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BISHOP NERSOYAN ON 
COMMUNISM 


By JAMES G. MANDALIAN 


Cn "9 


In the Preface of his book “A Christian 
Approach to Communism,” Frederick Mul- 
ler Ltd., London, 1942, by way of introduc- 
tion Bishop Tiran Nersoyan writes: 


“This booklet is an attempt to point to a 
Christian Apologetics such as is bound to be 
developed by the Church in order to face 
the challenge of Communism. Ii is only a 
compact sketch and not a treatise. The first 
part deals with some controversial problems 
concerning the Communist regime as exist- 
ing in the U.S.S.R. for the last twenty-five 
years, and tries to clear the ground for an 
eventual ideological approach te Commu- 
nism. The second and main part contains a 
summary enquiry into the domain of the 
fundamental philosophical principles of 
Marxism, with a view to indicate a common 
ground which it is contended exists between 
Dialectical Materialism and Christian Phil- 
osophy.” 

When in 1942 Bishop Nersoyan wrote this 
book he was a mere Vardapet—an ecclesi- 


(3) 


astical rank of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church immediately superior to the priest 
and inferior to the bishop, a sort of Doctor 
of Theology. Since then he has been elev- 
ated to the rank of Bishop, and officially to- 
day he is Prelate of a faction of the Armen- 
ian Church which professes direct allegi- 
ance to the Armenian Catholicos in Etch- 
miadzin who is a prisoner of the Kremlin. 


Exactly ten years have passed since 
Bishop Nersoyan wrote this book and if 
since then his views as propounded in this 
book have undergone any change we do 
not know it. At all events he has never come 
forth publicly to repudiate them. The as- 
sumption is that he still clings to these 
views. It is on this assumption that we pro- 
pose to expose this rare personality who 
poses as a man of God and who at present 
occupies the exalted position of a Prelate 
of the Armenian Church in America. 

Before launching our discussion proper 
it ought to be stated that one of the most 
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significant developments on the Armenian 
scene since the advent of the Soviets was 
the abysmal decline of the Armenian high 
clergy. After his break with Stalin the Ar- 
menian Chekist Georges Agabekov publish- 
ed a book in which he divulged the names 
of outstanding Armenian ecclesiasticals 
who were paid Soviet agents. Those of the 
Armenian clergy who were not listed in the 
book, although no one could prove that 
they were definitely connected with the So- 
viet Secret Service, nevertheless comported 
themselves in a manner which by no stretch 
of the imagination could be interpreted as 
hostile to the Soviet regime. With the ex- 
ception of the anti-Soviet faction of the Ar- 
menian National Church whose clergy con- 
sisted of a modest priesthood, in the entire 
Armenian Church there were only two high 
ranking ecclesiasticals who took a firm stand 
against the godlessness of Communism: 
the late Archbishop Melik Tangian, Pre- 
late of Iran Armenians, and Bishop Zareh 
Payaslian, Prelate of Syria Armenians. 
Equally staunch, if not even moreso, in his 
stand against Communist atheism was Car- 
dinal Agagianian, the Patriarch of the Ar- 
menian Catholics of the Middle East. With 
the exception of these three, all the rest of 
the high ranking Armenian clergy became 
conformists. 


In discussing Bishop Nersoyan’s book it 
is not our intention to review it. Neither 
is it our intention to pass a judgment upon 
him. We leave that task to the reader. We 
shall merely present some of the most sali- 
ent and typical passages of his book to- 
gether with our observations and comments, 
leaving it to the reader to place him where 
he belongs. As it is stated in the Preface, 
the book is an attempt to reconcile Christ- 
ianity with Communism. It is contended 
that a common ground exists between Dia- 
lectical Materialism and Christian Philoso- 
phy. The section which the author calls 
the second and the main part, a most ab- 


truse, recondite, and incomprehensible 
metaphysics, we shall dismiss as sheer epis- 
temology, a wasteful philosophical doggerel 
which proves nothing and which, in the 
light of the grim reality, can be accepted 
only by Christian faith. The first part from 
which we shall largely draw our excerpts 
is not a Christian Apologetics, as the author 
contends, but is an Apologetics for Com- 
munism, as we shall see. The controversial 
problems of the Soviet regime which the 


author proposes to expound is not an ob- | 


jective analysis but a justification of the So- 
viet abuses in order to “clear the ground for 
an eventual ideological approach to Com- 
munism,” as he admits. 


Let us proceed. 


“The proven fact remains that the 
achievements of Communism, whatever 
their comparative degree, in the economical 
and social fields, have filled the intelligent 
youth and the masses alike of the USSR 
with enthusiasm and vision. The builders of 
the system have erected an ideal ahead of 
the people which inspires and stimulates 
their energy to the point of individual as 
well as mass heroism. It is astonishing for 
those accustomed to the press in the West 
to see how the daily papers in a small So- 
viet Republic like that of Armenia contain- 
ing as they do mostly reports and exhaus- 
tive criticisms of the current social and eco- 
nomic activities of the country, are read 
with avidity and an absorbing interest by 
everyone, although they do not contain gos 
sip columns and similar attractions and ar: 
devoid of frivolities.” 

It is a bit debatable how much of this 
vaunted enthusiasm and vision which on 
occasion soars to the heights of individual 
and mass heroism is due to spontaneous ex- 
hileration and how much of it is due to ter- 
ror. Certainly Bishop Nersoyan would not 
have us understand that the forced kolhozi- 
sation of the peasants, the excessive farm 
quotas, the sixteen hour work days, the tard- 
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iness from work which is punishable by loss 
of job or home, or exile, the forced huddling 
of a family of eight into two rooms, the de- 
privation of the family of the elementary 
necessities and comforts of life, and the con- 
fiscation of ninety percent of the farmer’s 
harvest, all superimposed by the whiplash 
of the dread almighty Cheka are the sort of 
paternalistic measures which ordinarily gen- 
erate popular enthusiasm. 

Bishop Nersoyan misunderstands the peo- 
ple of Soviet Armenia. The people of Ar- 
menia criticize themselves because they 
want to make a good showing, because they 
tremble for their lives, because they know 
what will happen to them if they criticize 
the government. 

“The progress of industry and agriculture 
under the Soviet system, reflecting as they 
are bound to do immediately and tangibly 
on the two main aspects of the material life 
of the people, the new popular culture and 
the universal education, which have infused 
this progress with the kind of spiritual qual- 
ity and tone, the inter-racial peace and 
amity in which these achievements have 
been expanded, coordinated, consolidated 
and communized in the multifarious popu- 
lation of a vast country, could not but catch 
the imagination of the people of a society 
which had emerged despaired and desolate 
from the devastations of the first World War 
and then of the Revolution in its wake.” 

The criterion of the benefits of industrial 
and agricultural progress which in the So- 
viet Union is largely the product of slave 
labor is not the extent of its expansion but 
how much does the worker benefit from 
that expansion and to what extent he is con- 
tent with his lot. The forcible enslavement 
of a host of nations, the Baltic States, the 
Caucasian peoples, Uzbekistan, Turkistan, 
Byelo-Russia, and Ukrainia, speciously ad- 
vanced as communizing the multifarious 
population of a vast country is not some- 
thing which generally catches the imagina- 


tion of the peoples of any society. It will 
be recalled that under the Ottoman Sultans 
and the Hapsburg Empire too multifarious 
peoples were coordinated, consolidated, 
communized, yet what price consolidation. 

“It is said that Communism, in the form 
of a totalitarian state in the USSR, stifles 
and destroys the personality of the human 
individual, reducing him to a cog in a ma- 
chine. The accusation itself, having a back- 
ground of Nineteenth Century Liberalism, 
has no foundation in actual reality. Stalin's 
slogan ‘the decisive factor is man’ bears 
proof to this. ‘The cultivation of the feeling 
of personal worth, that is, the value of the 
personality, was the keynote of Soviet policy 
begun in 1936. This war showed the effec- 
tiveness of this policy.” 

Facts are more eloquent than words. Be- 
cause Stalin said the decisive factor is man 
does not change the truth. The Soviet Con- 
stitution too specifically states that any con- 
stituent nationality group of the Soviet 
Union which wants to secede from the 
Union any time is free to do so, and yet 
what serious-minded man reposes any 
faith in the Soviet Constitution and where 
is the SSR republic which would be fool- 
hardy enough to even venture to think of 
such a hazardous step? The amazing thing 
is Bishop Nersoyan’s flippancy in dismissing 
so glibly the enormous fact of the complete 
extinction of the personality of the human 
individual under the Soviet regime as a 
slander which “has no foundation in real- 
ity.” 

“Communism is trying to establish be- 
tween the individual and the state, which 
itself is the supreme organ of the social en- 
tity, a relation which is best suited for the 
coordination and the control of the produc- 
tive forces which are at work in society. 
This State-citizen relationship is constituted 
in such a way as to react upon these forces 
and to render them subservient to the re- 
quirements of men, and thus to ensure the 
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well-being of all. That this relationship is 
a sound and strong one, has been recently 
proved by the fiery test of this war.” 

The tens of thousands of hapless Rus- 
sian prisoners of war who committed sui- 
cide or inflicted wounds on their bodies 
rather than return to the Soviet “Paradise,” 
who pleaded and begged the Western au- 
thorities not to surrender them to their exe- 
cutioners, who preferred a life of privation, 
austerity and hardship abroad, no matter 
how bitter, to the gruesome and terrifying 
specter of being forced to return to the So- 
viet fatherland, the hundreds of thousands 
of former Soviet citizens, those luckless 
DP’s stranded in Europe who found shelter 
in the United States and elsewhere, and yes, 
Bishop Nersoyan, even the 3,500 Armenian 
DP’s of your own beloved Soviet Armenia 
where the newspapers which “contain no 
gossip columns are read with avidity and 
absorbing interest by everyone,” every man, 
woman and child sought refuge in free 
America, — these countless waifs of the So- 
viet regime will tell yeu an entirely different 
story about your glamorous State-citizen re- 
lationship. 


“To say that the State exists for the citi- 
zen, or vice versa, is an artificial distinction 
and an unnecessary dismemberment of a 
single great idea. The contraposition of the 
State and the citizen belongs in fact to the 
capitalistic circle of ideas. The State is the 
citizen, the organic expression of the politi- 
cal body, whose desires and interest it rep- 
resents and realizes. But this ideal State, 
which can hardly be called a State in the 
usual sense of the word, will gradually be 
realized only as fast as the citizens mature 
politically and spiritually. In the meantime 
the Communist Party acts as the guide and 
the instructor of the citizens. In a word, 
under the Communist system the personal- 
ity of the individual is not submerged, but 
it is integrated into the greater life of a cor- 
porate society.” 


This concept of the State and the citizen 
is the exact antithesis of the Armenian con- 
cept of democracy. In the Nersoyan con- 
cept the State and the citizen are one and 
indivisible; in a democracy the two are 
separate and distinct, neither one loses its 
individuality. In the former the citizen 
merges into the State, just like the admix- 
ture of water and wine; in the latter the 
ciizen retains his identity, he elects or dis- 
misses the servants of the State. In the for- 
mer there is political homogeneity and uni- 
formity; in the latter there is diversity, 
freedom of expression, and political op- 
position. In the former the individual is 
integrated into the corporate society which 
is another way of saying the individual be- 
comes extinct, despite Bishop Nersoyan’s 
sophistry that the individual is not sub- 
merged; in the latter the individual is para- 
mount, all important, and the architect of 
the State of his choosing. 


We can think of nothing more brazen, 
audacious, and unChristian in justification 
of a dictatorship which insults the intelli- 
gence of the great Russian people, as well 
as the other enslaved peoples of the Soviet 
by treating them as political adolescents, 
than the specious excuse that “in the mean- 
time the Communist Party acts as the guide 
and the instructor of the citizens.” 

“The Soviet regime is disliked as being a 
dictatorship, with all its consequent evils. 
Whatever the circumstances which created 
this dictatorship, it must be said that So- 
viet dictatorship is in the last resort, a ‘bene- 
volent dictatorship, inspite of all its inci- 
dental cruelties, and is based on the will of 
the majority.” 

Shades of the 30 million innocents who 
fell victim to the benevolent dictatorship! 
And this omnivorous Moloch, this cadaver- 
ous Apocalyptic beast, this monstrous ogre 
which during the past 34 years has gorged 
itself upon the blood of millions of inno- 
cent men, women and children, we are told, 
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not only is benevolent, but is based on the 
will of the majority. A greater lie was never 
uttered, and this from the lips of a man 
who is a Prelate of a Christian church! 


“One of the unpalatable features of Com- 
munism is the apparent tyranny of the State 
over the individual. But ideally the ‘tyranny’ 
of the State is like the tyranny of a surgeon 
performing an abscission or amputation on 
a body in order to save the patient. This is 
the principle behind capital punishment or 
life imprisonment. One must not forget 
however that there are persons more harm- 
ful to society than murderers or open trai- 
tors. Moreover, a surgeon is an external 
agent with regard to the body of a patient, 
whereas the State is not with regard to so- 
ciety. A surgical operation should not be 
carried out against the will of the patient. 
Yet what if the patient is not in a position to 
judge? The State, which is not an external 
agent with regard to the members of a so- 
ciety, is, on the contrary, the highest organ, 
the head as it were, of the social body it- 
self: hence the severe measures taken by 
the Corporate State against its own ‘infect- 
ed ’members. These measures can be regard- 
ed as the self-mutilation of society for the 
purpose of self-preservation. Society causes 
its own partial death for its own greater 
good. The great problem of course, is this: 
Is the State capable to make a correct and 
true diagnosis, and to decide the elimination 
of the infected member, in-.order to save the 
whole? How can a State make sure that it 
is acting in the highest interests of society? 
These questions cannot possibly be answer- 
ed in a final manner. However good sur- 
geons and good generals in the battlefield, as 
well as good governments, have the courage 
to take the risk, even admitting the prob- 
ability of an eventual mistake on their part. 
After all, an individual dying for a bad 
cause is equally to blame for taking his life 
which does not belong to him. Can we 
place the individual conscience on a divine 


pedestal? Why would we not do the same 
with regard to the State which is integral to 
society?” 

This elaborate and sophistic exegesis, if 
you have not guessed by now, is a clear 
apology, if not, to be accurate, a justification 
of the infamous Soviet purges which have 
shocked the conscience of civilized man- 
kind. The incarceration of countless mil- 
lions who rot in the basements of Soviet 
dungeons, the belabored millions in concen- 
tration camps consigned to the fate of life- 
long slavery, the myriads of contingents 
who languish in the snowbound stretches 
of frozen Siberia, the countless executions 
and exiles, the breaking up of innumerable 
families and homes, and the cold murder of 
30 million innocents whose only sin was in- 
curring upon themselves the displeasure of 
the “benevolent” dictatorship, or the pater- 
nal State to be exact, is a surgical operation! 
It is as cold-blooded as that. 


Right here it is pertinent to relate an 
anecdote which actually happened. In the 
heat of the Soviet purges during the period 
of kolkhoziation, horrified by the cold mur- 
der of millions of peasants, one of Stalin’s 
colleagues timcrously approached him. 

“Comrade Stalin,” he said hesitantly, “this 
is awful, millions are being murdered.” 

To which Stalin replied cynically: 

“If one man dies, Comrade, that is mur- 
der, but when millions die, that is statistics.” 

The individuals who are murdered, no 
matter how many million, have no right to 
protest against their murder because their 
executioner is the State, which like the sur- 
geon who operates on a single individual 
is not an external agent, but the Corporate 
body of which the murdered individual is 
a part. In other words, the individual who 
is murdered is also his own executioner be- 
cause he and the Corporate State are 
one and the same thing. Furthermore, 
if the Corporate State which murders him 
is bad, and he is dying for a bad cause, again 
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he has himself to blame for his execution be- 
cause, to begin with, his life does not be- 
long to him, and secondly, he himself acts as 
the agent of his execution by virtue of his 
intrinsic unity with the Corporate State. 


This diabolical version of the position of 
the individual in the scheme of the universe, 
of God, and of society, is the exact opposite 
of Abraham Lincoln’s “Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 
Besides, consciously or unconsciously, it 
carries in itself the Soviet’s abominable con- 
tempt for human life. That the State knows 
better than the people what is good for 
them has for centuries been the apology of 
tyrants, the vilest and deadliest philosophy 
which has plagued mankind. Believe it or 
not, the author of this inhuman and godless 
version is a Bishop of the Christian church, 
one who is supposed to be a man of God. 


“Christ Jesus, the Man, died for Mankind, 
which we epitomized in His own Person. 
His death was vicarious. A corporate society 
dies for itself in the person of an individual. 
This death is also vicarious. Christ's free 
will was his Father's will. The individuals 
free will is society's will. What is supremely 
important is that death should be suffered 
only for saivation in the best sense of the 
word. That is the test of the whole cycle.” 


The fallacy of this thesis is a direct prod- 
uct of Bishop Nersoyan’s original postulate 
of the unity and the indivisibility of the in- 
dividual and the Corporate State whereby 
the individual who is murdered becomes a 
voluntary accomplice and the agent of his 
murder. We know that he is being mur- 
dered against his will, and that his death 
cannot possibly be vicarious, yet the logical 
technicality is circumvented by an artificial 
interpretation, namely, that his complicity 
in his own murder is voluntary by virtue of 
his being an integral part of the society 
which murders him. In other words this is 
unvarnished justification of murder. By no 
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stretch of the imagination can this be called 
Christian. This is the devil incarnate. 

“Thus the form of the Communist State, 
which is the form of the Father-State, comes 
nearest to the Christian ideal. On the cor- 
responding spiritual level stands the com- 
parison between the Police-God of the Old 
Testament and the Father-God of the new 
Testament.” 


This makes the Butcher-State the Father- 
State. Further comment is unnecessary. 


“The rulers of the USSR are, or rather 
were, accused as being inhuman, inefficient, 
etc. These epiteths are not very popular. 
Events and realities have proved otherwise. 
All the same, no wars or alliances can 
whitewash the black records, if any, or per- 
sonal sins. We could not say, of course, how 
the rulers of some democratic states would 
compare with Communist rulers. That is 
for God to decide . . . The sins of Commu- 
nist rulers are to be attributed to their per- 
sons. There are sins which contribute to 
the righteousness of the social body .. . It is 
well to remind oneself that persons are 
tools in the hands of mighty forces, in the 
hand of the Mighty Force, God, as prophets 
recognized in the days of old. Also it is al- 
ways good to remember the important and 
sound Christian teaching that the sinfulness 
of the minister does not invalidate his minis- 
tration ... Men come and go, but the ques- 
tion which the Christians should ask them- 
selves is: What are the prospects of Com- 
munism if it is continued to be practiced by 
well-meaning, capable men of integrity?” 


The criticism of Soviet rulers as individ- 
uals is as superficial as the defense of these 
individuals by Bishop Nersoyan is irrele- 
vant. There have been Neros, Caligulas, and 
Abdul Hamids who have gone down in his- 
tory as infamous characters. There assur- 
edly will be some Soviet rulers whose mem- 
ory shall never be cleansed from the odium 
which clings to them. It is not the Stalins, 
the Yezhovs and the Berias who form the 
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crux of universal criticism but the system 
which has created such monsters. The fact 
is every Soviet ruler, from the top ranking 
member of the Politiburo to the superin- 
tendent of the humblest kolkhoz is a Stalin 
in miniature. Tyranny, force, the suppres- 
sion of human freedom, the degradation of 
the individual, the enslavement of entire 
peoples, and the murder of millions cannot 
be justified by saying that these evils are 
being imposed for the good of society. The 
Mighty Force, which is God, has nothing 
to do with this saturnalia of evil. 


“Similarly for a Communist all that a 
capitalist does has no value in itself as long 
as he is not an orthodox Marxist. It is not 
therefore an accident that Communist 
leaders and teachers are quite ardent in 
heresy hunting as the Great Church Fathers 
were in the periods when Christianity was 
the mighty factor in the lives of men. That 
is why differences of opinion on matters of 
principles, ‘deviations, assume a moral color 
for Communists, as it did for the Fathers. 
The unity of the Party and of society is as 
essential a dogma for Communists as the 
unity of the Church in the 5th Century, not 
to mention other periods of later date. Orth- 
odoxy is as essential and necessary for Marx- 
ists as it was and is for the Church, although 
of course, the brutal methods of heresy- 
hunting are not.” 


This similarity between the Christians 
and the Communists of an abominable prac- 
tice which is reflected with a shame-faced 
confusion, if not actually repudiated as an 
error of the past by the Catholic Church to- 
day, is advanced as a point in common be- 
tween the two systems by way of paving 
the way for an eventual reconciliation be- 
tween the two. The forcible enforcement 
of unformity for the sake of unity is but 
another name for totalitarianism or dictator- 
ship and all totalitarianism is repugnant to 
the concept of democracy. Certainly Bishop 
Nersoyan would not expect us to condone 
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the persecution of a wicked government 
simply because it offers a parallel with an 
unfortunate period of Christian history. 

“If, however, Communistic science and 
‘capitalistic’ science are at variance between 
themselves, and if the Church has followed 
the latter in some cases, it is not the fault 
of the Christian religion as such. It is due 
to circumstances and environment. But if, 
on the other hand, Dialectical Materialism 
is truly scientific, as many scientists believe 
it is, then there is no reason why the Christ- 
ian attitude to it should be any different 
from its attitude toward science in general, 
which is one of accommodation and com- 
prehension.” 

This is sheer popycock. Christianity has, 
and should, have nothing to do with science. 
Theology has. Christianity and science con- 
trol entirely two different domains, the one 
the realm of morality, and the other the 
physical universe. The Church is bound to 
accept science as it is, and is at liberty to 
adjust itself only when science is in conflict 
with its theology. There is no such thing 
as “capitalistic science” and “Communist 
science.” There is only one science. There 
can be no question of self-adjustment to 
this or that science. It is not necessary. 


“We noted that Communism, in this case 
Russian Communism, does not propose a 
counter dogma to replace Christianity, and 
that its attitude is a negative one with re- 
gard to the things beyond its positive (ma- 
terial) interests. Emotionally, however, 
Communist atheism is a positive force. This 
is as it should be. The Revolution tore 
away the Russian people still vibrant with 
religious life as a limb violently severed 
from the body does. Hence the passion with 
which Communists fight against God. 

“This passion is very significant. It is the 
expression of an urge for a stupendous ad- 
venture. It aims at colossal achievements. 
Russian Communists think and speak in 
terms of mankind, of the world. They are 
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possessed by the vision of a grand, glorious 
future exactly as true Christians are possess- 
ed by the vision of the Eternal Life. They 
have stepped out of their dialectics into a 
splendid dream, which has the promise of 
coming true. The pent up energy of a young 
nation of colossal size, suppressed for a long 
time, is being released by the pressure from 
the West. The pendulum of the Russian 
soul, swinging between the extremes of 
wickedness and good-heartedness, darkness 
and light, is working the immense mechan- 
ism of its life. It is this that can explain the 
unbelievable endurance and heroism of the 
Soviet people in suffering. Nothing but a 
spiritual force could sustain them. 


“But in their excited rush into the un- 
known, dazzled and blinded, they thought 
that God was an obstacle in their way .. . 
They identified Him as the stupendous vis- 
ionary in their very selves, and then, having 
faced their vision, they were terrified of its 
awful splendor and mystery . .. They could 
not stand God's presence at the summit of 
their expectations, after climbing very hard 
to reach it.” 


This is a language which not only the 
Russian people, but all the peoples of the 
Soviet Union who share their fate, certainly 
will not understand. This mad adventure 
which is euphoneously called “The Grand 
Vision” which dazzled them and forced 
them to turn against God, was not the do- 
ing of the Russian people, but was, and still 
is the work of a visionary clique, now turn- 
ed into a pack of ruthless atheists. The 
grand vision of Marx and Engels, no matter 
how nobly conceived, has now been con- 
verted into a monster which is devouring 
itself. The Russian people did not turn 
against God, they were not dazzled by the 
splendor of its caricature, they never saw 
God as an obstacle on the path of their 
grand dream. Atheism and Godlesseness 
was forced upon them. The vast mass of 
the Russian people did not sway from one 


extreme of good-heartedness to the other 
extreme of wickedness. It is true that the 
Russian people are a long suffering people, 
that they have endured untold cruelties in 
the past, and that some spiritual force, 
which is religion, has - sustained them 
through their tribulations of the ages, as it 
is sustaining today. But the suffering which 
they are enduring today is not the kind of 
suffering, nor for the same purpose, nor 
driven by the same motivation which 
Bishop Nersoyan understands. The Rus- 
sian people are plainly being crucified, a 
crucifixion in which they have no heart, did 
not ask for it, and are powerless to do any- 
thing about it. 


a 2 o 


We now come to the second part of the 
book which is a metaphysical exposition of 
the basic identity of Dialectical Materialism 
and Christian Philosophy, highly intellect- 
ual, and too abstract for the average reader 
as Bishop Nersoyan admits at the end of his 
book. We shall make an attempt to para- 
phrase the argument. 

To begin with, Bishop Nersoyan rejects 
the Hegelian Idealism as opposed to the 
Nebular Hypothesis and openly admits the 
validity of Dialectical Materialism. It is the 
age-old fight between the Idealistic and Ma- 
terialistic schools. The Idealists contend 
that without mind there is no physical uni- 
verse; the Materialists, on the other hand, 
maintain that without matter there is no 
mind. One wit has paraphrased it like this: 
“No mind no matter, no matter no mind; 
never mind.” 

According to Dialectical Materialists, the 
starting point of the universe is matter — 
the stuff, or substance, which is finally arti- 
culated and defined as “being.” This “be- 
ing” (or matter, or nature) of Marxism is 
in a state of perpetual movement, constant- 
ly undergoing endless change of form. Na- 
ture, like history, is subject to the dialectical 
law of motion. But this motion by itself 
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is unthinkable unless it be admitted that 
it is the motion of the “matter,” namely the 
substance, or the active force of the sub- 
stance manifested as matter. Motion with- 
out matter is unthinkable. 


It follows that the principle of motion, 
namely energy (or dynamics), is in “Be- 
ing.” It is one with and inseparable from 
Being and is one of the categories of being. 
In man this “motion” in its higher form 
would correspond to feeling, to emotion. 
By this movement or motion changes and 
phenomena are produced, which are 
nothing but the manifestations of “being” 
in its movement. The change is from the 
simple to the complex, from the lower to 
the higher. It is a process. The process, 
however, is not a smooth one, as earlier 
evolutionists thought. It proceeds by leaps 
and bounds at certain different points — 
such as liquids freezing or evaporating, or 
coup d'etat and revolutions, or conversions 
of persons on the spychological or spiritual 
plane. These points at which sudden and 
violent changes take place are called 
“nodes,” or “nodal points.” The changes oc- 
cur in order to reduce the contradiction 
which is inherent in the nature of things. 
The reduction of contradiction is necessary 
in order to remedy the inadequacy of the 
actual transitory form of things to contain 
the content of “being” in its course of cease- 
less development. 


The crucial concept in this picture of 
reality is that of the “constantly moving be- 
ing,” And it being admitted and clearly 
stressed that matter itself, as a phenomenon, 
is the motion of “being,” matter, as known 
by men, becomes a thing-in-itself transform- 
ed into a phenomenon. Here we must make 
a distinction, or “isolate” logically, “being” 
on the one hand, and the motion of the 
“being,” namely all other things, on the 
other, including matter itself. Thus mat- 
ter cannot by synonymous with ‘being,” be- 
cause it is the first quality of “being” in time. 


It is being seen in movement. It is the 
movement of “being,” just as consciousness 
is the last as far as we know. 

After having arbitrarily separated the 
Marxist “being” from its original connota- 
tion, which meant the “stuff,” the “matter,” 
or the “substance,” Bishop Nersoyan calls 
this “being” God. He writes: 

“If motion is the manifestation of energy 
(feeling), and if matter is substance, and 
when we say with Materialists and with En- 
gels that “motion is the mode of existence of 
matter (anti-Duhring, V1), then with the 
same breath we can add ‘Life is the mode 
existence of God.” 

It is by this sort of deduction that Bishop 
Nersoyan discovers a basic identity between 
Dialectical Materialism and Christian Philo- 
sophy. Let us take another example. 

According to the Marxist concept, truth is 
a quality of “being.” The task of the dialec- 
tician is to proceed from “appearance to es- 
sence, and from the less deep to the deeper 


essence.” 


But, Bishop Nersoyan argues, the deepest 
essence of the whole of appearances, name- 
ly the phenomenal world as a whole, is the 
perfect and Absolute Essence of the Abso- 
lute Being, the former always being the 
modal quality of the latter. This Absolute 
Essence, or the Absolute Being, he con- 
cludes is God. 


Furthermore, this essence or nodal qual- 
ity at its highest is “spiritual” according to 
Marxists. The word “spiritual” denotes the 
highest quality of “being.” And _ here, 
Bishop Nersoyan analyzes the word “spirit- 
ual” into its component concepts, or atomic 
qualities, which is the integration of the 
qualities “mental” and “emotional.” The 
counterpart of “spiritual” in psychology is 
“psychical.” The word “spiritual” is often 
used in this sense. But for religion, the 
term “spiritual” has a more comprehensive 
meaning. Whereas the “psychical” is man’s 
reaction to his immediate actual environ- 
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ment, “spiritual” in a religious sense is man’s 
reaction to his universal environment, to the 
Absolute reality as a whole, in other words, 
his reaction to God. 

Thus, Bishop Nersoyan puts ideas into 
the minds of the Marxists and makes them 
say things they never said nor admitted. 
By expanding the scope of their word 
“spiritual” he discovers in Dialectical Ma- 
terialism the Christian God. 

We could conclude this essay no better 
than by citing Bishop Nersoyan’s own sum- 
mary of his analysis: 


“What we have been trying to show up 
to now is merely the fact that the philoso- 
phical groundwork of Dialectical Material- 
ism is almost of the same pattern as that of 
a sound Christian Philosophy. Thus, both 
disciplines are monistic. Both postulate and 
believe in a substantial being in or behind 
or under or above phenomena. Both grant 
that consciousness, spirituality is the es- 
sence, the quality of this being; that form is 
subordinate to substance, but that the two 
are one; that by knowing phenomena we 
know being; that phenomena are produced 
by the constant movement of being, and 
that movement is through struggle. One 
might therefore venture to assert that Dia- 


lectical Materialism as a most valuable 


contribution to a comprehensive and true 
world-outlook is not inconsistent with and 
in fact is contained in the Christian Philoso- 
phy. But Christianity contains much more 
than Materialism. Christian Philosophy does 
not refute Marxism, but being a more com- 
prehensive world-outlook, includes Marxism 
in itself.” 

“We have therefore reason to think that 
there is in fact a vitally important high road 
by which Christians and Communists can 
communicate and approach one another; 
that there is an ideological ground on which 
Christianity and Communism can be accom- 
modated together and synthesized. The re- 
peated assertion of Communists that Marx- 


ism and religion are incompatible and 
mutually exclusive, cannot be and has not 
been backed by valid and convincing argu- 
ments. The assertion is based on quite sup- 
erficial and incorrect and often irrelevant 
premises.” 


Thus, after 34 years of intensive and ruth- 
less persecution of the Church, after liqui- 
dating the clergy of entire peoples, after 
abolishing the churches and religious semi- 
naries, after inoculating whole generations 
with the virus of atheism, after 34 years of 
preaching that religion is opium it turns 
up that the Communists have right along 
been believers in God and have been un- 
aware of it. The fallacy of Bishop Nerso- 
yan’s laborious and painstaking effort which 
reduces it to a labor of love which is lost 
must be sought in his woeful lack of com- 
prehension of the essential nature of Marx- 
ist atheism. The God which the Marxists 
have attempted to destroy is an entirely dif- 
ferent image than the God which Bishop 
Nersoyan has attempted to create, a kind 
of God which we doubt it will even be 
accepted by his Christian colleagues of all 
faiths with such elaborate sophistry. 


The God against which the Marxists have 
declared war is not a metaphysical god, it 
not a transcendental concept, it is not a 
horizontal and longitudinal essence; it is not 
a vague, tenuous, sprawling, nebulous, all- 
embracing, timeless, spaceless universal 
something whatever it may be called. The 
god which the Marxists are fighting is a very 
tangible thing, clearly defined, articulate, 
and concrete, the god of the theologians’ 
creation. As a matter of fact, the real aim 
of the Communists is the removal of reli- 
gion, all religions, whether Christianity, 
Islam, or Buddhism. God is only a con- 
comitant accessory because around him is 
centered religion. By destroying god they 
mean to destroy religion. And they try to 
do this because, in their opinion, religion 
has been an obstacle on the path of human 
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progress. They consider religion as an 
escape from the afflictions of social environ- 
ment which debilitates their energies, dis- 
courages personal effort, and by contempla- 
tion of the future life emasculates all human 
initiative and destroys the zest in the pres- 
ent life. The crimes of the past, the ac- 
cumulated fabulous wealth, the power, 
the domination over the spirits of men, and 
the exploitation of the poor miserable 
masses is only incidental and further en- 
hances the Communists’ hatred of the 
church. 


It is this charge which Bishop Nersoyan 
should have answered and this charge he 
has failed to answer. 


> 


Beyond all this, there remains the provok- 
ing question. Why did Bishop Nersoyan 
write this bookP What were the incentives 
and the motives which drove him to write 


the Apologetic for Communism? Why does 
he justify the violence, the brutality, the in- 
humanity and the tyranny of the Soviet re- 
gime? Why? Why? 

With the exception of the Red Dean of 
Canterbury, we know of no Christian 
minister who has taken up the cudgels for 
Communism with such vehement zeal ex- 
cept Bishop Nersoyan, an Armenian by 
birth, to the mortification of all Armenians. 

The Armenians have been noted in his- 
tory for their modernism. There has never 
been a new development in history when 
the Armenians were not in the first line at 
the counter. They were the first nation of 
history to accept Christianity as their na- 
tional religion. Aside from having no re- 
grets, the Armenians are justly proud of that 
noble act. But this is one case where we 
seriously doubt if future Armenian genera- 
tions will be any too proud. 














THE BOY FROM THE 
ORPHANAGE 


By M. ISHKHAN 


Uncle was half seated half reclining in 
his bed since morning, tortured by a fresh 
attack of his chronic gout. “My bones tell 
me it’s going to rain today,” he had admon- 
ished early without looking at the skies. 

The mother, together with her son, re- 
ceived the boy with a warm smile, as if he 
had been an old intimate. Instantly Vahan 
was showered with a volley of questions: 
Where did he come from? Had he any 
relatives? Where was he staying? What 
was he doing before he became a shoe 
shine boy? What was he going to do later? 
Was he satisfied with his present condi- 
tion? 

And when she learned that Sedrak’s pal 
was an orphan without father and mother, 
a waif who had been flung on the sea of 
life with no one to look after him, she re- 
doubled her tenderness toward him. She 
raked up a pair of socks from her son’s 
wardrobe and insisted that Vahan remove 
his wet socks and put on a jacket. She 
even threw a shawl over his shoulders to 
warm up his shivering body. 

Vakh yavroom, vakh — My poor, poor 
child — she kept repeating as she shuffled 
back and forth — “it is tough not have a 
mother. No one can take the place of a 
mother.” 

Vahan manifestly was in a tight spot. He 
wanted to decline the kind offer but could 
not; wanted to murmur some ardent words 
of thanks, but could not find the right 
words. 


(14) 


“Make yourself at home, son, this is your 
home, if your mother was alive and met an 
Armenian orphan boy, wouldn’t she do as 
much?” Uncle spoke from his bed. 


“Poor woman,” Sedrak’s mother added, 
“who knows how much she suffered when 
she parted with you. Every Armenian 
mother died with her eyes open and her 
heart left behind. May those who caused 
this evil go blind in both eyes. Do you at 
least remember your mother?” 

“I remember her very well, we were to- 
gether as far as Der-ez-Zor. She wore a 
black scarf on her head just like yours. [ 
did not separate from her skirts all the way. 
We saw many things, we suffered a lot. My 
Mommy was a brave woman, she saved me 
from many perils, but finally the gendarmes 
separated us with many blows of the whip, 
they took the older ones to one side, the 
younger to another side. After that I don’t 
know what happened.” 

“What a pity that I did not know you 
were coming or else I would have prepared 
something for you. All I have is a little 
lentil soup. I could have fried some potatoes 
for you.” 

“Thank you, I am not hungry,” Vahan 
mumbled, dropping his gaze. 

“Come now, Vahan, no one asked you 
if you are hungry or full. You are going 
to sit with us at the table,” his pal Sedrak 
chirped, lending a cheerful note to his 
voice. 

The table itself was a round wooden 
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plane with low legs on which stood a por- 
trait of the national hero Andranik which 
had been enlarged by Sedrak, sumptuously 
ensconced with the portrait of Vardan The 
Brave. The three of them squatted around 
it, pulling on their knees the edges of a 
patched and faded tablecloth. Before dip- 
ping the ladle in the boiling pot, the Mother 
crossed herself then filled the soup plates. 

“It’s a long time since I had a good dish 
of lentil soup,” Vahan ventured, rallying 
his courage. 

“Eat freely, blessings on your eating, 
finish your plate and I will refill it,” the 
Mother said feeling flattered, and without 
stopping, added: 

“I can also cook a very good soup of sour 
milk. I will fix it some day and Sedrak will 
let you know. Tell me, how did your mother 
fix the soup with sour milk?” 

“I don’t remember, I guess she whipped 
some kind of meat with it,” Vahan said 
with the sadness of one who long since had 
lost his taste for food. 


During the entire conversation the 
Mother seemed to have forgotten her son. 
It was Vahan who was the center of her 
attention. She saw to it that he had plenty 
of bread before him and kept his plate al- 
ways full, often repeating the same warm 
chant: 

“Eat freely, don’t be bashful, don’t let 
your soup get cold, I will refill your bowl, 
remember.” 

Vahan suddenly stopped eating, he put 
the spoon on the table, and assuming an 
unusually serious air, he said as if talking 
to himself: 

“It’s strange, really strange. It seems as 
if I am in an entirely different world. Un- 
til now no one had said to me ‘eat.’ But 
there have been many who said ‘don’t eat’. 
How many people have plucked the morsel 
of bread from my hand.” 

There was an oppressive silence in the 
room. The wick of the kerosene lamp seem- 


ed to roll in pain and the creeping wind 
from an unknown corner plucked a sigh 
of smoke from the flickering light. Sedrak’s 
full spoon froze on the way to his mouth. 
The Mother wiped a tear-drop from off her 
cheek with the tip of her handkerchief. 
Finally it was Uncle who saved the situa- 
tion. 

“Look, son, your name is Vahan, it is not? 
It was not in vain that they gave you that 
name. Vahan means shield. You must 
give value to the meaning of that name, you 
must become a Vahan — a shield — against 
the evils of this wicked world, a real shield. 
Others will strike you but you must endure 
their blows, others will deny you food but 
you must grab it from them, others will 
wish your death but you must survive. You 
are not alone in this fight, there are thou- 
sands of others like you.” 

“How did you escape the massacres all 
alone and finally landed at the orphanage?” 
Sedrak asked by way of keeping up the 
conversation. 

“Oh, that’s a long story,” Vahan sighed 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 


“It's a very common and universally 
known story,” interjected Uncle bitterly. 

“If some day I have the time and the abil- 
ity, I intend to put into writing all that I 
have seen. It would make a veritable novel 
and something more than a novel.” 

“How old were you at the time?” persist- 
ed Sedrak in his curiosity. 

“I was about six or seven,” continued 
Vahan. “Of course I have forgotten many 
things, and there were many things that I 
can hardly believe today were real. It was 
terrible. We were somewhere in between 
Meskeneh and Der Zor. Months before my 
father had been killed before our eyes. One 
of my sisters died on the way from hunger 
and disease. My other sister was carried 
away the next night, I was the youngest. 
My mother blessed my father that he had 
died early, he did not see the loss of my 
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sisters, he did not suffer long. But she kept 
repeating to me ‘I will be thankful to God 
if only I could save you. Where will you 
be without me, what can you do without 
me?’ For some time our caravan had been 
camped on the bank of the Euphrates; my 
bare feet were being scorched by the hot 
sand, no clothes, nothing to eat. We had 
been looted a hundred times in a hundred 
places. Every day a number of our cara- 
van dropped dead, some lay there sprawled 
on the ground, not even able to move. Little 
boys of my age and younger, turned into 
skin and bone, after crying for days sud- 
denly would fall asleep and never woke 
up ... people fought over the rind of water- 
melons which they somehow had got hold 
of from distant places. Once fortune smiled 
on me, I must have been born under a 
lucky star, or else how could I have been 
saved? How could I have survived? Yes, 
once I was wandering on the river bank in 
search of grass roots. Suddenly a horseman 
came along, he was not a Turk, we knew 
the gendarmes well. He looked like a for- 
eigner. Ten to twenty little boys of us at 
once surrounded the horse and reached out 
with trembling hands, begging for some- 
thing to eat. We even begged the gen- 
darmes although we knew very well that, 
instead of bread, we would get the whip. 


When hunger squeezes your bones and 
bowels, it becomes something terrible, it 
forces you to scratch and bite the earth and 
the stones. The stranger seemed to be a 
kind man, he looked at us sadly, shook his 
head, and pulling out a loaf of bread from 
his bag, he broke it and divided it among 
the boys. It was a white soft bread, I can- 
not describe the taste, I have never tasted 
such delicious bread in all my life. Our 
cheese cake was nothing compared to it. 
We all were astounded. Some had fallen 
on their bellies and were devouring the 
bread voraciously, for fear someone would 
come from behind and snatch it away from 
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them. Others were intoxicated with the 
smell and ate it sparingly, crumb by crumb. 
I don’t remember how I ate my portion, I 
only remember that I saved a couple of 
morsels and ran to my mother to offer it 
to her. My poor Mama would not believe 
her eyes, she took it, felt it, then swallowed 
her lump. She paused a moment, then re- 
turning the morsel to me said, “Vahan my 
boy, you eat it, I am not hungry.’ And now, 
everytime I sit at a table like this and taste 
the white bread, that picture comes back 
to me and my heart shrinks.” 

Vahan took a deep breath as if something 
was constricting his heart. The Uncle who 
still was in his bed growled through his 
teeth, his voice scarcely audible: 

‘Sarbarians! That’s the way they killed 
my young ones... away from my eyes... 
who knows under what rock, in what cor- 
ner of the desert?” 


“Then,” Vahan resumed his story, “there 
was a new order to resume the march. Only 
the man who has seen it knows what it 
means to march along the Euphrates. What 
was left from the starvation and the epi- 
demic, the gendarmes and the wild tribes 
completed it. To make a long story short, 
we were in Der Zor for one week when 
one evening a high ranking Turkish Com- 
mander came to inspect the exiles. There 
was no adult man left among us. My mother 
tried to hide me under her arm. Our cara- 
van had been cut into half. By day and 
by night we had only one thought, how to 
find a piece of refuse, some kind of plant, 
some insect which we could eat. My mother 
wondered at my cleverness, I haven't got 
one fourth of that cleverness left now. I 
had a dog’s sense of smell and I raked up 
something to eat from unknown corners, 
from under the sand. The Commander 
scarcely had left when the rumor spread 
that they would separate the boys from 
their mothers and would send them to sepa- 
rate places. There was talk about a new 
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The massacre was of course a 


massacre. 


terrible thing, but nothing as compared to 


starvation. Our eyes were tired of seeing 
corpses and blood. Death belonged to the 
dead, but hunger belonged to all, to every- 


one of us. 


“Even now I fear nothing so much as I 
fear hunger. The next day the bad news 
became real. They gathered us in a field 
and surrounded us on all sides with armed 
men. I seized my mother’s hand, pressed 
it with all my strength, and kept crying: 
‘Don’t leave me behind, Mommy, take me 
with you, I won't bother you, I will be 
obedient, I will do whatever you say.’ My 
cries were mingled with the cries of all the 
other little boys. We had a friend from 
our native town by the name of Mrs. Var- 
douhie who walked with us, carrying her 
little boy in her arms, and said to my 
mother, “Akh, if they would only kill us first 
and then take away our children.’ Before 
long the executioners entered into our com- 
pany and began to separate the mothers 
from their children with blows of the butts 
of their guns. Mrs. Vardouhie fell before us 
in a pool of blood and my mother, dragging 
me by my hand and almost trampling over 
her body, hustled me a little farther away. 
My ears were dinned by the shrieks and the 
cries of the fallen. 


“I can still see one woman kneeling be- 
fore a gendarme, her hands clasped, weep- 
ing and begging. Besides her was a little 
child sitting on the ground, busy with a 
paper cup which he filled with sand with 
his tiny paws, playing an old game. An- 
other mother, squatted on the ground and 
holding her baby in her arms was singing 
a lullaby to him with the motions and the 
chant of a lunatic. I saw all this and at 
the same time did not see it, and I pressed 
my mother’s hand all the more tightly. My 
mother’s hand was trembling. Sometimes 
bullets whistled by us. Suddenly a giant 
of a man fell upon us, seized me by the 


hand, and flung me aside with such force 
that I shot out several meters away like a 
piece of cloth. ‘Mama’! was the only word 
which flew out of my chest. “Vahan, chip 
of my heart, run away, run away,’ these 
were the last words of my mother which 
reached my ears in the general tumult. I 
had lost my mother. I had to run away, 
but where? A littie way off the River Eu- 
phrates was flowing, and the same Eu- 
phrates which had been the grave of thou- 
sands of Armenians now became the only 
hope of life before my desperate eyes. 


“I rallied my powers and headed for the 
river, now pushing and pulling, now crawl- 
ing and creeping. God came to my rescue 
and I reached the water without being hurt. 
I threw myself behind the underbrush and 
lost all consciousness. When half an hour 
later I came to, I felt a terrible pain in my 
shoulder. The darkness was falling, cries 
of help slowly died down, and there was 
silence everywhere. I was snuggled un- 
der a clump of bushes, one of my feet in the 
water, the other resting on the soft sand. 
I did not dare to make a move and in this 
condition I waited until the river became 
black. It was impossible to see three steps 
ahead of you. Then a strange kind of fear 
seized me. The worst kind of fear for a 
little child is the fear of the unseen and 
the unknown, — the fear of the darkness, 
the aloneness, and the dark creeping river. 
You see the massacre, you feel dead, you 
receive the blows, but terrible as these are 
you can stand them because your mother 
is there beside you, you snatch at her skirts 
and you think you are safe. At least there 
is light, you can see, you can run away, 
you can do something. But I was all alone 
in the darkness of the night, against the 
cold current of the river. My mother was 
not the only one who had been lost, I too 
was lost. The faces of the gendarmes look- 


ed like angels as compared to those dark 
demons which could come out of the river 
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any moment, rush at me and strangle me, 
or pull me by the foot into the water. I 
bit my lips with all my power so that I 
would not cry out. On the other hand my 
mother’s words kept pounding in my ears: 
‘Vahan, chip of my heart, run away, run 
away. Where was I to run away? Where 
could I go? I had no power to move. I 
began to sob, and slowly, sobbingly, I fell 
asleep.” 

“That's enough,” Sedrak’s mother sud- 
denly interrupted, her eyes brimming with 
tears. “Why do you force him to recall 
those cursed days? You have spoiled the 
little food the poor child has eaten.” 

“Let him continue, Mama, let us see how 
he was rescued,” objected Sedrak who was 
wholly enthralled by Vahan’s story. 

“It’s a veritable romance, if I tell it for 
days it won't end,” Vahan said with a touch 
of pride, flattered at his importance in hav- 
ing three sympathetic listeners. He had 
never had such a satisfaction neither in 
the orphanage where everyone had shared 
his fate, nor in the cold world where he 
was regarded as a despised waif. 

“We too walked the long trek, lost our 
home, were massacred, but we did not go 
as far as Der Zor,” the Mother added. “My 
husband, may God illuminate his soul, was 
a conductor of a train. But of what use? 
He saved us but he could not save him- 
self.” 

“He who has not seen Der Zor may be 
sure that has seen nothing,” commented 
Vahan eagerly. “I remained on the banks 
of Euphrates for two days and nights, hid- 
den behind the rocks and the underbrush. 
Sometimes I shifted from place to place in 
search of a soft tree root or some green 
grass. Often I waded waist deep in the 
water. My ears heard strange sounds the 
most common among which was the howl- 
ings of the jackals. I got used to that too. 
It was a common thing for me to watch 
the corpses which floated down the river. 


How many corpses [ saw, some with swol- 
len bellies, sluggishly floating on the sur- 


' face of the water, never disappearing as it 


were. Some of them disappeared in a mo- 
ment. Then there were heaps of corpses, 
bodies drifting side by side, clinging to 
one another, interlocked with one another. 
This one is the mother, I would say, this 
one the son, and that one the sister. Often 
it seemed to me that they were alive, that 
they were swimming, and that soon they 
would reach the shore and would be saved. 
And of a truth they would reach the bank, 
would smash against the rock, for a moment 
they would stand still, then would roll over 
and keep on floating, dipping under the 
water, ‘ising to the surface again, and again 
drifting down the river. 


“Just like a child I would often hold a 
contest in my mind among three or four 
corpses as to which one would race ahead. 
Once, however, toward night, I was very 
scared. The corpses were coming in my 
direction, heading straight for me. Some of 
them bumped against my legs, others 
swamped me, begging for help, as it were. 
Presently, there was a real fight between 
them and me. I was sweating blood try- 
ing to resist their onrush, kicking them, 
pushing them aside with my hands and 
feet. “Go away, go away, I don’t want you, 
I won't come with you, I want to run away, 
my Mama told me to run away,’ my lips 
murmured. My Mama! Suddenly my mind 
was lit with a new idea. Could it be that 
my mother’s corpse was in this pile, was 
appealing to me and I was pushing it back? 
I rallied my last ounce of energy and with 
searching eyes began to examine the dis- 
figured faces of the corpses which passed 
by me. It was very hard to tell one from 
the other, not because it was dark, but 
because all of them were women and chil- 
dren, all with torn clothes, and all floating 
on the water with the same sprawled 
splotchy hair which covered their eyes. An- 
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other time, a few feet away, I saw a woman 
who would not disappear. Her body was 
lost in the waves but her head floated on 
the surface. This one must be my mother, 
I thought to myself, she is looking for me 
and cannot find me. Like one gone mad 
[ reached her side then recoiled with an an- 
guished cry. Her face had been cleft with 
a sharp sword or axe, her mouth was agape 
like a huge cavity, one of her eyes was 
filled with blood and the other was frozen 
like a glass bead.” 


“Was it your mother? Did you recognize 
her?” Sedrak asked impatiently. 

“I don’t know, I did not look closely. Her 
hair had been tangled in a branch which 
hung over the water. I only know that with- 
out thinking my fingers disentangled the 
hair and the body started to move. She too 
found her watery grave. When I remember 
her today I feel grateful to her. That wo- 
man saved my life, yes, don’t be surprised, 
that frozen eye saved my life. If it were 
not for her, perhaps I would have not had 
the courage to come out of there. Who 
knows what might have happened to me? 
I would have starved to death, or would 
have drowned, or would have been shot. 
But after seeing that picture I could no 
longer stand it. I decided to move on, to 
run away without losing another moment. 
That woman was sent to me by Providence, 
and although you will not believe it, a 
corpse saved my life.” 

Vahan was almost out of breath and the 
smooth flow of his sentences was interrupt- 
ed occasionally by a dry cough. There was 
a smouldering fire in his eyes and his cheeks 
were flushed as he continued his story. 

“This was my second escape,” he con- 
tinued after a deep breath. “The first time 
I escaped from the persecution of the liv- 
ing; the second time from the dead. If you 
ask me now which way I took, I cannot 
clearly say. First, I walked along the river 
quite a little way, together with the river, 


then I saw that the embankment was split 
in half. I crawled over the rocks of the 
cleavage and came out on the other side. 
It was already night, there was no sight of 
man all around me. I headed straight for 
the desert. My legs folded from the weari- 
ness, my belly was swollen like a drum, my 
feet were bare but I felt no pain on the 
sand. I kept on walking with the long 
strides of a grown man, as if I knew where 
I was going. Akh, if I only could find some- 
thing to eat I could walk on as far as Bagh- 
dad. But I was almost dizzy from the hun- 
ger. After I had walked a long way my 
thirst became unbearable. It’s strange, 
when I was near the water I had no desire 
to drink; now that I could not find water 
I felt very thirsty and my mouth was parch- 
ed. 


“To make a long story short, toward 
morning I noticed a light in the distance. 
The nearer I came the larger the light be- 
came, and the dull bark of the dogs became 
louder. Finally I came face to face with a 
Bedouin who was waiting for me, his rifle 
aimed straight at me. After scrutinizing me 
closely he lowered his rifle. He was an old 
shepherd and knew a few Turkish words, 
in one glance the man understood who I 
was. I begged him to give me a piece of 
bread and a drop of milk. He seized me 
by the hand, took me to the sheep, filled a 
big bowl with milk and placed it before me 
together with some home baked bread. I 
shall never forget that moment. I was like 
one who had just been born. I wanted to 
cry and laugh. Bread, milk, and one in 
whose eyes there was no intention of kill- 
ing. The Arab shepherd then took me to 
his tent. On the way he told me that he was 
taking me to my sister. Sister? I had no 
sister. Poor Sona and Lucy were dead long 
since. But I didn’t say a word and follow- 
ed him with absulute confidence. When 
we entered the teat the man turned to a 


very young Bedouin girl and said, ‘Ya, 
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Mariam, I brought your brother.’ The girl 
was an Armenian, an orphan who like me 
had been miraculously saved. After a while 
I learned that poor Mariam was the wife 
of the old shepherd. She was a real sister 
to me and tended me during my illness 
with more than the love of a sister. . . There 
is so much to tell but you cannot finish it 
by telling. I will only say this much that, 
after remaining with the Arabs for quite 
some time, Mariam and I managed to run 
away. She is alive now and happily mar- 
ried to an Armenian boy in Aleppo.” 

“If it had been a stone instead of these 
poor boys it would have melted. How could 
they stand all this? May I be a sacrifice unto 
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the power of God!” the Mother mused loud- 
ly, then turning to Vahan she added: “You 
must gather your wits about you. After 
these many sufferings see to it that you take 
good care of your health and become a man. 
You are the only one who will relight the 
hearth of your home. 


It was already late in the night and the 
rain had stopped. Vahan rose to feet, beg- 
ged forgiveness for having tired them with 
his story, and shouldering his shoe shine 
box, bade his newly-found friends good 
night. 


(Translated by James G. Mandalian ) 
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TOWARD THE POLICY OF 
AN EYE FOR AN EYE 


By REUBEN DARBINIAN 


The United States Congress recently vot- 
ed 100 million dollars to aid the escapees 
from the Soviet yoke and to use them in 
the general fight which is being waged 
against Soviet imperialism. 

Moreover, the United States Government 
recently has created a special body which 
shall organize and direct the psychological 
warfare against the Soviet’s “cold war.” 
This means the U. S$. Government has begun 
to follow to a certain extent the policy of 
retaliation, trying to utilize as far as possible 
some of those revolutionary methods which 
the Soviet Government has used so long and 
so freely against the free world. 

Both of these steps are sensational news 
to the general public since until lately the 
United States Government, at least official- 
ly, pursued the traditional policy of strict 
abstinence from interfering in the internal 
affairs of another country, including the So- 
viet Union. The traditional policy banned 
even indirect intervention, to say nothing 
of active revolutionary activity to overthrow 
a foreign undesirable regime. 

As well known, until recently interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of a foreign coun- 
try, to wage psychological and revolution- 
ary warfare agianst the internal order of an- 
other country was the absolute monopoly of 
the Soviet Government. Taking advantage 
of this monopoly the latter waged “cold” 
and sometimes “hot” wars against the free 
world through the Communist International 
(Comintern, and now Cominform), inter- 
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national trade unions, “peace” congresses, 
fifth columns operating under various false 
“fronts,” intrigue and plotting, and a propa- 
granda which was built on great and small 
lies. 

Today, apparently, the leadership of the 
free world, at least in the United States, 
finally has come to realize that it is impos- 
sible to compete successfully with the So- 
viet’s global conspiracy by adhering strict- 
ly to the traditional and antiquated policy 
of non-interference, and that it is impera- 
tive, at least to a certain extent, to set aside 
the motheaten policy and to match the So- 
viet conspiracy with the same revolutionary 
methods in order to rid mankind of its men- 
acing scourge. 

o * @ 


There was a time, from 1947 to the Kor- 
ean War, when the leaders of the free world 
thought that through the Marshall Plan 
they would be able, if not completely to re- 
move it, at least to restrain the Soviet men- 
ace. But the Korean War which was un- 
doubtedly started at the Soviet’s instigation 
has come to prove that economic measures 
alone are not enough to render the Soviet 
monster harmless and that military meas- 
ures as well are necessary. 

But it soon became plain that even this 
much would not suffice. Why? Because 
the Soviet, at least for the present, is loath 
to start a direct general hot war against the 
free world, and furthermore, because in the 
event of a general hot war only will it be 
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possible to smash her by military and eco- 
nomic superiority. Moreover, we have to 
contend with a government which is un- 
scrupulous in its methods. The Soviet wages 
war against the free world, as well as 
against her subject peoples with revolution- 
ary, conspiratory, and psychological wea- 
pons, weapons which until today were re- 
garded as illegal and impermissible in in- 
ternational relations. 

That of course accounts why the West, 
and the United States in particular, hesi- 
tated until recently to use the weapons 
which are prohibited by international law 
in her fight against the Soviet. True, on 
frequent occasions she vigorously protested 
against the Soviet’s illicit tactics but she 
always avoided retaliating in kind. 

It is a curious fact that when the United 
States Government, after long hesitations, 
finally decided to answer the slanders of 
the Soviet propaganda, she did so by pre- 
senting merely the truth, based on cold 
facts. She contented herself with mere re- 
futation. In the course of time only, and 
this by bitter experience, she became con- 
vinced that it is impossible successfully to 
compete with Soviet lies and provocations 
by mere defensive kind of propaganda. And 
emotional growth is the normal disa- 
although the American propaganda is far 
from having attained its full force just now, 
nevertheless it already has made a good 
head start which promises to become more 
and more effective as time passes, and that 
it will give a satisfactory account of itself 
in the realization of its aim. 


2 ® a 


It is obvious ,however, that even the best 
anti-Soviet propaganda will not suffice to 
win the cold war. Counter propaganda 
alone is not enough to compete with Soviet 
conspiracy. To succeed, a number of other 
measures are necessary, namely those very 
weapons, or at least some of them, which 
the Soviet uses so cleverly and with such 
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unbridled licentiousness against the free 
world. 

An example will illustrate cur point. At 
the end of World War II the Americans and 
the British returned to the Soviet more than 
four million prisoners of war the greater 
part of whom did not want to return to the 
Soviet hell. Many of them committed sui- 
cide or inflicted wounds on themselves to 
avoid falling into the hands of the Soviet. 
Nevertheless the Americans and the British 
forcibly returned these hapless prisoners to 
their executioners. 

Undoubtedly this was not only inhuman 
but politically shortsighted and exceedingly 
harmful a step on the part of the free 
world, because, had they retained at least 
half of these prisoners, today they would 
have had a formidable army of devoted and 
fanatical warriors which could be used in 
case of both the cold and a hot war against 
the Soviets. 


Fortunately, today the United States 
realizes the unpardonable blunder which 
she committed and is trying to correct it. 
The 100 million dollar appropriation by the 
U. S. Congress in behalf of those soldiers 
and citizens who have escaped from the 
Soviet is a sign of this awakening. Further- 
more, despite the original error, the West 
was able to salvage nearly one million anti- 
Communist citizens who had found refuge 
in Western Europe, Germany in particular. 
Need we repeat that this element will be 
the West’s most priceless ally, which it al- 
ready has demonstrated to a certain extent 
by becoming a partner in the general fight 
against the Soviet. 


Harry N. Rosenfield, a member of the U. 


S. Displaced Persons Commission, after | 


visiting Germany and Austria, said: “If we 
can give hope to peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain then we have the most potent wea- 
pon against Communism that any one has 
yet devised.” 

The best way of using that potent weapon 
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is to take the very best of care of those re- 
fugees from the Iron Curtain countries and 
to make wise and effective use of them in 
the fight against Communism. 

It is highly encouraging that the West, 
and the United States in particular, have 
at last taken the first step to encourage this 
element morally and materially, as well as 
those who escaped the Soviet much earlier, 
to organize them for the revolutionary fight 
which is being waged against Communism. 
The recent efforts on the part of the ex- 
patriated nationality groups to organize a 
united front against the usurpers of their 
fatherland is the result of this encourage- 
ment to a tangible extent. 


II 
Soviet Howlings 


As would be expected, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has been greatly upset by the action 
of the United States Congress in voting 100 
million dollars for the benefit of escapees 
from the Soviet Union. The Soviet press, 
furious in its yelpings, is quite unrestrained 
in its attacks on the United States Govern- 
ment. Seized by a paroxysm of persecution 
complex the Soviet authorities see saboteurs 
everywhere, stage artificial trials and punish 
innocent men for espionage, conspiracy and 
sabotage in behalf of the United States. The 
Soviet Government has lodged an official 
protest while Mr. Vishinsky delivered in- 
dignant speeches in the councils of the Uni- 
ted Nations accusing the United States for 
having violated the Soviet-American Treaty 
of 1988 by interfering in the internal life 
of Iron Curtain countries and conspiring 
against their governments. 

Moreover, in a special resolution before 
the United Nations, Mr. Vishinsky called 
upon that body to condemn the United 
States Government for allegedly inciting re- 
bellion against the Communist governments 
and conspiring their overthrow. He de- 
manded at the same time that the United 


Nations bring pressure on the United States 
Congress to repeal its measure in behalf of 
Soviet expatriates. 

o o > 


It is difficult to imagine a charge more 
shameless and cynical than this. As a mat- 
ter of fact, for the past 34 years the Soviet 
Government has expended, not 100 million 
dollars, but thousands of millions to insti- 
gate revolutions and to establish the Com- 
munist regime in non-Communist countries. 
Only last year the Soviet spent not less than 
one billion 400 million dollars for that very 
purpose, according to reliable information. 
In the most artless, crude, and shocking 
manner the Soviet has violated all those 
treaties, including the Soviet-American 
Treaty of 1983, which bound the contract- 
ing parties to strict abstinence from inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of each other. 
The world has come to understand this fact 
from bitter experience. And yet, the same 
Soviet Government has the temerity to raise 
a ringing hue and cry over a comparatively 
modest appropriation in behalf of hapless 
expatriates who might be used in the 
struggle against her relentless aggression. 

This is not, however, to be wondered at 
so much because the Soviet is capable of 
inconceivable brazenry. The surprising 
thing is that the United States Government 
has seen fit to take a defensive position only, 
and has not utilized the occasion to take the 
offensive and to administer a resounding 
lesson to the Soviet pharisees and profes- 
sional plotters. 


The Soviet Government’s inordinate in- 
furiation is understandable at once in view 
of the fact that America, by taking this dar- 
ing step, proves beyond question that she 
has at last understood the most vulnerable 
spot of the Soviet Government and has 
adopted a policy whereby not only she can 
administer an effective lesson but may in- 
flict most serious blows. 
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The step which the United States Gov- 
ernment has taken is still very hesitant and 
comparatively limited, it’s true. But there 
is every reason to believe that this is but 
the beginning of a new policy which inevit- 
ably will be drawn up, will be adopted 
sooner or later, and will be pursued not 
only by the United States but the entire 
West. Because it is impossible to destroy 
the Soviet monster without the use of those 
revolutionary weapons which she herself, 
ever since the beginning of her existence, 
has been using so wantonly against those 
peoples who as yet are free from her bond- 
age. 

Sooner or later the free West will be con- 
vinced that it is impossible successfully to 
compete with a monstrous tyranny which 
cynically flouts all international laws as 
long as they meticulously observe those 
laws, and that the only language which the 
Soviet understands is the language of an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. The 
West is bound to counter the Soviet’s revo- 
lutionary weapons and her fifth columns 
with her own revolutionary brigades and 
fifth columns. 


Ill 
The Impossibility of 
A Permanent Peace 


Many today believe that once the West 
is sufficiently strong militarily and econo- 
mically it will be possible to come to an un- 
derstanding with the Soviet and insure a 
permanent peace. This, we may say, is the 
official view point of the West and espe- 
cially the United States. And it is this be- 
lief which has driven the West to feverish 
efforts at rearmament, not in order to wage 
war but in the hope of preventing the war. 

Apparently, however, this belief too has 
been shaken of late. By this it is not meant 
to convey the impression that there is any 
doubt as to the necessity of Western re- 
armament. No never. On the contrary it 
daily becomes plain to all that such rearma- 


ment is a vital necessity. There is doubt 
only in this sense that even the most com- 
prehensive rearmament will be unable to 
insure a permanent peace as long as the 
Soviet dictatorship which is an enemy of 
permanent peace stands. 

It would be astonishing indeed if the 
Western powers, after their bitter experi- 
ence to date, did not arrive at the conclusion 
that it is futile to negotiate with the Soviet 
for the establishment for a permanent 
peace. But public opinion in regard to the 
peace is so strong and so irresistable that 
the Western powers, to keep the hope of 
peace burning, find it necessary to enter 
into negotiations with the Soviet every time 
a proposition is advanced for peace or dis- 
armament. And they do so although they 
know very well that it is impossible to come 
to a satisfactory agreement with the Soviet 
whose word is worthless. 

It is of course difficult to say, in this ex- 
traordinary behavior of the Western powers, 
to what extent public opinion is responsible 
and how far such procedure is dictated by 
desperation. All the same, the conduct of 
these governments in other fields of activity 
clearly shows that if there still linger some 
vestiges of this outdated and naive belief in 
their souls, that too is about to disappear. 

Plainly, the Western powers at last under- 
stand that the best they can accomplish is 
to maintain a temporary armed truce with 
the Soviet. More than that they can never 
hope for. Yet even after this conviction, un- 
fortunately, as yet they do not know for 
sure what they must do to rid mankind 
from the Soviet tyranny and to establish the 
peace as soon as possible. 


Judging from all signs, the prevalent be- 
lief in official circles is that the Soviet de- 
spotism carries in itself the germs of its dis- 
integration and will collapse under its own 
weight, thus relieving mankind of the night- 
mare of a new world war. 
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But this opinion is not shared by many, 
especially those who know the Soviet reality 
closely. It is interesting to note, for example, 
that those who have escaped from the So- 
viet Union, almost all, positively put no 
faith in the theory of the Soviet’s internal 
disintegration without a strong external aid 
or without a new war. 


Therefore, it would be a big mistake, and 
even exceedingly dangerous, for the West 
to hope for an internal spontaneous rising 
which will bring about the collapse of the 
Soviet regime, and based upon that hope, 
to assume a passive or waiting attitude to- 
ward the Soviet. 


Fortunately, the West, and the United 
States in particular, has begun to under- 
stand the futility and the undesirability of 
such a passive attitude in the present inter- 
national situation, especially toward an 
enemy which is very active, non-waiting, 
and aggressive. 

If it were not for this realization assured- 
ly there would be no effort on the part of 
the West to assemble the expatriated anti- 
Soviet factions and to organize them into a 
united front in the general struggle against 
the Soviet. It is true that these efforts have 
no official status as yet but are being carried 
out by a private American organization. 
One need not be a prophet, however, to 
predict that, sooner or later, official circles 
too will be obliged to fall in line. 

If there is any doubt or question in this 
connection, it is this. How far will the West, 
or the United States in particular, go in this 
direction? Will the effort be confined to 
mere technical aid to the anti-Soviet expa- 
triatesP Will the Western powers content 
themselves merely with bringing these men 
together, encouraging them to organize a 
united front, and leave them on their own 
to carry on the fight against the Soviet as 
they understand it, as well as to leave to 
them the burden of determining the future 
political fate of their peoples; or will the 


West assume the direction of their fight, as 
well as the determination of their future 
fate in accordance with its democratic 
ideals? 

IV 


What Must the West Demand? 


It is often remarked that the West does 
not know what she wants — a circumstance 
which greatly hampers her fight against the 
Soviet which always knows what she wants. 
This observation, unfortunately, is just. 

The West of course knows that she wants 
the Soviet to put an end to her hostility but 
does not know specifically what more she 
wants from the Soviet or concerning the 
Soviet. Does she want the Soviet to dis- 
appear from the face of the earth? Or does 
she merely want the Soviet to leave her 
alone? 

Judging from the statements of her lead- 
ers it would seem that the West would be 
satisfied if the Soviet ceased interfering in 
her internal affairs and agreed on a perma- 
nent peace. In other words, the West would 
not give a thought to the plight of those 
countless peoples who are groaning under 
the Soviet bondage if the latter would only 
leave her alone. On the contrary, the So- 
viet Government is not satisfied with her 
present possessions and wants to sovietize 
the entire world, which means, she wants 
to impose her system of military, political 
and spiritual slavery in those countries 
which still are free, — the same slavery 
which she has established in those lands 
which have had the misfortune of falling 
under her power. 

After long flounderings the West finally 
has come to realize that a peaceful co-eixst- 
ence with the Soviet is impossible for long 
and that the best means of the settlement of 
a permanent peace — the only hope, as a 
matter of fact — is the removal of the Soviet 
from the face of the earth. Even after hav- 
ing grasped this fact, however, the West 
still lacks complete harmony in itself and 
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does not know precisely what sort of re- 
gime she must strive to establish in those 
emancipated countries after the Soviet dic- 
tatorship has been overthrown. And in the 
absence of this clear knowledge she can- 
not give effective direction to the emanci- 
patory movement of those counrties. That 
is the reason why the responsibility of the 
initiative has been left to the expatriated 
anti-Soviet factions and to private American 
organizations. 

As long as she has not made up her mind 
as to what sort of an order she wants to 
establish in the whole world, however, the 
West cannot be depended upon to lead the 
world to a lasting peace. For, if after the 
overthrow of the Soviet regime each peo- 
ple is left to its lot to establish the type of 
order which it prefers within the boundaries 
of its choice, the result will be a perfect in- 
ternational chaos, making a stable peace im- 
possible. 


2 fe a 


A permanent peace depends on the wise, 
farsighted and resolute leadership of the 
West and the general ideal which she shall 
adopt and pursue without hesitation. What 
is this general ideal, what should it be? An 
ideal which shall have the capacity of kind- 
ling whole mankind, to serve as an effec- 
tive counter to the Soviet ideal, and at the 
same time emerge as the best guarantee of 
a lasting peace? 

That general ideal is nothing else, nor can 
be anything else, but the establishment of 
a free democratic order in the Western 
sense in all the countries of the world. 

Why? Because only Western democracy 
can insure for the world a lasting internal 
and external peace, only Western demo- 
cracy can offer the freedom-loving peoples 
of the world political, economic, and spirit- 
ual freedom, only a democratic order can 
create possibilities of economic prosperity 
for all the peoples of the world. 


Indeed, only in a democratic order, as 
comprehended by the West, can all social, 
economic, political and religious quarrels 
be peacefully resolved. Only in Western 
democracies the political and citizenship 
rights of the individual are recognized, re- 
spected, and secure. Only in Western demo- 
cracies are the individual, the people, or 
the religious and nationality minorities free 
from discrimination and persecution. It is 
only the will of peace-loving masses who 
live under a democratic regime of the West- 
ern sense which can insure a lasting peace 
for all mankind. And lastly, only through 
the establishment of this democratic order 
in all lands will it be possible to wage an 
effective fight against the poverty of the 
masses and to pave the way for their eco- 
nomic prosperity. 


If the Western democrats were as enthu- 
siastic about their political philosophy and 
had as much faith in its superior qualities as 
do the Communists who live in non-Soviet 
countries, they would never wish to let each 
nation, after they have been liberated from 
the Soviet tyranny, to establish the order 
of its preference within its boundaries. On 
the contrary they would use every possible 
means to see to it that democratic orders 
are established in all countries. 


In other words, Western democracies 
must never be satisfied with their efforts to 
organize anti-Soviet united fronts alone, 
leaving to them the form of the future ad- 
ministration of their countries, but they 
must assume an active role in the solution 
of their mutual quarrels in accordance of 
course with the democratic principles of 
the West and force them to accept these 
principles. 

Otherwise, even after ridding themselves 
of the Soviet tyranny, the world will wit- 
ness the emergence of new aggressive 
forces, fascistic, despotic, and dangerously 
nationalistic, with all the potentialities of a 
new war. 


4 
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Vv 
The Wiesbaden Conference 


For years there has been a general urge 
to bring together all the expatriated Rus- 
sian and non-Russian anti-Soviet factions to 
form a united front against the Soviet. The 
long and persistent efforts expended in this 
direction, however, were fruitless for two 
reasons: first, the Russian expatriates could 
not agree among themselves; secondly, the 
Russians could not produce an acceptable 
formula with which they could approach 
the non-Russian nationality groups for the 
creation of a united front. 


Fortunately, the beginning of November 
last, thanks to the energetic support of a 
private American organization, a meeting 
was held in the City of Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, participated in by 11 organizations 
five of which were Russian and the remain- 
ing six non-Russian. 


The important thing in this conference is 
of course not so much the power of these 
organizations, to what extent do they rep- 
resent the aspirations of their people, or 
their numerical and political weight. The 
Armenians, for example, were represented 
by a group which is called “The Union of 
Armenian Fighters for Freedom” — an or- 
ganization which is not even known among 
the Armenians and whose membership in all 
probability does not exceed a few dozens. 
The important thing is to what extent these 
decisions correspond with the interests and 
aims of the peoples which they represented. 

These resolutions have been published 
in the form of a public declaration which 
we deem proper to present below in en- 
tirety. 

“We the representatives of five Rus- 
sian and six non-Russian political or- 
ganizations, including the Azeris, the Ar- 
menians, the Belyo-Russians, the Georgians, 
Northern Caucasians and people of Turkis- 
tan, assembled for the purpose of discussing 
the possibilities of creating a united poli- 


tical central organization to coordinate the 
efforts of all the peoples of the present 
Soviet Union to the end of liberating our- 
selves from the Bolshevik dictatorship and 
the Stalinian tyranny, do declare solemnly: 

“1. — That we are united in our inveterate 
enmity to the Communist dictatorship 
whose liquidation shall pave the way for 
the peoples’ liberation. 

“2. — That we are united in admitting 
that our peoples are entitled to the right 
of self-determination, as well as the right to 
determine their fate by following the path 
of democracy. 

“3. — That we are united in striving to 
direct all the energies of our peoples toward 
the decisive fight against the Communist 
slavery, in the name of liberty and peace.” 


It would be difficult to hope that the 
Wiesbaden Conference, the first of its kind, 
could come to an agreement on a more de- 
finite course of action than these general 
principles; and even if it could agree upon 
a definite program, such an agreement 
would be devoid of any practical value for 
following reasons. 

First of all, the organizations or individ- 
uals which participated in that meeting had 
no right to speak in behalf of their peoples 
nor commit them with their promises. 

Secondly, no one can foresee under what 
circumstances the overthrow of the Soviet 
dictatorship shall take place, or what shall 
be the aims of the peoples which are liber- 


- ated. 


Third, if the Soviet dictatorship will be 
overthrown as a result of a new war, no 
one can tell beforehand the role which the 
victorious powers will want to play in the 
final determination of the fate of the liber- 
ated peoples, that is, how far will they leave 
them alone to do what they please. 

Nevertheless, no one can deny the use- 
fulness of the rapprochement of democratic 
organizations, and even individuals, Rus- 
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sian or non-Russian expatriates of the So- 
viet Union, and the compelling necessity 
of fighting the Soviet with a united front. 
If it is difficult, or even impossible to come 
to a working agreement now in regard to 
the future, and even in case of such an 
agreement to attach any value to it, but 
when we consider the task which is ahead 
just now, such an agreement and harmon- 
ious collaboration is both desirable and 
quite possible because all the nationalities 
of Russia are equally and vitally concerned 
in fighting the Soviet tyranny with a united 
front. 

An overall agreement on general prin- 
ciples, such as this, can be useful also in 
that it will pave the way for future negotia- 
tions through the implementation of a 
mutual and better acquaintance, on the 
other hand they can be helpful in enlight- 
ening the West in regard to their problems, 
can be of assistance to their leaders, and 
can prepare the public opinion of the world 
to take a more correct and circumspect 
stand in regard to the solution of future 
problems. 


For example, it would be very instructive 
to the democrats of both the West and the 
non-Russian nationalities of the Soviet 
Union to note the violent insistence of Rus- 
sian democratic organizations to preserve 
the indivisibility of a great Russian State. 
It is equally instructive to see how strong 
are the monarchists, the fascist and half- 
fascist elements among the Russians who 
no doubt can play a sinister role in the 
future political transformation of Russia if 


preventive measures are not taken before- 
hand. 


* 2 


In this connection, for the benefit of the 
general public, highly interesting is the in- 
formation which Mr. I. Don Levine, the rep- 
resentative of the American committee 
which organized the Wiesbaden Confer- 
ence, submitted to the Russian language 
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newspaper of New York (See “Novoye 
Russkoye Slovo,” December 8, 1951). 
According to Mr. Don Levine there were 
wide divergencies of opinion not only 
among the Russians but among the non- 
Russian factions. Melgunov, representing 
one Russian faction, defended the view- 
point of Russian supremacy. He argued 
that, as long as the Russians already have 
elected a Bureau (Central Executive) in 
Stuttgart, it is not necessary to elect a new 
executive together with the non-Russians. 
The present Bureau can easily invite repre- 
sentatives of non-Russians in its make up. 
The Americans intervened and suggested to 
the Russians to abandon their stand and to 
organize a new central body together with 
the non-Russians with equal rights. The 
American advice finally prevailled. 


As to the differences of opinion among the 
non-Russians, according to Mr. Don Levine 
these were occasioned chiefly by secession- 
ist Ukrainians who insisted that the Confer- 
ence accept the principle of Ukrainia’s in- 
dependence right in that meeting. The 
other non-Russians took the position that 
the first task is to overthrow the Soviet re- 
gime and only afterwards tackle the remain- 
ing problems. 

In other words, the non-Russians insisted 
that the question of future political relations 
of the Great Russians and the non-Russian 
nationality groups of the Soviet Union need 
not necessarily be settled at once, but 
should be left to a peoples’ referendum, to 
the constituent assembly of each nation, 
or to the General National Assembly after 
the Bolsheviks are overthrown. 

The Americans have not interfered in this 
question, asserting their position that they 
are interested only in the organization of 
the united front. 


There were heated discussions on the 
question of creating a central executive of 
the united front. Resolutions were intro- 
duced to create a temporary body which 
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shall call the next conference. The Rus- 
sians insisted that their Bureau of Stuttgart 
can call such a conference, while the non- 
Russians rejected the proposition and de- 
manded the election of a new body based on 
equality of voting privilege. After long dis- 
cussions finally the conference elected a new 
committee of six, consisting of three Rus- 
sians and three non-Russians, charged with 
the responsibility of taking the necessary 
steps to implement the proposed coopera- 
tion. 

When asked what questions the Wies- 
baden Conference still left unresolved, Mr. 
Don Levine pointed out three questions. 

1. — The creation of the future Council 
for the Liberation of Russian Peoples 
which shall consist of 60 members, one third 
Russian, one third non-Russians, and one 
third outstanding personalities without any 
discrimination of nationality. 

2. — The name of the future organization. 

3. — The question of the Ukrainians who 
absolutely refuse to join any united front 
unless Ukrainia’s independence is accepted 
beforehand, namely complete secession 
from Russia. 

Don Levine finally emphasized that all 
the nationalities of Russia must enjoy equal 
rights, none must strive to impose its supre- 
macy over the others and no one must per- 
mit himself to distort the meaning of the 
agreements which has been formed or is 
about to be formed. Meanwhile he ex- 
pressed the hope that before long the next 
conference will convene to solve the im- 
pending questions and to give final form 
to the new organization. 


It is interesting that Alexander Kerensky, 
one of the Russian representatives in Wies- 
baden, takes exception with the information 
which Don Levin has offered and provides 
a few noteworthy details of his own in re- 
gard to that meeting. According to him the 
six non-Russian representatives who sat 
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with their five Russian colleagues in Wies- 
baden have declared: 

(a) That they were invited to that meet- 
ing by the American Committee. 

(b) That the word “Russia” must not be 
included in the title of the proposed united 
organization; but must be replaced by the 
expression of “The Soviet Union.” 

(c) That the phrase “All-Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly” must be deleted from 
point three of the political platform devel- 
oped by the Russians. 

(d) That point 4 of that platform, in ad- 
dition to the right to referendum, should 
include a provision granting the non-Rus- 
sian nationalities the right to form their own 
constituent assemblies. 

(e) Automatic recognition of the right of 
the nationalities which seceded from. Rus- 
sia after the Bolshevik Revolution of Octo- 
ber 25 to restore their independence. 

(f) That, lastly, the group of outstanding 
individuals which according to the Russian 
program should constitute one third of the 
future United Council should be stricken 
out from that body. 

Apparently the Russians and the non- 
Russians have fallen far short of perfect 
agreement on all points and the picture of 
the Wiesbaden meeting is not entirely clear 
in view of the contradictory reports pub- 
lished in the press of both camps. It obvi- 
ously will take new meetings to remove 
both the misunderstandings and disagree- 
ments and render possible the election of a 
general central body which will be accept- 
able to all. 


VI 
Free Democracy the Chief 
Guarantee of the Peace 
Not only the opponents of democracy but 
even some of the democrats themselves ad- 
vocate the view that while the Western con- 
cept of free democracy is all right for civil- 
ized nations of the West it is not suited 
however for backward peoples of the East. 
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This view, which is basically wrong, is 
unfortunately often used as an excuse for 
depriving the peoples of the East of the 
benefits of democracy, or to postpone it as 
much as possible. 

It is beyond contention, of course, that 
the peoples of the East are far behind the 
Western nations economically, socially, 
politically, and in point of civilization; they 
lack the political experience of the latter to 
be able to govern themselves. Yet, how 
can these peoples acquire such experience 
if they are not allowed to live in the atmos- 
phere of free democracy? Like the little 
child who cannot learn how to walk until 
he tries, so peoples cannot be ready for a 
democratic order until they are given a 
chance to try it. No nation can learn to 
govern itself in a despotic regime, whether 
foreign or indigenous. 

The urge for self government in man or 
a nation is natural. Every man and nation 
loves freedom which he can acquire and 
enjoy in a true democracy of the Western 
concept. 

Like all men, in their basic urges and 
their proclivities, nations do not differ from 
one another, whether they are civilized or 
backwards. Only in the free atmosphere 
of a democratic regime can nations, like all 
men, acquire political experience, that is, 
learn the fine art of self-rule. Only in such 
an atmosphere can changes of government 
be brought about without resort to force. 
To deprive any people of such a privilege 
under the specious excuse of backwardness, 
or its unpreparedness of self-government, is 
tantamount to dooming that people to per- 
petual state of non-preparedness. 

This does not necessarily mean, however, 
that a nation, even the most backward, 
should be left to its fate to govern itself ac- 
cording to its whim. Never! Like Germany 
and Japan which, in the name of the peace 
and the preservation of their newly-acquir- 
ed democracy, voluntarily have subjected 


themselves to a certain extent to interna- 
tional or Western supervision, so all those 
peoples, whether advanced or backward, 
which are just being introduced to demo- 
cracy, should be subjected to the same sup- 
ervision until they become inured to the 
new order, to prevent them from losing their 
newly-acquired freedom easily, lest they be- 
come a menace to their neighbors and im- 
peril the peace of the world. 

In other words, there must be interna- 
tional guarantees not only to insure the gen- 
eral peace but to sustain democracy in all 
countries. 


Any tyrannical regime in any country 
generally must be regarded as a threat to 
the general peace. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that the international organization 
charged with the responsibility of super- 
vising over the preservation of the peace 
shall in the future assume the further re- 
sponsibility to defend democracy in all 
countries where democracy does not exist. 
Until the creation of an international super- 
visory body such duty should devolve upon 
the Western democracies. 


In other words, the job of installing and 
maintaining democracy, as well as the 
peace, should be regarded as a matter of in- 
ternational concern and must never be left 
to the exclusive responsibility of individual 


nations. 
° ° = 


As to the political future of those peoples 
who suffer under the Soviet yoke, when 
they are liberated, it must be said that it 
would be an unpardonable mistake on the 
part of the West should it deal with the 
Russian Empire in a manner different than 
that which she dealt with Germany and 
Japan, namely, to leave the determination 
of the political fate of those liberated peo- 
ples to their initiative and private resources 
instead of tying them ‘to itself with definite 
guarantees for the preservation of their 
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democracy and the general peace, as she 
did in the case of Germany and Japan. 

We must never overlook the fact that na- 
tions which have lived for long years un- 
der despotic regimes, even after they have 
recovered their freedom, can be strongly 
inclined to, or may be capable of prepar- 
ing the ground, to relapse into a new type 
of despotism as was the case with the Rus- 
sian people who scarcely rid of the Tsarist 
tyranny fell under a far worse type of de- 
spotic regime . 

What then are those guarantees? 


First of all there are those international 
restrictions which have been imposed on 
Germany and Japan to render them harm- 
less as regards the general peace. The 
greatest of these guarantees is the forcible 
maintenance of the democratic concept not 
only by internal vigilance but by interna- 
tional (or Western) supervision and armed 
force. 

Secondly, Russia must be stripped of her 
conquests, just like Germany and Japan. 
Namely, Russia must cease being an empire 
or a vast polyglot state. For the world 
peace and the preservation of democracy, 
it is imperative that the vast Russian em- 
pire be dismembered and its constituent na- 
tionalities be liberated. The Russian nation 
(the so-called Great Russians) must never 
be permitted to concoct a new possibility 
of imposing her supremacy over peoples 
which are much weaker than herself. And 
this all the moreso because there is no guar- 
antee that the “Great-Russians,” if they are 
left to their fate, will not fall victim of a 
new type of despotic rule after a brief span 
of democratic freedom, as they did after 
the overthrow of the Tsar, although they 
enjoyed several months of democratic free- 
dom under the Provisional Government of 
Prince Lvov and Alexander Kerensky. 

Unfortunately, the “Great Russians” and 
their foreign friends recently have been 
feverishly busy with an intensive propa- 


ganda, supported by high-sounding and at- 
tractive arguments for the “unity and the 
indivisibility” of Russia even after the over- 
throw of the Soviet regime under the form 
of a democratic federation without be- 
ing able to offer any guarantee of its stabil- 
ity or permanence and that the “Great Rus- 
sian Nation,” taking advantage of her cen- 
tral position, numerical superiority and 
stronger power will not in the course of 
time abrogate the rights of weaker nations 
which are chained to her chariot as she has 
dealt in the past with the Finns, the Polish, 
the Ukrainians, the Georgians, the Armen- 
ians and a host of other peoples. 


Vil 


Why it is Necessary 
To Dismember Russia? 


There is nothing to be surprised at when 
such Russians as the monarchists, fascists, 
communists, or the advocates of a Great 
Russia defend the idea of a “One and Indi- 
visible Russia.” The surprising thing is to 
see this very same idea vigorously defended 
by Russian democrats and the liberals, and, 
what is most disappointing of all, even by 
the groups which are regarded as the most 
broad-minded or internationally-inclined 
among them. This is the thing which makes 
it very difficult for them and the non-Rus- 
sian democrats of the Soviet Union to ap- 


_ proach one another in a spirit of fairness 


and to agree even on the simple matter of 
forming a united front against the common 
foe. 


This goes to show that all factions of the 
Russian nation are not altogether exempt 
from a deep-rooted sense of Russian domi- 
nation if not real imperialism. From the 
statements of Russian democrats the im- 
pression is gained that the maintenance of 
“One and Indivisible Russia” is in itself a 
great blessing, whereas its dismemberment 
will be a great calamity not only for the peo- 
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ples of that vast empire but for all mankind 
as well. 


Russian democrats are disturbed when 
non-Russians remind them of the words of 
the noted Russian revolutionary, A. Hert- 
zen, uttered one hundred years ago that 
Russia is a peoples’ prison. If these words 
were true in the days of the Tsars how 
much more true they are today under the 
Soviet despotism! Unfortunately, the Rus- 
sian democrats offer us no guarantee that 
these words shall not apply to the future as 
well when the Soviet tyrants are over- 
thrown. 


There are three basic arguments advanc- 
ed by the Russian democrats and their for- 
eign friends in support of the thesis of the 
“unity and the indivisibility of “Great Rus- 
sia.” They are based mainly on economic, 
political, and international considerations. 
Let us examine them one by one. 


It is contended that the preservation of a 
“one and indivisible Russia” is indispens- 
able from the economic viewpoint because, 
in the words of George Kennan, you can- 
not separate Ukrainia from Russia any 
more than you can sever the State of Penn- 
sylvania from the rest of the United States. 

No matter how economically essential 
Ukrainia may be to Russia proper, how- 
ever, the question of Ukrainia cannot be 
solved on economic grounds any more than 
any other national cause. If this were not 
true, why then should Ireland, for example, 
secede from Great Britain, or Norway from 
Sweden, or why should the Austro-Hungar- 
ian and Ottoman Empires have been cut 
to pieces? If economic considerations were 
a factor or constituted an obstacle in the 
path of the peoples’ liberation, the conclu- 
sion is no empire of the past should have 
disintegrated into its constituent parts be- 
cause division is always economically dis- 
advantageous. 

According to another argument which to 
a certain extent is based on the economic 


factor, the dismemberment of a country like 
Russia at a time when it is the universal 
tendency of the nations to unite not only 
economically, but politically and militarily 
as well, is an absolutely reactionary and 
harmful step. 

It is quite true that many countries im- 
pelled by considerations of self-defense 
seek refuge in regional pacts, pooling their 
economic, political, and military resources, 
but they do so of their own free will and at 
the same time as equals. Certainly they 
would not enter into such pacts or alliances 
if the United Nations had not been hamp- 
ered by the obstructionist policy of the So- 
viet Union and were able to fulfill her mis- 
sion, namely to preserve the world peace 
and to resolve international disputes by 
peaceful means. 

But once the Soviet dictatorship is over- 
thrown, with the removal of her obstruc- 
tionism, there can be no doubt that the 
United Nations Organization, or the organi- 
zation which conceivably might replace it, 
will be in a position to eliminate the neces- 
sity of regional alliances by itself acting as 
the arbiter of disputes and the maintainer 
of the peace. When this happens it will be 
infinitely more advantageous for nations, for 
the preservation of their freedom and inde- 
pendence, to rely on an international gen- 
eral organization rather than a local or re- 
gional confederation or federation. 


Why then this universal tendency of the 
nations to become independent? Because 
only in at atmosphere of national indepen- 
dence can they keep intact and develop 
freely their national spiritual individuality, 
their culture, their art, and their way of 
life. Because only in a free and indepen- 
dent state can they — especially the small 
nations — feel secure from the political, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual pressure of those na- 
tions which are stronger then themselves. 

In other words, like every great nation, 
so each small nation wants to be the sole 
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master of its fate, the equal of any nation 
in privileges and rights. 

A third argument advanced in behalf of 
the preservation of “one and indivisible 
Russia” which is often heard of late is this. 
It is contended that the dismemberment of 
the Soviet empire as a result of a new war 
will inevitably bring about the unification, 
the rearmament, and the strengthening of 
Germany. Such a revitalized Germany, it is 
contended, will be a new menace to her Eu- 
ropean neighbors. And since there will be 
no power in Western Europe strong enough 
to restrain such a new menace it is impera- 
tive that at least in Eastern Europe we have 
such a power and that power is the “one 
and indivisible Russia,” a completely regen- 
erated, free and democratic state. 

This argument too is both trumped-up 
and unconvincing. It is quite true, of course, 
that after the collapse of the Soviet Empire 
Germany again may become a strong power 
in Europe. But, judging from the course 
of present events, she shall be permitted to 
rearm only in case she becomes an intrinsic 
part of the economic, political, and military 
structure of Western Europe, and therefore, 
it is difficult to imagine that she shall have 
either the chance or the possibility of turn- 


Fy 


ing into an enemy of the West. 

Moreover, once the Soviet dictatorship is 
overthrown the present United Nations Or- 
ganization will emerge stronger, or may be 
replaced by another and stronger interna- 
tional organization which will be in a posi- 
tion to restrain any nation which threatens 
anew the peace of the world. 

Finally, even if Germany should become 
strong enough once again to threaten the 
peace of the world, at all events it will not 
be the “one and indivisible Russia” on 
which the world may rely for the defense of 
the peace, because no one can guarantee 
that, if Russia is not dismembered, the 
democratic regime which shall follow the 
Bolshevik tyranny will last, or will not be 
replaced by a fascist regime reminiscent of 
the German Nazis which will not be an even 
greater scourge to mankind. 

Thus, no matter from which angle we ap- 
proach the future of Russia, we cannot de- 
fend her indivisibility nor the preservation 
of the Great State without doing a gross in- 
justice to the non-Russian nationalities of 
the Soviet Union, without shackling or en- 
dangering their freedom and independence, 
and without creating a new menace to the 
peace of the world. 
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THE LATE 
LEVON CHANTH 


By K. PANIAN 


Levon Chanth was one of the most talent- 
ed and most prolific authors of the last sixty 
years of Western Armenian literature. For 
more than sixty years he wielded his pen, 


, amassing an imposing output of highly valu- 


able and multifold creative works which 
compassed the entire gamut of belle letters 
— novels, poetry, dramatic plays, historical 
essays, research studies, and works on so- 
ciology, psychology and pedagogy. He de- 
voted an equal period to the education of 
generations. 

Levon Chanth — his baptismal name Le- 
von Seghbosian — was born in 1869 in Istan- 
bul of a well-to-do family. We know very 
little about the first years of his childhood, 
except that he received his primary edu- 


| cation in local schools and later studied at 


the Jemaran (Junior College) of Scutari, a 
suburb of Istanbul. 

By virtue of its natural beauty, its mix- 
ture of Eastern and Western civilizations, 
and especially as the Western Armenian 
cultural center, Istanbul was bound to leave 
a profound impression on the mind of in- 
fant Seghbosian, moulding his future life, 
and putting its stamp on the literature 
which he created. 

Levon Seghbosian studied at the Jema- 
ran of Scutari until the year 1883 where he 
was noted as a most intelligent and promis- 
ing student. That same year a ceremony 
of Miuronorhnek (the blessing of the holy 
unction ) was held in Etchmiadzin, the seat 
of the Armenian Catholicos. The affair was 
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attended by thousands of Armenians from 
Armenia, the Caucasus, and Turkey. One 
of the visitors, A. Ayvazian by name, an 
educator and poet from Istanbul, taking 
advantage of the occasion had an interview 
with Catholicos Gevorg IV, who was a na- 
tive of Istanbul and the founder of Gevorg- 
ian Jemaran. 

The Gevorgian Jemaran, was founded in 
1869 but regular curricular operation was 
begun in 1874. Primarily aimed to prepare 
clericals and intellectuals for both the na- 
tion and the church, as an all-Armenian in- 
stitution the Jemaran already had rallied 
under its roof a large number of education- 
ally-minded Armenian youths from Arme- 
nia and the Caucasus. 

Driven by local patriotism Mr. Ayvazian 
appealed to the Armenian Catholicos that 
Istanbul too should have its quota of stud- 
ents at the Jemaran. Upon the Catholicos’ 
assent, he returned to Istanbul where, after 
having consulted with the local authorities, 
he succeeded in assembling nearly 30 stud- 
ents whom he took to the Gevorgian Jema- 
ran in 1884. When he arrived in Etchmiad- 
zin the Catholicos was in his last days, while 
the directors of the college were reluctant 
to accept so many students in one batch. 

Disappointed by the action of the school 
authorities, Ayvazian appealed to the dying 
Catholicos to instruct the authorities to ac- 
cept as many students who can pass their 
entrance examinations. In the ensuing ex- 
examinations eight were accepted one of 
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whom was Levon Seghbosian. Two others 
were the future Komitas Vardapet and the 
noted public leader A. Vramian. 

At that time the Gevorgian Jemaran was 
a nationalistic center, inoculating the stud- 
ents with the spirit of public devotion and 
service. Levon Seghbosian studied here as 
a resident student for seven years, having 
for his teachers K. Kostanian, S. Palasanian, 
P. Vardanian, A. Nahapetian and others, all 
of whom were highly equipped intellect- 
uals. 

He was graduated from the Jemaran in 
1891, at the comparatively young age of 22, 
having completely absorbed the curricular 
subjects which were offered by the school: 
languages, literature, history and science. 

Upon his return to Istanbul, Seghbosian 
at once adopted the career of teaching, serv- 
ing in this capacity in the National School 
of Rodosto for two years. 

He made his debut in Armenian litera- 
ture in 189]. As early as his student days in 
the Jemaran he had made some preliminary 
attempts in this direction and had written 
quite a number of essays some of which 
were worthy of publication, but he had 
destroyed all these manuscripts. 


In the 90’s the controversy over the supre- 
macy of the Grabar (Classical Armenian) 
and the Ashkharabar (Modern Armenian) 
already had ended with the triumph of the 
latter, and romanticism had given way to 
the school of realism. At that time the pro- 
ponents of the School of realism among 
Western Armenians were A. Arpiarian, K. 
Zohrab, and L. Pashalian. Imbued with 
this spirit of realism, writing in modern Ar- 
menian with a pure and clear style, under 
the penname of Levon Chanth, Levon 
Seghbosian made his entry into Armenian 
letters with his memoirs entitled “Mnak 
Barovi Irikounuh” (The Evening of Good- 
bye) which was published in serial form 
in the Armenian language newspaper Hai- 
renik of Istanbul, the young author’s first 
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and last work as an adherent of the realistic 
school. 


The cold reality of life coupled with his 
natural inclinations soon came to prove that 
the education which he had received at the 
Jemaran was far from satisfying the ever 
exploring and restless spirit of Levon 
Chanth. It was the century of the expan- 
sion and the triumph of natural sciences 
only the echoes of which he had heard at 
the Jemaran and in Istanbul. Infected by 
the spirit of the age, and filled with an in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge, Levon 
Chanth finally departed for Europe to con- 
tinue his advanced education. 


Interrupting his teaching profession, 
Chanth left for Germany in 1892 where he 
remained for seven years as a student at 
the Universities of Lepzig, Jena and Mun- 
ich, specializing in pedagogy, psychology, 
history of literature and the arts, but act- 
ually concentrating his mind on the natural 
sciences. During this period he came into 
contact with the contemporary literary cur- 
rents and social movements in Europe. 
Thus, when he was graduated in 1899 he 
was already 30, a fully matured and liberal 
intellectual. 


During his seven years of student life in 
Germany Chanth was not a student in the 
ordinary sense of the word but he was a 
writer of vast erudition as well. Simultane- 
ously with his studies he produced many 
original works which have won for him a 
secure place in Armenian literature. 

Thus, between 1892 and 1898 he saw the 
publication of seven of his works. These 
were: in 1892, “Leran Aghchikuh” (The 
Daughter of the Mountains), a novel in 
verse consisting of five cantos, and “Yeraz 
Orer” (Dream Days), a novel in prose; in 
1894, “Doursetziner” (The Outsiders), a 
novel; “Yerger” (Songs), an anthology of 
lyric poems which he had written between 
1891 and 1894; in 1896, “Verzhin;” in 1897, 
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“Dardzeh” (The Return); and in 1898, 
“Derasanouhie” (The Actress). 

In 1899 Chanth left Europe and via Paris 
and Switzerland moved to the Caucasus 
where, with the exception of brief absences, 
he remained for more than twenty years as 
writer and educator. 

In 1908 Chanth married Miss Sh. Nerces- 
sian, a young woman of high education and 
well known contributor to Children’s maga- 
zines in Caucasus. 

In 1906-1908 Chanth was president of the 
Gayanian Girls College of Tiflis and during 
the following two years he was lecturer at 
the local Armenian National School of Eri- 
van. 

During his stay in Caucasus Chanth took 
part in the contemporary intellectual move- 
ment of the Armenians, establishing many 
acquaintances and friendships with noted 
Eastern Armenian writers. He was a regu- 
lar lodger at the famous Armenian poet 
Hovhanness Toumanian’s “Vernadoun” — 
a literary rendezvous where such’ noted 
writers as Gh. Aghayan, Avetik Isahakian, 
N. Aghbalian, D. Demirjian met once or 
twice a week to read their manuscripts and 
to carry on discussions on language, litera- 
ture, and the arts. 

In contrast with the first decade of his 
literary activity as a lyricist and novelist, 
during the second and succeeding decades 
Levon Chanth came to the fore as the play- 
wright. His first play, “Yessi:Marduh” (The 
I Man) saw the light in 1901; in 1903, 
“Ourishi Hamar” (For the Sake of Others}, 
and in 1904, “Jamboon Vra” (On the Road). 

In 1910 Chanth moved to Europe with his 
family where he remained for one year. The 
following year, 1911, he moved to Istanbul 
where he served for two years as professor 
of history, psychology, and pedagogy at the 
Central and Yessayan Colleges. 

The year 1912 was a turning point mn the 
literature of Levon Chanth, completely re- 
volutionizing his literary field, as well as the 


general trend of Armenian literature. That 
year saw the publication of his classical play 
“Hin Astvatzner” (Ancient Gods). 

By 1912 Chanth already was a known 
figure of twenty years as poet, novelist, and 
playwright. He had produced more than 
twenty volumes all of which were avidly 
read by both Eastern and Western Armen- 
ians. All of these works were built on the 
immediate present, although his heroes and 
the conflicts of his creation were far remov- 
ed from daily mundane cares. 

The unusual stir created by his Ancient 
Gods in Caucasus soon cast its reverbera- 
tions in Istanbul, giving rise to many literary 
round tables, participated in by the press. 
It may be stated without any hesitation that, 
in the history of Armenian letters, until 
then, and even to our days, no literary work 
had created so much interest and furore as 
did his Ancient Gods. The reasons for this 
are many but to delve into them may divert 
us from our subject. 


Thereafter Ancient Gods was translated 
into German and Russian and efforts were 
made to stage the work in the capitals of 
the two countries by the State Theaters, but, 
like many another worthy enterprise which 
was left unfinished, the First World War 
prevented its staging. It was not until 1917 
that Stanislavsky, the great master of the 
Russian theater, staged it in the City of Ros- 
dov. 


Ancient Gods has had many editions, and 
inspite of its complex structure and the 
countless difficulties in staging it, to this day 
it is the most popular play which is staged 
by Armenian theaters of the Dispersion. 

Another of Chanth’s works, small in 
volume but profoundly artistic in structure 
entitled “Kinuh” (The Woman) was pub- 
lished in 1912. 

With the royalties accruing to him from 
the staging of his Ancient Gods in Caucasus, 
in 1918 Chanth moved to Europe, and soon 
after came the World War. During these 
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stormy days, despite the fact that most of 
the roads were closed and transit was risky 
by making an extensive tour from the north 
via Norway, Finland, and Russia, Chanth 
made two trips to the Caucasus, the first in 
answer to an invitation to attend the stag- 
ing of his Ancient Gods, and the second in 
connection with the Armenian volunteer 
movement. 

After the Armistice of November, 1918, 
while preparations were being made for the 
Paris Peace Conference, Levon Chanth who 
was in Paris was invited to join the sessions 
of the Armenian National Delegation head- 
ed by Nubar Pasha. In this capacity he 
was of great assistance to the Delegation 
in the preparation of the memorandum 
which summarized the Armenian claims. 


On May 28, 1918, the Armenians pro- 
claimed the creation of the Independent 
Republic of Armenia, thus putting an end 
to the slavery of centuries, and creating the 
conditions of a new and free life. In the 
ensuing parliamentary elections Chanth 
was elected a member of the Armenian 
Parliament and on one occasion he served 
as the president of that body. 

The newly-created independent Repub- 
lic, however, was not left alone for long. 
Political events in the immediate neighbor- 
hood took a precipitate course endangering 
the safety of the Republic. Armenia was 
passing through a critical period, caught in 
the vice of the Turkish crescent and the 
Russian Hammer and Sickle. To relieve the 
pressure, the Armenian Government sent a 
delegation to Moscow headed by Levon 
Chanth to negotiate a friendly understand- 
ing with the Soviet rulers of the time. How- 
ever, these negotiations proved fruitless and 
finally, on December 2, 1920, Armenia was 
forced to submit to the Soviet regime. 

Despite their previous pledges, the new 
rulers of Armenia filled the jails with former 
members of the Armenian Government, in- 
tellectuals and political leaders. Levon 
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Chanth was one of those who tasted the 
bitterness of this brutal persecution. The 
Bolshevik axe already was at work when a 
new popular uprising expelled the new 
rulers from the country, wrecked the doors 
of the jails, and liberated hundreds of in- 
carcerated prisoners. 

Liberated from his dungeon, Levon 
Chanth joined the army of refugees on the 
road to safety. In the spring of 192] he 
crossed to Iran and from there, via India, 
then Egypt, finally in 1925 he reached Mar- 
seilles, France, where he settled down and 
resumed his writing and teaching. 


During the entire course of the war and | 


the suceeding years Chanth’s pen never 
ceased its flow of production. In 1916 he 
published his second outstanding play 
“Kaisr” (The Emperor), a powerful drama- 
tic story taken from Byzantine history 
which in the opinion of critics was even 
superior to his Ancient Gods. In 1918 he 
published his “Sheghtayvatz” (Chained), 
a dramatic play based on the Bagradouni 
period, and “Ingatz Berdi Ishkhanouhin’ 
(The Princess of the Fallen Castle), a 
powerful and deeply-moving play taken 
from the period of the Cilician era of Ar- 
menian history. 

In the succeeding few years he produced 
several socio-political essays: “Our Inde- 
pendence,” “What is Nationality?”, “Peo- 
ple and Intellectuals,” all the product of his 
unique and original analytical approach. 

In 1926 Levon Chanth was invited to the 
Poghosian National School of Alexandria 
one of whose professors was his old friend 
Nicol Aghbalian. Here he was professor 
of Armenian language and general history 
for three years. 

In 1928 he wrote his last play entitled 
“Oshin Bayl” based upon the events of the 
Cilician era of the 14th century. 

In 1928 a group of Armenian intellectuals 
and civic leaders founded an organization 
in Cairo, Egypt, called “Armenian National 
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Cultural and Publishing Association” with 
a comprehensive cultural program. The 
first act of this organization was the found- 
ing of the Jemaran (College) of Beirut by 
Levon Chanth and Nicol Aghbalian in 1929. 
For the past 20 years Chanth was president 
of the Jemaran. 

The Armenian Jemaran, the equivalent 
of the French Lycee (Junior College), is a 
preparatory school for the French Bachelor 
of Arts examinations. It is a difficult thing, 
with limited resources to maintain an edu- 
cational institution in the Dispersion. View- 
ed from this angel the continued existence 
of the Armenian Jemaran for the past 22 
years is highly significant, made possible by 
great sacrifices and thanks to the indomit- 
able will and the idealistic devotion of the 
two great pillars, Levon Chanth and Nicol 
Aghbalian. 

The number of those who have studied 
at the Beirut Jemaran reaches into hun- 
dreds while the graduates number more 
than one hundred a great part of whom 
have entered the teaching profession, others 
have become known writers, and still others 
have entered other fields as doctors, den- 
tists, and similar professionals. 

Along with his pedagogical activities 
Levon Chanth produced many outstanding 
literary works. Two of these works, “Psy- 
chology” and “Pedagogy,” conceived in two 
volumes each, have been introduced to the 
public with the publication of their first 
volumes. During the past two decades 
Chanth completed a complete series of text- 
books: “Alphabet,” “Children’s World,” 
“The Fatherland,” “Written Lessons,” “The 
Western Armenian Grammar,” all of which 
are used in Armenian schools in the Middle 
East. 

In 1945 the Armenian periodical “Akos” 
published Chanth’s last novel, “The Thirst 
of the Souls,” which later was published as 
a separate volume. The same year Chanth 
conceived the idea of publishing his com- 
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plete works in ten volumes. Seven of these 
volumes already have been published and 
are public property; the manuscripts of the 
remaining three volumes are ready for pub- 
lication. , 

Worthy of special notice among these 
seven volumes is his large work entitled 
“Armenian Folklore,” published in 1947, in 
which, with his typical approach, the author 
portrays the original period of Armenian 
folklore, the Christian Millennium, The 
Middle Ages coming down to our times. 
When he started this ambitious project, his 
original plan did not exceed the scope of 
two dozen pages, an article which he would 
attach at the end of his textbooks entitled 
“The Fatherland.” But once he had started, 
the two dozen pages swelled up to more 
than one hundred pages and yet he had 
scarcely started his subject. 

A man who was never daunted by the 
enormity of work, Levon Chanth succumb- 
ed to the pressure of his subject and after 
three years of silent and toilsome labor, in 
1946, he had already completed his work 
which was published as the ninth volume 
of his complete works. This was Chanth’s 
swan song. 

After 1946 Chanth did not produce any 
literary works. He revised and redeveloped 
one or two works which had been written 
long since and which had been rewritten 
several times. To this class belong his two 
volumes on pedagogy. 

From then on Chanth devoted his whole 
time to the publication of his complete 
works and to the institution which he 
founded. The consolidation and the per- 
petuation of the Jemaran became the chief 
object of his solicitude. 

The year 1946 was a year of anxiety for 
the Jemaran and Chanth himself. The Pub-: 
lic Health authorities having condemned 
the building, the Government ordered 
Chanth to vacate it immediately. It would 
be impossible to finish the academic year. 
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He had to look for a new building. 

In the beginning of 1947 the intermediate 
and higher classes were transferred to an 
antiquated building on the seashore while 
the primary grades were kept in the lower 
storey of the old building. Such an arrange- 
ment, however, could not be kept up for 
long. Deeply concerned with the fate of 
the Jemaran, Chanth explained the gravity 
of the situation in his letters to the Central 
Executive of the National Cultural Asso- 
ciation. 

In those days the sisters of Nishan Palan- 
jian who had died in 1944 in Cairo, to per- 
petuate the memory of their beloved 
brother, made a donation of 20,000 Egypt- 
ian pounds to the Jemaran. This substantial 
gift was a great lift to the Board of Trustees 
who now began to look around for a suit- 
able building or to plan the construction of 
an entirely new building. Meanwhile Dr. 
H. Ohanchanian, the president of the Cul- 
trural Association, was preparing to come 
to Beirut to settle the final formalities of 
the Palanjian gift when his mission was 
abrutly ended by his sudden and unexpect- 
ed death in the latter half of July, 1947 
Soon after, on August 15, came the sudden 
death of Nicol Aghbalian, Chanth’s close 
friend aud joint Director of the Jemaran for 
the past eighteen years. 


These two deaths, succeeding each other, 
left a shocking impression on Levon 
Chanth; and yet, being a man of action, and 
undaunted by his grief, he immediately set 
to work. The entire city was ransacked for 
a suitable lot for a new building or a set of 
buildings which could be used for a school. 
Finally, in one of the most enviable districts 
of the City of Beirut they found a well 
equipped building with a spacious garden 
which for the past 25 years, under the 
French Protectorate, had served as the man- 
sion of the admiralty. It was a beautiful 
building, had a magnificent garden, and the 
cost assuredly would be very high. It soon 


became plain that the sum would not suffice 
for the purchase. Upon this, the Central 
Executive of the Armenian National Cul- 
tural Association made a daring decision, 
namely, to send Levon Chanth to the Uni- 
ted States to open a fund campaign. 
Despite his advanced age, and with the 
virility of a youth, Chanth at once set out 
for America in September of 1948. The 
same year, the final red tape of the sale 
and the transfer of the new building hav- 
ing been completed, in October, the Jema- 
ran was transferred to the new building. 


Meanwhile, in America, Chanth was re- 
ceived with unusual acclaim. Rallies were 
held in 36 Armenian populated cities in all 
of which Levon Chanth, the renowned 
writer and educator, as the principal 
speaker, delivered lectures on education 
and topics related to the Armenian ques- 
tion, stressing the importance of the schools 
in the preservation of the Armenian people. 
Wherever he visited, he took with him an 
inexhaustible and infectious reserve of the 
Armenian spirit, a fresh breath, a new faith 
and inspiration for his listeners. 

His success was better than was expected. 
Everywhere the people received the great 
writer with open arms and donated to his 
fund generously. During his stay of seven 
months in the States he raised a sum of 
nearly 127,000 dollars, a sum regarded as 
highly satisfactory in view of the fact that 
his rallies coincided with other fund rais- 
ing campaigns in the same Armenian Ameri- 
can faction which supported his cause. 


But Chanth was not satisfied with merely 
this much. The funds which he raised could 
easily be consumed in the course of time; 
the important thing was to create a perma- 
nent sponsoring body which would assume 
the responsibility of supporting the Jema- 
ran. Chanth was successful in this case too. 
Through the initiative of Messres Harry 
Carian, Alexander Pilibos, and Arpaxad 
Setrakian, the foundation was laid of a 
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permanent body which is called The Ar- 
menian Cultural Foundation. 


In June of 1949 Levon Chanth returned 
to Lebanon where he was received with 
universal enthusiasm. It was the first time 
he was setting foot in the new building 
which opened before him new vistas of 
future accomplishments in keeping with his 
zeal and faith. Yes, although the Jemaran 
owned a new building, still there were many 
matters to be attended to, such as a kinder- 
garten, a dormitory, an assembly hall, a 
modern printing press, one more compelling 
than the other. 


In the latter part of May, 1950, took place 
the official opening of the Jemaran’s new 
building, attended by the three founders of 
the Armenian Cultural Foundation from 
America. The formal opening was made 
by the President of the Lebanese Republic 
who used the occasion to decorate Levon 
Chanth with the Medal of Merit, first class, 
of Lebanon. 


In October of 1950 Chanth opened the 
Kindergarten branch of the Jemaran, a pro- 
ject which had been on his mind for long 
years but which had been always postponed 
chiefly because of the lack of means, await- 
ing the proper time. 


More costly than could have been imag- 
ined, the newly-opened Kindergarten was 
a model institution, equipped with all the 
modern conveniences. Chanth had finally 
put into operation the pedagogical prin- 
ciples which he had taught for long years 
and he felt satisfied with the fruition of his 
labors. 


“Either the best, or nothing,” this was his 
conception of his educational institution. 
The child must open his eyes in a gay and 
attractive setting, as he enters the threshold 
of school. The school must be an even 
more attractive place than the home. The 
eye of the child must see the best of every- 
thing, must be enlivened with the best, and 


must be educated under the breath of the 
very best. 

Levon Chanth who had succeeded in put- 
ting the Jemaran back on its feet again, now 
concentrated his whole attention on his 
kindergarten. After passing his entire plan 
of the subjects to be taught and the man- 
ner of teaching through the critical criterion 
of his analytical mind, he turned over the 
execution to the school teachers while he 
kept a close watch over them to see to it 
that his instructions were carried out to the 
letter. 

Fate, however, was inexorable to Levon 
Chanth. In the latter part of May, 1951, he 
fell seriously ill, just at the moment when 
urgent problems connected with the Jema- 
ran awaited their solution. At first it was 
thought it was a mere customary illness 
which might pass in a few days. But each 
passing day his condition became more and 
more critical. Before two weeks the symp- 
toms of a serious and incurable disease al- 
ready were visible. The care of the con- 
stantly attending physicians, the medicines 
which were administered registered no im- 
provement. 

On July 12, despite his advanced age, he 
was subjected to a serious surgical opera- 
tion which, although successful, could not 
save him. The symptoms of the incurable 
disease dissipated ali hope of recovery. 
Levon Chanth’s work was practically ended, 
the remainder was a matter of months. And 
yet, those few months which he was allow- 
ed to live are sufficient to characterize the 
man and his moral fiber. His sick bed never 
prevented him from keeping in close touch 
with Armenian educational and public life. 
His interest in the Jemaran, his constant 
suggestions for the improvement of the in 
stitution, his brave, fearless, and resolute 
stand in the face of death until the end 
came are a monument to the character and 
the fortitude of the great educator. 


The steadily advancing disease could not 
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shake the will to live in him for one mo- 
ment. Knowing the fate which awaited 
him, he spoke with the courage of the stoic, 
ready to meet his death any moment. What 
he wanted was one or two more months. 
In his death bed his mind was constantly 
absorbed with the second volume of his 
“Pedagogy,” the last of his complete works, 
which he wanted to retouch and which 
work he already had started in his sick bed. 
Two more hours of work and it would be 
finished. 

In the middle of November his condition 
took a turn for the worse. He began to 
feel the final disintegration of his powers, 
became reconciled now with the idea of 
death and made his final arrangements. 

On November 19 he became unconscious 
and the next day he was in a complete 
coma. The next ten days he suffered on the 
verge of death, until November 29, Thurs- 
day afternoon, three o’clock, when he finally 
closed his eyes to surrender himself to 
eternal sleep. 

Although the Armenian people were pre- 
pared for months for the fate which await- 
ed Levon Chanth, nevertheless the news of 
his death was stunning to all. 

He was given a national burial on Sun- 
day morning, December 2. Despite the 
heavy rain, a huge throng of mourners 
counting in thousands, silent and reverent- 
ial, followed the bier of the great man who 
was parting from them forever. A dozen 
funeral speeches eulogized the memory of 
the great Armenian, the great writer, and 
the great educator, and in a general out- 
burst of emotion his casket was delivered 
to the earth. 

Thus comes to an end the life of a great 
educator, and erudite pedagogue, and the 
ideal Armenian man. Death has taken 
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what belongs to the earth; turning the in- 
tellectual and the ideal over to coming gen- 
erations. 


The preceding sketch is but a brief out- 
line of a prolific and fruitful life which was 
Chanth’s. He closed his eyes forever at the 
ripe age of 82, without having exhausted 
his full energies. Until he breathed his last 
in ideals and spirit he was the fresh writer- 
pedagogue. If his sickness had not been so 
inexorable he could have lived and worked 
many more years. To live with him was 
tantamount to creating. 


For more than sixty years he wielded his 
pen, producing a multifold and highly valu- 
able literature of his own, and devoting as 
much time to the education of generations. 
He leaves behind a great literary legacy, in 
quality and volume. Great also is the num- 
ber of his pupils, beginning with 1891 in 
the schools of Rodosto, Tiflis, Erivan, Istan- 
bul, Marseilles and Alexandria until the 
Jemaran of Beirut. 


Levon Chanth is one of those unique Ar- 
menian figures whose mind busied itself in 
many directions, and who grappled with 
and solved many problems, whether intel- 
lectual or national. He was one of those 
intellectuals whose soul was a perpetual 
cauldron of spiritual flights, struggles, fights, 
and explorations, — a high intellectual mind 
in whose legacy, from end to end, the 
thinker discerns the man of critical analysis 
and endless, restless searches. A writer who 
more than any one else wrestled with ab- 
stract questions as well as with psycho- 
logical and public problems. 

The name of Levon Chanth, as well as 
the literature which he bequeathed, will 
be an inseparable part of Armenian culture, 
today and tomorrow. 
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THE DIVINE ORACLE 


By MALKAS 


A NOTE 


“The Divine Oracle,” a powerful drama- 
tic story of Kurdish chivalry which grappled 
with the question of saving the lives of 2000 
refugee Armenians, is a chapter from the au- 
thors’ recent book entitled “On My Way.” 
The time is the period of Armenian deporta- 
tions. There is consternation, terror, and 
universal carnage in the land of Armenia. 
Two thousand Armenian refugees, consist- 
ing of men, women and children, have taken 
refuge in Dersim, a Kurdish stronghold be- 
tween the two tributaries of River Eu- 
phrates, Murad and Karasoo, a mountain- 
ous island region between the Provinces of 
Erzerum and Kharpoot. An Armenian youth 
by the name of Levon, and Professor Lulej- 
ian, a former educator at the Armenian Col- 
lege of Euphrates, are stranded in Dersim. 
The former meets a Kurdish lad by the 
name of Allo, the son of Sheikh Husseyin, 
the chief of the most formidable Kurkish 
tribe, and is busy teaching him how to read 
and write. The Turkish Government has 
called upon the Kurkish tribal chiefs of Der- 
sim to lay down their arms and to surrender 
the 2000 Armenians in their care. An emer- 
gency council of the chiefs is called which 
will decide the fate of the Armenian refu- 
gees. In this council Sheikh Husseyin sees 
a vision from Allah and delivers an oracle 
which decides the fate of the refugees.— 
Editor. 


As the days passed life became more or 
less routine for Levon. Confined to his 
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little village seldom visited by travelers on 
account of the cold winter, completely cut 
off from the outside world, ignorant of the 
progress of the war on which depended the 
fate of more than 2000 Armenians who had 
found shelter in Dersim, he was doomed 
to a life of complete isolation. He won- 
dered how the Armenians of Vaspoorakan, 
Taron, and the Plain of Ararat were faring. 
These thoughts tormented him day and 
and night and yet he had no way of know- 
ing. 

The refugees, most of whom were wo- 
men, were fairly safe and occupied in Der- 
sim. Many of the women worked in the 
homes of the Aghas — Kurdish local chiefs 
— weaving and sewing — chores which did 
not interest the Kurdish women. The men 
folk toiled with the Kurdish men to eke out 
a daily living. 

A crowd of more than 2000 refugees con- 
fined in such a small region naturally could 
not pass unnoticed by the Turkish authori- 
ties. Accordingly, Shevket Bey, the Kaima- 
kam (Governor) of Khozat, sent special let- 
ters to the Kurdish Aghas demanding the 
surrender of the refugees, that Kurdish war- 
riors join the Turkish Army, and thirdly, 
that the people of Dersim disarm and sur- 
render their arms to the Government. 

The demands of the Turkish Kaimakam 
caused a furore in Dersim. For hundreds 
of years the Turkish Government had 
fought to disarm the people of Dersim but 
had failed to make first base. To do so in 
time of war was clearly out of the question. 
The surrender of the refugee Armenians, 
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however, was an entirely different question 
which caused the Kurds no small worry. Be- 
sides, reluctant as they were to meet the 
Turkish demands, there was no perfect 
agreement among the Aghas in regard to 
the fate of the refugees. 

Shevket Bey’s appeals gradually became 
more threatening until finally he delivered 
his ultimatum calling upon the Aghas to 
assemble in Khozat on December 15 to give 
their final answer, whereupon the Seyids 
— tribal chiefs — and the Aghas decided to 
hold a consultation before they met the 
Kaimakam in Khozat on the appointed day. 
The preliminary conference was to take 
place at the mansion of Zeino Zade Musta- 
fa Agha in the Village of Yerkan, a distance 
of four hours travel from Khozat. 


In a spacious garden, scarcely a stone’s 
throw from the Village of Yerkan, was situ- 
ated the two storey mansion of Mustafa 
Agha, the like of which could not be found 
in all Dersim. The first storey which in- 
cluded the spacious kitchen hall and the 
servants’ quarters was filled with warriors 
and attendants of the Aghas. A bevy of 
women, with rolled sleeves, were busy in 
the kitchen preparing food in huge caldrons 
while Mustafa Agha’s great Hanoom, the 
Lady of the Harem, supervised the opera- 
tions of her daughters-in-law and the Ar- 
menian refugee women. 


The crackling fireplace exactly in the cen- 
ter of the front wall of the spacious recep- 
tion room had filled the place with a pleas- 
ant tingling warmth. On the right of the 
fireplace, on a thick carpet was seated the 
hoary-haired Zeino Zade Mustafa Agha, ac- 
companied on either side by the tribal 
chiefs of the various regions, the distin- 
guished Aghas, the Seyids, and the famous 
braves of Dersim. All eyes turned to the 
door 2' Allo and Levon made their en- 
trance, centering their gaze especially on 
Levon, the man with the pock-marked face 
from the Monastery of Halvor who, accord- 
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ing to reports, “knew more about the Kurd- 
ish Imams Hasan and Husseyin than the 
Seyids themselves and before whose marks- 
manship no partridge could escape.” 

The venerable Mustafa Agha half rose 
from his seat to welcome Allo and Levon. 
The two reverently bowed low and kissed 
the hand of Agha while the latter recipro- 
cated the greeting by kissing their shoul- 
ders according to the Kurdish custom. 

It was plain that the conferees were 
awaiting the arrival of Seyid Husseyin, one 
of the chiefs of the Kourishan tribe, who 
was the mightiest chieftain in Dersim in 
addition to being a religious leader. He 
was the commander of more than 2,500 war- 
riors whom he personally led into battle al- 
though he was nearly 80 years old. 


Ibrahim Agha, the chief of the Khoz Ous- 
haghis, opened the conversation. “One can- 
not figure out those Turks,” he said as if 
he was talking to himself, “up until now, 
for hundreds of years, the Turk has con- 
fined himself to the other side of the river; 
that is our boundary. Since when has the 
native of Dersim supplied him with war- 
riors that he should do so now? He is try- 
ing to pick a quarrel with us, he demands 
the surrender of our arms. He is the gov- 
ernment, he has the cannons, the rifles, and 
more soldiers than the stars in the sky. What 
we have is an old fashioned rifle called 
Chakmakli.” 

“You have spoken the truth. He is try- 
ing to pick a quarrel with us. He has mas- 
sacred all the Armenians of the villages and 
the cities, and now he wants us to surren- 
der the few who have taken refuge with 
us,” soliloquised Keor Oghli Hadji Agha of 
Bilvanktzis, shaking his head. “That is con- 
trary to our religion and our ancestral cus- 
toms. The Armenians are our Kirvas ( fri- 
ends). Let us wait until the arrival of Seyid 
Husseyin and see what he has to say.” 


Scarcely half an hour had passed when 
suddenly there was a flurry among the sol- 
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diers and the servants who crowded the 
entrance of the reception hall, elbowing 
each other to open a path for a newcomer. 
The newcomer was Seyid Husseyin, the 
mightiest sheikh of the tribe of Kourishan, 
whose arrival had been awaited with such 
impatience by the assemblage. He strode 
in with slow, firm steps. As he entered the 
room all the guests rose to their feet while 
the host, Mustafa Agha, sprung to his feet 
with the agility of a youth to meet the ven- 
erable old patriarch, kissed his hand, then 
they embraced and kissed each other's 
shoulder. The assembled men surrounded 
the old patriarch, some kissing his hand and 
some the hem of his Aba, a heavy homespun 
woolen robe, while Seyid reciprocated their 
greeting by kissing their shoulder. Seyid 
Husseyin was a venerable old man with a 
magnificent figure. Tall, erect despite his 
advanced age, and slender, with his firm 
stance this eighty year old man who per- 
sonified the religious warrior left the im- 
pression of a Biblical patriarch. Most im- 
pressive of all was his imposing face in a 
shock of thick hair which came to his shoul- 
ders and a flowing white beard which cov- 
ered his chest. It seemed his eagle face 
was encased in a silver frame in which twin 
piercing eyes shone with unique vitality. 


Seyid Husseyin squatted on a heavy rug 
near the fireplace, meanwhile signalling to 
the assemblage to be seated with a wave 
of the hand. The assembled guests made 
themselves comfortable and the conference 
began. This was not a conference of cus- 
tomary procedure where each man has 
something to say, to explain his views, and 
to try to produce convincing proof to win 
over the others. The speakers were not 
many. It seemed they had come in unison 
to think, to meditate, and to listen. 

A young Kurd who was a graduate of 
Turkish schools read the letter of Shevket 
Bey, the Kaimakam of Khozat. It was a 
stern command. To deliver to the Govern- 


ment all the youth of Dersim who were of 
military age, general disarmament, to ar- 
rest the Aghas who had been designated by 
the Government and bring them to Kho- 
zat, including the native and newcomer Ar- 
menians who were the real cause of the un- 
rest in Dersim. 

There was a long, oppressive silence. One 
who was unfamiliar with the character of 
the natives of Dersim would have thought 
all were terror-stricken and dumbfounded 
by the threat of Shevket Bey, and yet no 
one paid the least bit of heed to the Kaima- 
kams’ threat of wiping off Dersim with fire 
and sword. Was it not true that their braves 
who were su adept in handling their Chak- 
maklis were still alive? The only thing 
which worried them was the possible dis- 
agreement of the Aghas in regard to their 
future action. All eyes turned toward Seyid 
Husseyin. What was he going to say? 

“We natives of Dersim,” Seyid Husseyin 
finally broke the silence, “to this day have 
not given a single soldier to the Turk — 
may the fires of hell plague their filthy car- 
casses; we have lived freely in our moun- 
tains like our ancestors. . . . We have fought 
each other, it’s true, we fight even now 
amongst ourselves . . . . but we shall never 
surrender a single one of our Aghas to the 
Turkish swines with our own hands. . . but 
now the circumstances are different . . . the 
whole world is at war . . . The Turk has as- 
sembled huge armies, is warring against the 
Russian . . . the whole world is changed.” 

He stopped. Seyid Husseyin spoke very 
low, scarcely heard by the assemblage; he 
spoke as if the words he uttered were not 
his, but the words of an invisible being. All 
were breathless, frozen like statues. 

“Ya Hazreti Ali, O great Ali, Ya Imams 
Hasan and Husseyin” — suddenly his voice 
rang out. “O Aghas, do not forget that the 
word of the Turk is viler than the word of 
the swine, more deceitful, more filthy. Do 
not forget that they are the children of 
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Omar and Osman. . . . May those accursed 
sizzle in hell fire with no one to give them 
a drop of water. . . They want to disarm 
us, to destroy our braves, so that they may 
seize our land. . . . Dersim will be theirs but 
the native of Dersim will be no more. .. . I 
tell you, Aghas, if the natives of Dersim do 
not rise like one man we are lost. . . . The 
Turk will finish us off one by one. . . What 
do you say, Aghas?” 

There was a tense silence, not so much 
because they lacked an answer but because 
each Agha waited on his superiors in rank 
before he spoke his piece in conformity 
with the accepted custom. 

“Our great Seyid speaks with the lips of 
Hazreti Ali,” boomed heavily Mustafa Ag- 
ha. “The whole of Dersim must act like 
one man. I have spoken. I am ready to 
take my oath. What do you say, Aghas?” 

Seyid Husseyin and all the assemblage 
rose to their feet and approached the wide 
window which gave a clear view of the 
ruins of an ancient Armenian monastery 
and a part of the Temple of Holy Harou- 
tiun which was still intact. Seyid Husseyin 
pointed his staff to the walls of the temple 
and said in an inspired voice: 

“Ya Hazreti Ali, behold we your chil- 
dren, in your name, in the name of the holy 
Imams Hasan and Husseyin, we swear that 
there shall be no dissension among us, we 
all hand in hand will rise against the swine 
Turk. Our Dersim which you gave us, our 
shrines, our temples, our holy moun- 
tains, we shall defend them with our 
breasts . .. we, we all, like the great Imams 
Hasan and Husseyin will become martyrs 
but we shall never let the vile Turk enter 
our land. Ya Hazreti Ali, witness this our 
solemn oath, punish thou the one who per- 
jures himself, extinguish thou the fire of his 
hearth so that never again shall the smoke 
rise from his chimney.” 


After these words of Seyid Husseyin all 
the assembled men embraced one another 
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and kissed one another's shoulders in token 
of sealing the sacred oath. 

When the ceremony was over and all 
were seated, Mustafa Agha turned to the 
man who was seated behind him and said: 

“You have traveled the world, you have 
attended great schools, you are a teacher. 
What do you think? What is your word?” 

Presently a man of middle age, with a 
pensive face, and dressed in city clothes, 
rose to his feet and addressed the Aghas: 

“Great Seyid Husseyin of meticulous re- 
ligion, and mighty Aghas of Dersim. I feel 
very happy that you, in fraternal spirit, 
swore in unison to defend Dersim, your 
family honor, and your freedom. You are 
armed, you command inaccessible defiles 
and deep valleys. Let the massacre of us 
Armenians be an example and a lesson to 
you. Yesterday they massacred us, tomor- 
row they will try to do the same to you. We 
Armenians were deceived; see that you are 
not deceived by honeyed words. A few 
weeks ago the Government won over one 
or two tribes and burned the Village of Sin 
and killed Suleyman Agha. Yesterday it 
was Suleyman Agha, tomorrow it will be 
someone else, and the next day some other 
distinguished Agha. 

“Just now there is no longer any question 
of this or that Ashiret, this or that tribe, but 
there is a question of Turkism or Kurdism, 
either you shall be deceived by the Turk 
and will be massacred like the Armenians 
or you will massacre the Turks. There is 
no other way for you. We Armenians were 
not armed, the few weapons we carried 
were seized by the Government, our youth 
were drafted into labor battalions, and 
when their work was over they were sum- 
marily massacred. After that the helpless 
people were deported. Do you know what 
it means to be deported? The Armenian 
people were massacred in the deserts of 
Arabia. Today they demand your arms and 
your youth, so that they may deport your 
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people to God knows where. Stand firm 
on your oath. You can keep both Dersim 
and your people until the war is over, but 
the war will end with the Turks’ defeat. 
You can be certain of that.” 


The words of the Teacher were received 
with general approbation by the Aghas 
who nodded their heads in token of assent. 
There was, however, one obscure tribal 
chief who took exception to the general con- 
sensus in regard to the refugee Armenians. 
He argued that if it were not for these Ar- 
menians the Kurds could come to an easy 
understanding with the Government. At 
all events the Armenians were a headache, 
he insisted. Nevertheless no one answered 
him. All eyes were fixed on Seyid Hus- 
seyin who kept stroking his long beard in 
deep meditation. After a silence of about 
two moments Seyid Husseyin slowly raised 
his head. “In regard to that,” the venerable 
Patriarch said, as if speaking to himself, 
“we must have an oracle tomorrow. The 
mind of us mortals is short.” 


After the evening meal the greater part 
of the Aghas left the mansion to spend the 
night in the homes of the villagers. Tak- 
ing advantage of the occasion Levon ap- 
proached the stranger whom Mustafa Agha 
had called teacher and introduced him- 
self. “I never expected to meet another 
Armenian in this crowd,” he said, greeting 
him. 

“Are you too an Armenian?” the teacher 
asked surprised. “Judging from your ap- 
pearance I took you for a Seyid of Dersim.” 

“As you see I am an Armenian,” Levon 
said smiling. “My name is Karapet Altoon- 
ian, I am the schoolmaster of Kirason.” 

“What?” the teacher asked doubly sur- 
prised, “Karapet AltoonianP You mean 
you are the Levon from Van? I have heard 
much about you, and although we meet in 
sad circumstances I am very happy to meet 
you safe and sound. I am Professor Lule- 
jian from Euphrates College.” 


It was Levon’s turn now to be surprised. 
He had heard much about that talented 
educator who, having received his advanc- 
ed education abroad, had returned to his 
native city to dedicate himself to the edu- 
cation of his people. 

“But, Professor, how did you manage to 
escape from the Turks?” 

“That is a long story. I escaped from the 
American Hospital with the aid of one of 
my Kurdish pupils and now, together with 
my brothers, I am under the protection of 
Mustafa Agha.” 

“Professor, what news have you from the 
outside world? I have lived a wandering 
life ever since last June, completely cut off 
from the world.” 

“I know practically nothing. Don’t for- 
get that our sources of news are purely 
Turkish. The English and the French are 
in dire straits, the Germans always victor- 
ious. The Turks themselves have had great 
successes on the Caucasian front and will 
soon occupy the whole of the Caucasus.” 

“As to the Armenian population of Har- 
poot and the villages?” 

“They have been deported and the 
greater part massacred. How about the 
population of your region?” 

“There is no longer any Armenian popu- 
lation, Professor. The once flourishing Ar- 
menian villages have been wiped out. All 
is ruins and desolation.” 

“The Turk achieved his aim, it is now the 
Kurds’ turn.” 

“It looks like it. What do you think? Will 
the Kurds be able to put up a resistance?” 

“Yes, if they only can agree among them- 
selves and have a central leadership, some- 
thing which is very difficult for that peo- 
ple.” 

“What about our refugees? I met quite 
a few of them in the villages on my way 
here.” 

“For the present all we can do is to wait. 
Either the Russians will occupy these re- 
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gions or the Turks will enter Caucasus vic- 
torious. In the latter event there won't be 
any problem of refugees The Kurds of 
Dersim will be massacred like the Armen- 
ians.” 

“I guess you are right. I am worried 
about the attitude of that Agha about the 
Armenians. You know the people of Der- 
sim well, what do you think they will do?” 

“I have no reason to be uneasy. The na- 
tive of Dersim generally is hospitable, but 
more than this his hospitality to the Arme- 
nians is based on religion. Did you notice 
how Seyid Husseyin and Mustafa Agha re- 
tired together after the meeting? I know 
our host well, he is an honorable man, sen- 
sible and farsighted, sympathetic toward 
the Armenians like all natives of Dersim. I 
am sure the two will have a favorable ora- 
cle for the Armenians.” 

“But what is this oracle they are talking 
about?” 

“If you are present tomorrow morning 
you will understand. I guess you will soon 
return to the Monastery of Halvor.” 

“Yes, we set out tomorrow afternoon. We 
must correspond often, Professor. Try to 
keep me posted in regard to political de- 
velopments and news about the war even 
if your sources are Turkish. Our Monastery 
is very isolated and the few travelers we 
meet know no more about the war than I 
do.” 


Late in the night the newly-found friends 
parted. Levon went to spend the night in 
the quarters of Allo, the Seyid’s son. 

Early the next morning the mansion of 
Mustafa Agha was the scene of an unusu- 
ally lively activity. The Aghas who had 
found lodging in the homes of the villagers 
returned now with their followers. In the 
courtyard and the garden hundreds of sol- 
diers and servants were having breakfast, 
seated on thick layers of the snow as if they 
were soft carpets. It was a very crisp but 
bright morning. At sunrise the cavalcade 
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of the Aghas led by Seyid Husseyin head- 
ed straight for the Monastery of the Yer- 
kan at the south-western tip of the village, 
followed by their servants, warriors and 
the Kurdish and Armenian populace. Levon 
and Professor Lulejian joined the proces- 
sion. 

Upon arrival at the shrine Seyid Hus- 
seyin stopped in front of the only standing 
wall of the church of Holy Haroutiun. The 
Aghas who followed him knelt down on 
the snowy ground in a semicircle, accord- 
ing to influence or rank, at a distance of 
five to six steps from the Seyid. Behind 
them in similar fashion were seated the rest 
of the crowd — the soldiers, the servants, 
and the Kurdish and Armenian populace of 
the Village of Yergat. Levon and Profes- 
sor Lulejian were seated among the vil- 
lagers. 

When all were seated there was a tense 
silence. The multitude stood still like one 
man in pious expectancy. The venerable 
Seyid Husseyin with his snow white ap- 
parel, his high headgear, his long snowy 
hair and majestic white beard, left the im- 
pression of a Pagoda High Priest who rever- 
ently approached the sacrificial altar to 
communicate with the gods. And when he 
raised his hand and reverently leaned his 
staff against the wall of the shrine not even 
a rustle could be heard in that huge multi- 
tude. All eyes were rooted in his face. 


“Ya Hazreti Ali! O Great Ali!” Seyid 
Husseyin started to pray in a ringing voice. 
“Thou the Almighty Creater of Heaven and 
Earth, Thou who dispensesth to man life 
and death; the earth is the pedestal of Thy 
feet and the stars of heaven are the win- 
dows of Thy shining mansion. We, the 
humble servants of Thy righteous judgment 
are assembled in this sacred shrine to 
harken unto Thy word, for our mind is 
short and we are mortals, while Thou al- 
ways art. Thy kingdom is eternal and Thy 
righteous judgment is boundless and in- 
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d- finite in wisdom. O Hazreti Ali, our Lord sand times accursed be the Turk who spilt 
T- and Master, the Father of us, grant unto your holy blood . . . you sons of God, you 
e, Thy servant a few crumbs from Thy wis- divine Imams who are the foundation of 
ad dom so that he may deliver Thy oracle with our holy religion, Ya Hadji Beg Davsheli, 
on his own lips to his people whose soul is con- Ya Aghouvekhir Aghouchan, Ya Moorada- 
S- fused and who cannot see straight the path doo Khizir (St. Sarkis) Saint of Korshatz, 
of justice.” Ya Hazret Isa (Christ), Ya Piremen Seyid 
1S- Still leaning his staff against the wall, Hasan, Ya Piremen Dervish Djemal. . . .” 
ng his head held high, and his gaze lost in un- As Seyid Husseyin was praying the en- 
he certainty, Seyid Husseyin seemed to be tire assemblage were beating their knees 
on waiting for the divine oracle, completely and weeping loudly. 
d- wrapped in holy rapture. At that moment Seyid ended his prayer, pressed the Saz 
of it seemed he had become a part of the orn- to his breast and began to play and sing, 
nd ate wall of the holy shrine. The Aghas and as the prologue of delivering the divine 
2st the people, transported by their holy faith, oracle. 
ts, iti ivi 
‘ were waiting for the divine oracle. There wen 6 tans ee, 
+g The motionless silence and the tranquil- “O Majestic God Ali, O god-born Imams 
‘. ity which lasted for three to four minutes Hasan and Husseyin. My words are ad- 
slowly began to press heavily on the peo- dressed to you now, O people of Dersim. 
i: ple; those were sacred moments when the Your wisdom is short like the autumnal 
- great Seyid, their religious head, was about grass of the mountains, like the life of the 
le to speak directly with God. The solemn snowflower, your brain is small like the 
moments came to an end. Seyid Husseyin rain of the millet for you are born of mor- 
p- y yi g 
vie released his staff. He picked up his Saz, tal woman. 
4 a primitive violin, squatted on the ground “The sacred mountains of our land, 
xi] his back against the wall, and began to Mehrjan, Mntzoor, Kurd Baba, on which 
to wwe Hazreti Ali and the saints walk, whose 
he “Ya Hazreti Ali, eternal King of the uni- peaks kiss the first rays of the sun, are there 
his verse, Ya Mahsoom Imams Hasan and Hus- as always. Thousands of years have passed 
on seyin, immortal martyrs of religion, a thou- and thousands more will pass but they shall 
Iti- 
id | ABOUT THE AUTHOR OF “THE DIVINE ORACLE” 
ce. 
nd Malkas—baptismal name Artashes Hovsepian—now in his seventies, is one of the most pro- 
ife lific and widely read Armenian writers of the Twentieth Century. Born in Trebizond, Turkish 
hy Armenia, he was educated in local schools. He has lived a cosmopolitan life as traveler, fugi- 
: y tive, revolutionary field worker, publisher and writer. His widespread even have cov- 
in- ered first the United States, then consecutively Geneva, the Caucasus, Iran, Van, Erivan, and 
he finally back to the United States where he now lives. These travels coupled with his revolun- 
: ary activities as transportation director of the arms for the revolutionary volunteer fighters, and 
nt { later as a member of the Parliament of the Independent Armenian Republic of 1918-1920 have 
to given him a wealth of material which he has used in an imposing number of volumes for pos- 
2 terity. In addition to countless articles published in Armenian periodicals, he is the author 
as of a long list of volumes, foremost among which are: Aproommer (The Days I Lived), 1 
al- volume; Zarthonk (The Awakening), 5 volumes, Lousademin (At Dawn), 1 volume, and 
hy lastly, Tjamboos Vra (On My Way), a two volume work the first volume of which has just 


j been published. He writes in the language of the common people and it is not exaggeration 
in- to say that no living Armenian writer is so popular as is Malkas. 
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never move from their place as much as 
a hair’s breadth. The faith of the native 
of Dersim is as solid as these mountains. 
Our old ancestral laws, our customs, and 
our faith are there and shall remain there 
even as our sacred mountains. 

“Ya Hazreti Ali, Ya Hazreti Ali, Ya Haz- 
reti Ali.” 

Seyid Husseyin was playing his Saz, sing- 
ing and crying at the same time while the 
people listened to him with rapture, beat- 
ing on their knees and weeping loudly 
whenever the Seyid mentioned the name 
of a saint. But, throughout this tumultuous 
wailing it was the voice of Seyid Husseyin 
which rang out loudest: 

“Hey, Hey O people of Dersim, to you I 
speak. 

“One day Omar and Osman, may those 
swines burn in hell fire, were chasing our 
holy man, Imam Husseyin. After fleeing 
from place to place, Imam Husseyin finally 
found shelter with an Armenian priest. “My 
enemies are persecuting me,’ he said, ‘keep 
me in your house, O righteous priest.’ The 
Armenian priest, — may God bless his mem- 
ory, — says to Imam Husseyin, “The guest 
of God is inviolate. Enter thou into my 
home. Myself and mine are thy servants. 

“A curse upon the evil tongues, they take 
the news to infidel Turks. The Turks come 
and surround the priest’s house. ‘Hey, 
Papaz, Priest, they shout, ‘deliver unto us 
Imam Husseyin, we will cut him to pieces.’ 

“The priest had seven sons, each tall like 
the cedars. He surrendered the eldest to 
the Turks, saying, “This is Imam Husseyin.’ 

“The Turks did not believe him and cut 
his son to pieces with their swords. “‘Papaz,’ 
they say, “Why do you deceive us? We 
want Imam Husseyin.’ 


“The priest, may God bless his name, de- 
livers his second son. The accursed swines 
do not believe him and behead the second 
son in front of his father. 

“Ya Hazreti Ali, Ya Hasan, Husseyin, Ya 
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Aghouvekhir Aghouchan, Ya Hazreti Isa, 
Ya Hunker Hadji Beg Dashveli, Ya Khizir, 
Ya Piremen Seyid Hasan, Ya Piremen Der- 
vish Djemal. . . .” 


Seyid Husseyin kept chanting his story, 
singing, shedding copious tears which 
clung to his majestic beard like the dew of 
the morning. The huge throng which had 
heard the tragic story of the Armenian 
priest many times was weeping loudly, Ya 
Hazreti Ali, — Ya Hasan, Husseyin, — wail- 
ing and beating their knees while the Seyid 
continued his chant. 


“Seven sons had the godly priest and the 
accursed Turks beheaded six of them in 
front of their father. “We want Imam Hus- 
seyin, yelped the infidel Turks—may they 
fry in a cauldron of boiling pitch in hell and 
let no one give them a drop of water. ‘Kesh- 
ish, we want Imam Husseyin, why do you 
keep him from us? Deliver him into our 
hands.’ 

“The holy priest — may he repose in the 
light of paradise alongside the Imams — 
had a seventh son, beautiful as the sun 
and tall as the cedars, the very image of 
Husseyin as if it had been etched with a 
pencil.” 

The assembled multitude knew what was 
to happen. Their voices rose higher, the 
wailing spread wave by wave, beating their 
thighs and knees, and calling on Ali, Hus- 
seyin, the saints, the pirens and the seyids, 
importuning them to spare the life of the 
holy priest’s seventh son. But higher than 
the importunate wailings of the entire mul- 
titude rose the ringing voice of Seyid Hus- 
seyin: “Ya Hazreti Ali, Ya Hasan, Ya Hus- 
seyin, Ya Khizir, Ya Isa, Ya Aghouvekhir 
Aghouchan, Ya Piremen Seyid Hasan, Ya 
Hunker Hadji Beg Dashveli.” 


“Behold what you seek, says the holy 
priest and surrenders his seventh son to the 
Turks. The Turks, may they be accursed 
a thousand times, this time believed him, 
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and beheaded the youth on the spot, right 
before his father’s eyes.” 

The people could no longer restrain their 
pent up emotion — loud cries, wailings, 
sobbings, and beating their knees, invok- 
ing the names of the saints and the holy 
martyrs, while Seyid Husseyin, his head 
hung low, sobbed loudly, shaking bodily. 


“And now he will deliver the oracle from 
God,” Professor Lulejian whispered into 
Levon’s ear. Levon did not reply, perhaps 
he did not even hear the Professor's words. 
What had taken place before him was a 
spiritual sublimation of extreme religious 
ecstacy which profoundly impressed him. 

Suddenly a transcendent peace descend- 
ed upon the multitude. The wailings stop- 
ped, as well as the beating of the knees. All 
faces turned to Seyid Husseyin tensely ex- 
pectant for the divine oracle which would 
be revealed. 

Seyid Husseyin slowly straightened his 
bent back, raised his proud head. His face 
was illuminated with a majestic tranquility 
of extraordinary beauty. With quiet sub- 
limity he spoke to the people: 

“Hazreti Ali, the Lord of heaven and 
earth, said me: 

““Speak my word to thy people with 
your own lips, and reveal it to all lands and 
seas. Thus saith the Lord of heaven. Even 
as the Armenian priest did for my son 
Imam Husseyin, so shall my people do for 
the Armenians who have sought its pro- 
tection. The man who does less than this 
shall be cursed for seven times seven gen- 
eraitons. Like Cain he shall be a wanderer 
in the land and shall not know what rest 
is. The holy fire shall never burn in the 
hearth of his home and grass shall never 
grow on the lot of his home. Tell this to 
my people, for I am the Lord God of heaven 
and earth’.” 

The ceremony of the oracle was over. 
The Aghas and the people huddled around 
the venerable Patriarch. They embraced 


the holy man, some kissing his hand, some 
the hem of his robe. Levon and Professor 
Lulejian in their turn approached the holy 
man and kissed his hand. The Seyid who 
had heard about them from Mustafa Agha 
was cordial to them. He embraced them 
and kissed their shoulders. 

Seyid Husseyin and Mustafa Agha head- 
ed for home, followed by the greater part 
of the Aghas, while the people slowly dis- 
persed. 


When it was all over the Professor drew 
a deep breath. “This too is over,” he said 
as if a great weight had been lifted from 
his shoulders. “There is no longer any 
question about the Armenian refugees. In 
two days the oracle will reach the remotest 
parts of Dersim. This people has wonder- 
ful means of swift communication. To the 
native of Dersim sinning against hospitality 
is a most grievous crime. One or two Aghas 
may be displeased at the Armenians but 
they will not go so far as to deliver them 
to the Government.” 

“That’s right,” Levon said mechanically 
as if his mind was somewhere else. “It is 
wonderful, very wonderful.” 

“What is wonderful?” asked the Profes- 
sor. 

“This ceremony which we just witnessed. 
It was as if I was transported to our pagan 
era. I imagined myself in the Forest of 
Sosiatz in Armavir where the royal ‘high 
priest would communicate to the people 
the oracle of our gods Even now the peo- 
ple of Dersim live in ancient times.” 


“You are right,” the Professor agreed, “the 
natives of Dersim are a primitive people, 
they cling tightly to their ancient faith, their 
traditions and customs. While living in 
the twentieth century, he still retains the 
life of the fourth and fifth centuries. His 
most outstanding characteristic is his con- 
ception of hospitality which he regards 
higher than duty.” 
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“Hospitality is a religion with these peo- 
ple.” 

“Yes, that is true,” the Professor agreed. 

The two friends kept conversing until 
they reached the end of the village where 
Seyid Allo and the village Aghas were wait- 
ing for Levon to set him on his way to the 
Monastery of Havlor. 

“Well, Professor,” Levon said in parting, 
“this has been a most fortunate meeting. 
Would that we shall meet under better cir- 
cumstances the next time. Please, don't 
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forget to write to me when you have impor- 
tant news I am like a hermit at the Mon- 
astery.” 

“Good bye, Levon,” the Professor gave 


Levon a warm clasp of the hand. “It was > 


indeed an unexpected and a real pleasure 

to meet you in Dersim. Let us not despair. 

Great is the God of the Armenians.” 
“Great is the God of the Armenians,” 


Levon repeated, clasping the Professor's | 


hand for the last time. 
(Translated from the Armenian by J.G.M.) 
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THE ARMENIANS OF 
RUMANIA 


PART I 


By H. J. SIROUNI 


CHAPTER I 
(The Author's Preface) 


Great is the number of those Armenians 
who have played a prominent role in nearly 
every phase of public activity in the his- 
tory of Rumania. The Armenians have given 
Rumania artists, writers, ministers, generals 
and masters of science and jurisprudence. 


The life of the Rumanian-Armenian 
colony, like that of Poland, is in need of 
study. It is one of the oldest and most 
lasting episodes of Armenian colonization. 
Most of these ancient colonies have now 
completely disappeared but the Rumanian 
colony has survived the impact of centuries 
to his day. This remarkable phenomenon 
offers the research student a most intrigu- 
ing field of exploration in determining the 
causes of this survival. 

It is not merely in order to light a candle 
in a dim corner of the past, or to illuminate 
an obscure page from the history of our 
ancestors, that the writing of the story of 
the Armenian ancient colonies has become 
imperative. Such a task would be a mere 
archaeological exploration as practiced by 
European scientists. The story of the Ar- 
menian colonies has other lessons for us. 
It is from these stories that we shall glean 


' many lessons for tomorrow. Studying the 


past will be a sort of introduction into the 
unknown of tomorrow. Its light will guide 
our future steps. 


(53) 


By saying Rumanian lands we mean the 
entire territory which comprises the Ru- 
mania of today! not only the prewar ( First 
World War) Rumania which consisted of 
the ancient principalities of Moldavia and 
Valachia, but all those territories which 
were annexed to the motherland after the 
war—Transylvania, Dobrouja, Bukowina 
and Bessarabia which was the habitat of 
the Armenians for centuries. 


There were two reasons which prompted 
us to this conclusion. First, the Rumanian 
lands have been unified now, the Ruman- 
ian nation has recaptured its unity within 
its historic boundaries. And the Armenians 
who live within these boundaries consti- 
tute the sole colony, although they speak 
different languages — Rumanian, Hungar- 
ian, Russian, Turkish and Armenian — and 
although each region has retained its uni- 
que mores anc traditions, to say nothing 
of their credal differences. 

Aside from the geographical there is al- 
so the historical aspect. Throughout cen- 
turies all these Armenian-inhabited regions 
have been closely interrelated, thus throw- 
ing much light on each other's history. In 
writing the history of the Rumanian Ar- 
menian colony one cannot restrict himself 
to Rumania proper — Moldavia and Vala- 


1 This article was written in 1929 for the “Hai- 
renik Monthly,” the Armenian-language publica- 
tion. 
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chia — even if Transylvania and Bukowina 
had offered a wholly independent field of 
Armenian research. 

I wanted to save the material which I had 
collected. During my travels in Rumania 
I came across considerable source material 
which would throw much light on the his- 
tory of the colony. It would be a pity not 
to utilize this precious material. 

This study is a sort of sequel to my other 
work entitled “The Traces of the Armenian 
Mind and Art in Rumania” which was pub- 
lished in the Hairenik Monthly. In that 
work I have stressed the influence of Ar- 
menian art on Rumanian life, particularly 
in the field of architecture. 

The present work predominantly is a his- 
tory of the Armenian colony in Rumania, 
recounting by degrees how the Armenians 
acquired civic rights, their numbers in the 
course of centuries, the persecution of the 
Armenian church and the history of the Ar- 
menian diocese in Rumania. Chapters will 
be devoted to such subjects as Armenian 
cultural enterprises, educational institu- 
tions, the press, the language, the trades, 
the commerce, fraternities whose traces 
have come down to our times, the church, 
samples of caligraphic and miniature art, 
mode of life, customs and folklore. An im- 
portant chapter will cover distinguished 
personalities who played a role in Ruman- 
ian history. 

CHAPTER II 
Armenian Civic Rights 


For an adequate comprehension of the 
story of Rumanian Armenians it is neces- 
sary to know first how the Armenians found 
hospitality in Rumania, the acquisition of 
their civic rights and their subsequent per- 
secutions, how their privileges were taken 
away from them and the fight which they 
waged for their recovery. Knowing all this 
will facilitate the fuller comprehension of 
the other facets of the story — the religious 
persecutions to which the Armenians were 
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subjected, the question of the Armenian dio- 
cese which went through a thousand stages, 
the role of the Armenians in commerce, and 
the sad page in which will be told the grad- 
ual dwindling of the Armenians in Ruma- 
nia. 
Rumanian Hospitality 

From the first day — 11th Century A.D. 
— the Armenians set foot on Rumanian soil, 
it must be stated they have enjoyed the 
chivalrous hospitality of the Rumanian peo- 
ple. The information which we posses 
about the 11-18th centuries is meager; how- 
ever we know that as early as in the days 
of the Trakosh Vota, the founder of the 


Principality of Moldavia, there were Ar- 


menians in Moldavia who had become good 
citizens of the land, although having pre- 
served their religion and language, accord- 
ing to the Rumanian historian Hashteou 
(“Istoria Tolerantei Religioase,” 1868, pp. 
62-64). 

The Armenians came to settle in Molda- 
via not only because the land was cheap 
and offered better facilities for international 
commerce, but equally because of the hos- 
pitality of the Moldavian princes. Thus, as 
early as in the days of Trakosh Vota the 
Armenians were so populous that they had 
their own churches in Yash, Bothoshan and 
Suchova even if these buildings were 
wooden. 

The man who lent the greatest impetus 
to the development of Armenian commerce 
within his principality was Voyvod Alex- 
anderchel-Pan (1400-1432). Having in- 
vited a number of Armenian and German 
merchants to his land, in an edict, dated 
October 8, 1407, he granted them a num- 
ber of licenses, chief among which was their 
exemption from unjust customs taxes. In 
his day there already were some 3,000 Ar- 
menian families in the seven principal cities 
of Moldavia — Suchova, Chedade Alba, Ga- 
latz, Vasliu, Bodoshan, Torohoy and Hodin. 
It was Suchova, however, which was the 
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greatest commercial center, where the Ar- 
menians began to assemble, as we shall see 
later. 

Another prince who attracted German 
and Armenian merchants with special lic- 
enses was Shtephan-chel-Mareh (1457- 
1504). There was an even greater influx of 
Armenians in Moldavia in his day. Similar 
privileges were granted by future princes, 
such as Poykan III (1504-1517), and Petrou 
Raresh (1527-1546). During these periods 
the Armenians were considered one of the 
most useful and prosperous elements of 
Moldavia. 


Local Autonomy 

Besides commercial licenses the Armen- 
ians received other kinds of privileges from 
the Moldavian princes. They could, for 
example, conduct their business through 
strictly Armenian staffs of officers of their 
selection. They had their own municipali- 
ties and courts in Armenian-centered cities 
such as Lwow and later in Kerla and Eliza- 
bethoupolis. 

The three principal cities of Bukowina 
—Chernovicz, Suchova and Seret—although 
under Moldavian rule. nevertheless enjoyed 
a sort of internal autonomy. They were 
governed by a council of 6-12 sworn citi- 
zens (Pargari) who chose their own presi- 
dent or mayor who was called Scholtus. In 
those places were the Armenians were 
scarce they gave the city council one or two 
sworn members, but in heavy Armenian 
centers they controlled the municipal gov- 
ernment. 

In the days of Voyvod Alexander II 
(1448-1449) the records mention an Ar- 
menian mayor of Suchova by the name of 
Sarkis. Later, in the days of Georgy Dou- 
ka (1669) Suchova had another Armenian 
mayor named Kuregh, as recorded by T. 
Tan (Eastern Armenians in Bukowina) and 
Hurmuzaki (Vol. XV, p. 784). 

Armenians in Diplomatic Roles 

According to Yorga (Paralela Istorica, p. 


64), the Armenians were employed by the 
Rumanian princes in political roles. The 
interpreter of Voyvod Petrou Raresh (1527- 
1538 and 1541-1564) was an Armenian by 
the name of Vardik, a member of the Ru- 
manian nobility. His son Iurashko Vardi- 
kovicz served in the same capacity with 
the voyvods of Moldavia in the latter half 
of the XVIth century (Hurmuzaki XI, p. 
29-30). 

Later, in the days of Michai Videazouli 
(1600) the diplomatic agent was an Ar- 
menian by the name of Petrou Grogorovicz 
Armenianov, otherwise known as Armin 
Peter, whose letters and personal papers 
have been preserved to this day (Hurmu- 
zaki, Vol. XII). 


Prof. I. Angelescu, speaking of the role 
of the Armenians in Rumanian commerce 
(Histoire Economique des Roumains, Vol. 
I, Geneva, 1920, pp. 288-244), also empha- 
sizes the political importance of the Arme- 
nians when he says: 

“They (the Armenians) were employed 
by the princes as interpreters in their rela- 
tions with the eastern peoples, and even 
sometimes as ambassadors. The more their 
importance was felt, thanks to their cultural 
and business experience, the more they 
were accepted in the national life. Thus, 
in the days of Michai Pravou who defeated 
the overwhelmingly superior number of the 
Turks in Asiatic Armenia, the Armenians of 
our ciites were greatly stirred and the most 
notable among them, through an intensive 
propaganda, tried to raise their compatriots 
to hasten to the rescue of their kinsmen and 
liberate them from the Turkish yoke. But 
when the political importance of the Ar- 
menians was diminished, with the complete 
disappearance of our independent diplo- 
matic relations, the Armenians fast turned 
to Rumanization. In the 17th and 18th 
centuries they were quite a national and 
political factor, but in recent times they 
lost their importance, and together with the 
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other alien populations of our cities, they 
contributed to the economic penetration of 
the foreigners.” 


Armenian Princes 

Vota Shtefanitza, the son of Potkan III 
and the grandson of Shtefan-chel-Mareh 
had a wife by the name of Serbeka. Ser- 
beka is not the vitiation of the Armenian 
name Serbouhi but is the family name of 
the woman’s legal husband whose son bore 
the name Serbeji (Serbekans). 

From this Serbeka descended a number 
of Armenian princes who ascended the Mol- 
davian throne. The most distinguished 
among these is Ion-chel-Koumplit (Hov- 
hannes the Cruel) — a sobriquet which he 
acquired on account of his bravery and vin- 
dictiveness. Historians call him Ion Ar- 
menaoul (john the Armenian). He reigned 
over the land for three years and was as- 
sassinated by conspirators. 

The Armenian Yearbook of Kamenitz 
(Kamenitz, p. 44) records the follows about 
this prince, without mentioning his Armen- 
ian origin: 

“It happened that in 1574 they brought 
a new prince to rule over Valachia. When 
Ivon, the Prince of Valachia, heard this 
thing he raised an army and marched 
against the newcomer. He arrived at Mun- 
tania, took his enemy unawares, sitting at 
dinner, attacked him and massacred his 
forces; the new prince fled to Prayla for 
shelter. Ivon was infuriated. He stormed 
the city, burned it to the ground, and looted 
it; he put many of the populace to the 
sword, drowned many others in the Danube 
river, even the children, and after looting 
the city he returned to his place. Then the 
Turks of the province gathered themselves 
together and took up arms against him; 
2000 persons were massacred. Then they 
sent a protest letter to the Khondikar (Hun- 
kiar, or the Sultan) that the Beg of Molda- 
via had betrayed him and had caused so 
much harm to the people. Infuriated like 
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a wild animal, the Sultan ordered the San- 
jaks (the provinces) and the Khan of Daghr 
to march on the Beg of Valachia and de- 
stroy the country without mercy. The Khan 
of Daghr, together with his seven sons and 
his cavalry marched on the land, put it to 
the sword, took many prisoners, looted the 
land, and left nothing behind. Only Seret 
and Suchova escaped the disaster. As to 
Prince Ivon, they seized him alive, torment- 
ed him to death, and replaced him with the 
new prince.” 

Ion-chel-Koumplit was succeeded by his 
half-brother Karapet, Serbeka’s son by her 
legal husband. Constantine and Alexander, 
Karapet’s own brothers are other Armen- 
ian princes whose name have been record- 
ed, and Alexander's son Petros. 

In his “Istoria Romanilor,” IV, p. 124- 
126, the Rumanian historian Xenophol tells 
of four Armenians surnamed Serbeji who 
after the death of Ioan Vota laid claim to 
the Rumanian throne: — Karapet who as- 
cended the throne in 1577 under the name 
of Ioan Botkova or Ioan Gretzul, Alexandru, 
Constantine and Petru. The first three were 
the sons of Ioan Vota’s mother from her 
marriage with the Armenian Sherbeka, and 
the last her grandson, the son of the Alex- 
andru. 

The Armenian Year Book (Kamenitz, p. 
58) says the following about Prince Petros 
or Petru: 

“In 1592 one named Petra was nominated 
Prince of Olach; he was the son of Prince 
Alexander; for a long time he had traveled 
from country to country calling on kings, 
then he came to Kamenitz and stayed there 
for a short time. Before him there was a 
prince named Aharon who had brought 
great evil to Olach. The news reached the 
Sultan who summoned the prince to appear 
before him. Meanwhile the notables of 
Olach elected Petra as their prince and of- 
fered him their obeisance. There was an- 
other man with him named Avak. Their 
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joint reign lasted for some time. Then 
Aharon returned with an edict from the 
Sultan, bringing with him a Turkish Beg 
who was called Agha and his army. He 
came to Yash, captured alive Petra and 
Avak who was an Armenian, the son of 
Matheh, and took them to the Sultan after 
having cut off their noses. They threw 
Avak in a jail in chains but he escaped and 
returned. In his stead, they seized two Ar- 
menian youths — Grigor Tarco and Simon 
Zokhna — and put them in jail.” 

As seen, of the abovementioned princes 
fon-chel-Koumplit was Armenian on the 
mother’s side only, but Karapet, Alexander, 
Constaine and Petros were Armenian on 
both the mother’s and father’s side. 


Mention is made also of Voyvods Gaspar 
(1619) and Aharon. (Father Hookas In- 
jijian, “Ashkharagrutioun Choritz Masantz 
Ashkhari” — Geography of the Four Cor- 
ners of the Earth—, Vol. VI p. 192, Venice, 
1804). 


The First Persecution 

For several hundred years, from the first 
half of the 14th to the latter half of the 18th 
centuries, the Armenians rarely encounter- 
ed any persecution or hardship. 

The first persecution took place in the 
days of the Despot Voyvod Shtefan Raresh 
who had a short reign (1551-1552). His 
elder brother Elias Raresh Voyvod (1546- 
1551), after a reign of five years, was forced 
to resign the throne and going to Istanbul 
adopted Islam in the days of Sultan Suley- 
man. The Boyars and the notables of the 
land offered the throne to his younger 
brother Shtefan Raresh hoping _ that, 
through his beneficient reign, he would 
make the people forget his brother’s black 
record, and become a worthy successor of 
his father Petre-Raresh. Shtefan made 
a serious effort to live down the sad reputa- 
tion of his apostate brother and the very 


first year of his reign he issued an edict or- 


dering all his subjects to adopt the Greek 


Orthodox creed. The edict included also 
the Armenians who until then had been 
exempt from any religious pressure. The 
Armenians stood firm on the faith of their 
ancestors and were subjected to an unex- 
ampled persecution of which we shall have 
something to say later. Suffice it to say here 
that Shtefan-Raresh, scarcely a year had 
passed, fell victim of a conspiracy together 
with his sons in 1552. 


The Second Persecution 


The second persecution of the Armenians 
took place in the days of Shtefan Thomsha 
Vota who likewise had a very short reign 
(1563-1564). The cause of this persecu- 
tion was rather political. It took place un- 
der the following circumstances. During 
the first reign of Voyvod Alexander Labou- 
shniaou (1551-1561) a Greek named Iacob 
Heraclides had taken refuge at the Prince’s 
court — a protestant by creed who claimed 
to be a scion of Emperor Heraclius of By- 
zantium. He conspired against Laboush- 
niaou with the secret support of Emperor 
Ferdinand who wanted to see a more trust- 
ed Voyvod on the throne of Moldavia. He 
insured the Sultan’s assent by promising 
him 20,000 ducats. The conspiracy was 
successful and he sat on the Moldavian 
throne for two years (1561-1563). He is 
known in history as Despot Vota. Unable 
to win the sympathy of the people, on the 
contrary he engendered much hatred by his 
exorbitant taxes, his confiscations, and espe- 
cially by his promotion of protestantism. 
The Boyars seized the Despot and behead- 
ed him. His successer was Thoshma who 
reigned a short time. Yet in this brief 
period he persecuted the Armenians who 
had sided with the Despot, no doubt be- 
cause of the restrictions to which they had 
been subjected in the days of his predeces- 
sor Laboushniaou. Thoshma once again 
was succeeded by Laboushnaiou (1564- 
1568) who continued the persecution of 
the Armenians. “The Armenians of Suchov,” 
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writes Hashteou in his ‘Magnum Etymologi- 
cum,’ 1564, “showed great sympathy toward 
Iacob Despot Vota. When the Boyars re- 
belled against this victim of western civili- 
zation, it was only the Armenians who sided 
with him, and thus subjected themselves to 
the vengeance of future conquerors. The 
Armenians of Suchova were subjected to 
pogroms and insults by the mob.” 

But the Kamenitz Yearbook gives a dif- 
ferent picture of this persecution. It says 
Alexander Laboshnaianou was a bad prince, 
ten times more cruel than Julianus, and that 
Armenians suffered heavily under his rule. 
On the contrary, the Yearbook speaks well 
of Despot Vota, finding in him a defender 
of the Armenians. Finally it describes the 
sufferings of the Armenians after the De- 
spot’s overthrow, in the days of Shtefan 
Thomsha when many innocent Armenians 
were massacred and when a monk named 
Dzoorgdak, an Armenian chief named Kha- 
cheres, and three Armenian women to- 
gether with their children were hanged on 
the gallows. 


Xenophol (Istoria Romanilor), drawing 
from foreign historians (Engel and Kazy) 
says the following: 


“By his sympathy for the Polish, Potkan 
IV (1568-1572) who was the son of Alex- 
ander Laboushnianu had given rise to the 
rumor that he intended to adopt Catholic- 
ism. To explode the rumor, following the 
example of Shtefan Raresh, he began to per- 
secute the Armenians in an attempt to con- 
vert them, even to the extent of taking many 
lives.” 


The Third Persecution 

The third persecution of the Armenians 
took place in the days of Voyvod Touka 
who had two reigns: 1668-1672, and 1678- 
1684. This Voyvod was an Albanian by 
birth, tyrannical, venal and bloodthirsty. 
Unable to endure it longer the people or- 
ganized a conspiracy against the tyrant 
which, according to Hashteou, took the pro- 
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portions of a national movement. The ring- 
leader of the revolt was Serdar Hunkool 
Boyar who is said to be an Armenian. Many 
Armenians who had suffered from his exor- 
bitant taxation had thrown their lot with 
the insurgents. All the same the plot was a 
complete failure and was crushed in an en- 
counter which took place near Kishnev. All 
the more secure on his throne Touka now 
intensified his persecution of all those who 
had joined the conspiracy including the Ar- 
menians. 

There was a time when the persecutions 
were so intense that many Armenians, in 
1671, led by their Bishop Minas who resided 
at the Zamga Monastery of Suchova, re- 
sorted to mass emigration. They could not 
very well seek refuge in Poland where 
Bishop Nicol Thorossovich had forcibly 
thrown the Armenians into the bosom of the 
Catholic church. They were forced to cross 
to Transylvania where they found great hos- 
pitality on the part of the princes and 
where, soon after, they founded the cities 
of Kerlan and Hayakaghak. 

All these persecutions, however, were 
only temporary episodes, and for the most 
part Armenians generally enjoyed all civic 
rights and were treated as equals with the 
Moldavians. The only thing which im- 
paired the friendly relations between the 
Armenians and the Rumanians was the re- 
ligious hatred about which we shall have 
something to say later. 


In the Days of Phanarist Greeks 

Life for Armenians in Rumania became 
intolerable when two Phanarist Greeks 
ascended the princely throne of Moldavia. 
These were Greek merchants from the 
Greek-populated suburb Phanar of Istanbul 
who were wont to buy off from the Sultans 
the throne of the Moldavian Voyvods with 
money. 

Once they got hold of the throne they 
would begin to extort the people so that 
they could pay the Sultan his price as well 
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as to enrich their coffers. The yoke of the 
tyrants from Phanar lasted nearly one cen- 
tury — from the beginning of the 18th to 
the first quarter of the 19th centuries — 
and during this period they bled the coun- 
try white, having spared only their kins- 
men the Greeks who had begun to multiply 
considerably and had created an enviable 
economic position for themselves. 


The brunt of this persecution fell upon 
the Armenians who were regarded as a 
thorn in the flesh of the Greek merchants. 
Not only the Greek clergy spread abomin- 
able rumors among the people about the 
Armenian creed but the Greek merchants 
positively could not endure the Armenian 
competition. Consequently, the princes 
from Phanar put pressure on the Armen- 
ians, especially the merchant class, with the 
result that in 1785 the Armenians were 
denied the right to buy land. 


This was a great blow to the Armenians 
because the Armenian merchants’ chief 
source of income was cattle which they 
grazed in their Moldavian pastures and later 
exported. 


There were a number of other restric- 
tions imposed upon the Armenians. For 
example, they were forbidden to become 
apothecaries, furriers, bakers and butchers. 

To be able to breath more freely in such 
an atmosphere of tension the Armenian 
merchants found an easy way, namely, brib- 
ery. Many rights which were forbidden 
by law, the Armenian merchants recovered 
by bribing the princes. 


The Struggle for Civic Rights 


Life for the Armenians become intoler- 
able for more than half a century. They 
were denied the right to buy real estate, 
were subject to religious intolerance, and 
were the object of the natives’ hatred from 
1785 to the middle of the 19th century. 
This continued until the 1840’s when the 


emancipation of oppressed peoples had be- 
come the universal issue of the hour. 

Rumania too was infected by this new 
revolutionary mentality which heralded to 
the people the dawn of political emancipa- 
tion, and which inspired the small peoples 
with the hope of regaining their lost rights 
in the near future. Yet it was not without 
a fight that the Armenians recovered their 
lost privileges. The center of the fight was 
Yash and to it belongs the credit for the 
final victory. It is pertinent to note here 
that the Armenians of Munteni or Vala- 
chia, including Bucharest, could not have 
played the role which was played by the 
Armenians of Moldavia who boasted cen- 
turies of residence. Yash was destined to 
play the biggest role since the local Armen- 
ians, as inhabitants of the capital, controlled 
the city and the central government. 

The following few historical notes which 
spread light on the Armenian struggle are 
taken from the minutes of the Central Ad- 
ministration of Yash, March 10, 1863: 


“In 1856, when as a result of the Treaty 
of Paris a European Delegation came to 
Rumania to register the wishes of the people 
in regard to the reorganization of the gov- 
ernments of Moldavia and Valachia, the 
Central Administration of the Armenian 
community, as the legal organ of the prin- 
cipality of the entire Armenian community, 
was too weak to demand the needed re- 
forms from the government in the name of 
all the Armenians, to make its worth felt, 
or to recover the civic and political rights 
of the Armenians of which they had been 
deprived for some time. The provincial ad- 
ministrations, wishing to raise the credit of 
the central administration, to enable it to 
enforce its prerogatives, appointed their 
own plenipotentiaries with full authority to 
come to the capital (Yash) where, together 
with the local community, they could ex- 
amine the causes of the weakness of the 
central administration, and if it still was 
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powerless, to appoint a special committee 
which would assume the responsibility, in 
the name of all Armenians, of carrying on 
the necessary labors with the European 
Commission, without violating however the 
rights of the central administration.” 


The Armenian Conference 

On April 25, 1857, in the office of the Ar- 
menian Central Administration of Yash the 
plenipotentiaries of the Armenian commu- 
nities of the various cities met in conference. 
These were: Yessayi Trancu and Gevorg 
Kayna from Yash, T. Koylaf, Ariton Shah- 
anovicz and K. Misir from Botosha, Shte- 
fan Topik and Grigor Baroncha from Fok- 
shan, Thodirash Misir from Roman, Shte- 
fan Matos from Bakova, M. Ion from Turco- 
Okna, and T. Misir from Galatz. The ob- 
ject of the meeting was to discuss the meas- 
ures which they would take in order to re- 
cover the Rumanian citizenship rights of 
the Armenian communities, especially in 
view of the Paris Treaty which provided 
for the reorganization of the principalities 
of Moldavia and Valachia. We gather from 
the minutes of this conference that the dele- 
gates first extended thanks to the represen- 
tatives of the big powers in Yash, then pass- 
ed the following resolutions: 

A. To prepare a census list of the Ar- 
menian community, accompanied with a 
memorandum explaining the rights and the 
privileges which the Armenians have en- 
joyed in the past, and stressing the neces- 
sity of enjoying them in the future by right 
of their past loyalty to the country. This 
memorandum should be sent to all the cabi- 
nets of Europe with a request that they in- 
struct their representatives to take the Ar- 
menian memorandum into consideration 
in the meeting of the European Commis- 
sion, and defend their demanded rights on 
the basis of their centuries-old loyalty and 
essential worth as a community. 

B. A similar memorandum to be present- 
ed to the European Commission when it 


opens its session to consider the reorganiza- 
tion of the two principalities and all the 
questions connected with it. 

C. To carry out these decisions in the 
interest of the welfare of the Armenian 
community to authorize the following per- 
sons: Kaminar Yessayi Trancu, Meteynisher 
Todirash Misir, Ion Andronik Tzaranu and 
Gevorg Kayna, who shall prepare the 
abovementioned census list, the memoran- 
dum, and having signed it shall present it 
to whom it may concern. 

D. Based upon our full authorization by 
our communities, we in turn authorize the 
abovementioned committee to fulfill the 
mission entrusted to it under its moral and 
material responsibility. 

E. To defray the necessary expense of 
this task a budget of 550 zimtzis is hereby 
voted which shall be distributed as follows: 
Botoshan 180, Roman 150, Fokshan 80, 
Yash 70, Bakov 30, Turco-Okna 20, and 
Kalatz 20. 


The Historic Memorandum 

It is well worth to get acquainted with 
the memorandum which was presented to 
the cabinets of the big powers and the Eu- 
ropean Commission which convened in 
Yash. 

The Memorandum bears the following 
title: 

“A Memorandum pertaining to the indis- 
putable claim of the Armenian nation to 
possess their civic and political rights, as 
well as the right to purchase and retain in- 
alienable property within the Principality 
of Moldavia.” 

The Memorandum includes eight points, 
each point supported by corresponding 
amount and degree of proof. 

A. The antiquity of the Armenian colony 
in the Principality, tracing their settlement 
to the days of the Potkan Trakosh in 1352 
and before, is proved by oldest documents. 
The following sources are adduced as docu- 
mentary proof: Maltene Erdcunde Suto, 
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1849, pp. 50-51; Naigebauer, Vol. I., 1854, 
pp. 82-83; Geografia D. Gusti, pp. 85-86; 
Massyatz Aghavni (The Dove of Massis), 
1857, No. 5, Paris, pp. 97-102. 


B. During the revolutionary periods of 
the various powers this nation (the Armen- 
ians ) has always steered toward a peaceful 
course, patiently enduring the hardships 
and the losses of these upheavals. For proof 
is cited “Naigebauer,” Vol. L., p. 83. 

C. The occupations of the Armenians in 
the Principality has generally been regard- 
ed as beneficial to the country, as seen by 
the development of commerce and agricul- 
ture and by their great contribution to the 
needs of the country, all of which is proved 
by the old edicts which invited the Armen- 
ians with such attractive promises the like 
of which was not possessed even by the 
natives of Moldavia. For proof, in regard 
to commerce, Naigebauer, Vol. II., pp. 6-10, 
and pp. 231-246; for agriculture, Ibid. Vol. 
II., p. 242; for commerce, agriculture and 
cattle breeding in general, the edict which 
shall be mentioned later; for their contri- 
bution in meeting the needs of the country, 
the edict of Heoul and the document of 
Grigorovicz, issued by Prince Ioan Sandu 
Stoorza which establishes that Archsent 
Heoul, aside from his services to the gov- 
ernment, in time of war assisted the treasury 
with funds and was exempted from taxa- 
tion from generation to generation. 

D. Before 1785 the Armenians enjoyed 
equal civic and political rights with the 
Moldavian throne, and in this connection 
left te posterity countless monuments of 
benevolent endeavor. For proof is offered 
a book entitled “Litopisitele,” published in 
Yash, in which is recorded the names of a 
few Armenians who occupied the Moldav- 
ian throne. 

E. After the misfortune of 1785, despite 
the fact that they were deprived of their 
compatriotic rights enjoyed by the other 
citizens, the Armenians nevertheless ex- 


hibited examplary loyalty to the country, 
they developed their architecture, enriched 
the commerce of the land, perfected the 
agriculture, and established countless edu- 
cational and cultural institutions in a effort 
to fit themselves for all sort of useful en- 
deavor. In regard to Armenian loyalty, see 
Naigebauer, Vol. I., p. 83; for the industries, 
“Academia Comerciantilor,” 1797, Vol. L., p. 
976; for commerce and agriculture, the 
edicts; for education, the fact of their send- 
ing students to the schools of Moscow, 
Padua, Calcutta, Bombay etc., Naigebauer, 


' Vol. IL., pp. 223-224-368; in regard to their 


educational role, “Collection of Armenian 
Documents,” 1853, Yash, pp. 53-54, and 
“Massyatz Aghavni,” 1858, Paris, No. 6, pp. 
121-124. 


F. After so much patience and so many 
years of suffering, the Armenian nation be- 
lieves that, by the laws of nature, and in- 
deed morally, it has been completely famili- 
arized with the political rights of the Mol- 
davians, to such an extent that even the 
best interests of the government makes it 
imperative that it should restore the Ar- 
menian civic rights and privileges and 
thereby fortify its moral position by re- 
warding a nation which has always shared 
all the burden, and further strengthen its 
material interests by permitting the Armen- 
ians to buy real estate and stationary prop- 
erty in order to attach them all the more 
firmly to the fatherland. Moldavia will like- 
wise profit politically by admitting the Ar- 
menians to governmental positions because 
only by the multiplication of a peopie which 
is attached to a government by the bond 
of loyalty can the number of useful citizens 
increase . 

(See “Pazmaveb,” 1843, Venice, 349-352, 
and “Leginirile Obslestei Adunari din Vala- 
hia.” ) 

G. For the realization of these our legiti- 
mate claims our only hope reposes in the 
support of the allied governments who, be- 
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ing familiar with the known loyalty of the 
Armenians who live in various countries, 
and in view of the fact nowhere the Arme- 
nians are discriminated against, neither in 
the matter of civic and political rights nor 
in regard to the question of private owner- 
ship they surely will not tolerate such a con- 
demnation for the Armenians of Moldavia 
alone who, as a result of a temporary mis- 
fortune, were deprived of their former 
rights. A similar action on the part of the 
Allied Powers not only will accrue to the 
great benefit of this Principality but assur- 
edly will also arouse the country to put the 
Armenians on a basis of equality with the 
rest of the citizens of the land. 


H. During the Constantinople confer- 
ences, thanks to the benevolent attitude of 
Allied Powers, it was decided to extend 
the right to private ownership to foreigners 
in the Principality, as seen by the protocol 
which was signed. If foreigners who have 
had no part in meeting the needs of this 
country can enjoy a similar privilege, how 
much more should the Armenians be en- 
titled to such a right who have sacrificed 
so much for the development and the pros- 
perity of Moldavia. In proof of this argu- 
ment the Armenians present the French 
newspapers which include articles 13-15 
and 18 of the Protocol. 

I. That Armenians have had the right to 
property ownership in the past is proved 
by documents and edicts which are still ex- 
tant, and some which have been lost in 
times of war. A part of these lands priv- 
ately owned by the Armenians were forcibly 
sold after the persecutions of 1785 after 
which this privilege was abolished. For 
proof of this point the Memorandum pre- 
sents the edicts of Hristea Bouzatu Armen- 
aou and Vasile Misir Armenaou. 

J. That the Armenian religion — recog- 
nized by the Orthodox Church — has ac- 
cepted the eastern doctrines only. In sup- 
port of this point see the encyclical of the 
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Greek Patriarch Mihael; “Cartea Ros- 
siana,” 1799, in the days of Pavel I. and its 
translation, 1850, Bucharest; the edict of 
Prince Mihai Sturza, 1848, November 24, 
No. 658, and No. 94, 1848, of the official or- 
gan, which permits the erection of an Ar- 
menian-Orthodox church in Bakov. 

The encyclical of Patriarch Mihael, re- 
ferred to above, was attached to the Mem- 
orandum, signed by himself and 19 bishops 
and metropolitans of the Greek Church, 
and addressed to the Armenian Catholicos 
Grigor, recognizing the orthodoxy of the 
Armenian church. 

Another addenda to the Memorandum 
pertained to the edicts which have been 
issued to the Armenians by the princes of 
the Principality which had been preserved 
until their time, with the exception of those 
which had been lost in times of war and 
those which had been published by the 
Ourikars. 

The supplement mentions the following 
princely edicts: 


1252, October 30, Matay Ioan Nicholae. 
1256, May 25, Constantine, Nicholae. 
1256, November 7, Grigory Gika. 
1263, June 27, Ioan Theodor. 

1265, July 2, Scarlat Gika. 

1768, January 1, Ioan Theodor. 

1764, September 28, Grigory Gika. 
1764, October, Grigory Gika. 

1765, October 6, Grigory Gika. 

1766, February 12, Grigory Gika. 
1796, February 5, Alexandru Kamilaki. 
1808, March 7, Alexandru Morooz. 
1814, May 10, Alexandru Kalimaki. 
1820, Cctober, Mihai Grigory Gika. 
1827, June 20, Ioan Sandu Sturza. 


The Memorandum finally reminds that 
these edicts prove: 

A. That the Armenians have been co- 
operative with the Prince. 

B. That they have been useful to the 
commerce of the natives, the cattle hus- 
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bandry, the agriculture, the industry and 
the trades. 

C. That the Armenians have always been 
faithful in the payment of their taxes. 

D. That they have granted the Armen- 
ians the right to private ownership. 

E. That the princes have been inclined to 
invite the Armenians who had left the coun- 
try to return to Moldavia. 

F. That the Armenians have been granted 
the right to be tried before the Princely Tri- 
bunals only, themselves and their servants, 
without the intervention of the local and 
provincial functionaries. 


Who was the Real Power 
Behind the Movement? 

This whole struggle for the recovery of 
Armenian rights, however, was not without 
its driving force. In the biography of Gri- 
gor Biyiklu, published by the Rumanian 
Academy in 1914, the biographer dwells on 
the life of his father Hagob Biyiklu, espe- 
cially stressing his services to the organiza- 
tion of Armenian schools and the recovery 
of Armenian civic rights. 

“Before the appearance of Hakob Biyiklu,” 
the biographer writes, “the condition of the 
Armenians of Moldavia was very dismal. 
Although settled in the Principality for long 
centuries, without a thought of returning 
to their nativeland some day, the Armenians 
nevertheless were regarded as foreigners in 
their adopted fatherland. The people, 
largely under the influence of religious fa- 
naticism, insulted and spurned them for no 
cause at all. The Greek Metropolitan for- 
bade his followers to sit at the table with 
them or live under the same roof. The 
monarchs, in pursuance of the existing laws, 
which had been handed down by Greek- 
born princes, denied them civic and politi- 
cal rights. 

“The Armenians themselves contributed 
no little to the perpetuation of this situation 
by their mores and manner of life. Driven 
either by fear or pride, they would have 


nothing to do with the very people in whose 
midst they lived except when it was ab- 
solutely necessary. They lived an isolated 
life, not only retaining their language and 
religion which was quite natural, but also 
their ancestral customs, including the most 
insignificant, which differentiated them 
from the Moldavians. 

“No one could see better the disadvant- 
ages of such a condition than Hakob Biyik- 
lu himself who, together with his family, 
enjoyed a unique and privileged position 
in the land by virtue of his high rank. No 
one could see better nor expect those great 
reforms which time kept in store for the en- 
tire country — the possibility of improving 
these conditions through those efforts which 
would be made by his coreligionists.” 

The biographer then speaks about those 
measures which we shall relate in another 
chapter, used by Hakob Biyiklu in order to 
reform the Armenian schools and to endow 
the community with a model organizational 
constitution as the first step “to assimilate 
the Armenian colony with the natives, re- 
taining the while their religion and lang- 
uage.” 

These efforts continued until 1844, insur- 
ing for the community a truly juridical or- 
ganization and a system of schools. There 
remained however the most important of 
all — the recovery of Armenian political 
rights. Biyiklu’s biographer continues: 

“In view of the circumstances and the de- 
mands of the times, the realization of poli- 
tical reforms could be achieved only 
through this support that the Armenians 
hoped to recover their full rights. Thus, 
whether it was through the occupation of 
the Principality by some neighboring power 
or in connection with the formation of a 
foreign political Commission inside the 
country, Hakob Biyiklu lost no opportunity 
to present the aspirations of his coreligion- 
ists through memorandums, or, in a semi- 
official way to solicit the intervention of 
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high ranking officials of Armenian birth 
whether they were in Turkish or Russian 
service. But when the Treaty of Paris of 
1856 called upon the Principality itself to 
point out the particular reforms which it 
deemed necessary for its own improvement, 
this time Biyiklu directed his appeals to the 
Principality itself (Divanul-adhoc). 

“He insured for the Armenian cause the 
warmest sympathy of those members of the 
Commission who were cultured men free 
of all prejudice toward Christians of alien 
creed, and even some who had been school- 
mates. Noted for their eloquence and fact- 
ual presentation were the speeches of Mi- 
hail Koglnichianu and Costaki Negri who 
demanded complete equality of rights be- 
tween the Moldavians and the Armenians, 
and generally for all Christians who did not 
enjoy the protection of foreign governments. 
The debate, generally favorable for the Ar- 
menians, which lasted two full days, ended 
in the resolution of November 14, 1857, ac- 
cording to which the Extraordinary Execu- 
tive (Divanul-adhoc), with a vote of 39 
against 35, postponed the final settlement 
arguing that it belonged to the jurisdiction 
of the Legislative Assembly. 


“The decisions of the executives of the 
two Principalities which were to serve as 
the basis of the final organization of the 
principalities were communicated to the 
representatives of the governments which 
had signed the Paris Treaty who were as- 
sembled in session at the French capital. 
Hakob Biyiklu immediately departed for 
Paris to present to the representatives of the 
same governments, semi-officially and of 
his own private means, a memorandum in 
regard to the condition and the aspirations 
of the Armenians. 


“On August 7-19 the conference conclud- 
ed an agreement in regard to the principles 
of the unification of Valachia and Molda- 
via. Along with these principles appears 
the following provision in article 46: Mol- 


davians and Valachians of any Christian 
creed shall enjoy complete equality of poli- 
tical rights. 

“With this provision an end was made of 
an abnormal situation from which the Ar- 
menians of the Principality had suffered 
for long centuries. Thereafter they were 
accepted into the great family of the na- 
tives with no reservations, dropping the 
epiteths of Armenian colony and Armen- 
ian Nation which had become the meaning- 
less now and adopting a new title which 
befitted their new status, namely, “Ruman- 
ians of the Armenian creed.” 


Titles of Nobility 

The nobility titles which were denied to 
the Armenians during the reign of the 
princes from Phanar were resumed in the 
first quarter of the 19th century. 

The first to be promoted to the nobility 
were the two sons of Potkan Biyiklu. Hav- 
ing resolved a quarrel between Prince Stur- 
za of Moldavia and the Austrian Consul 
Lippa, an altercation caused by an infring- 
ment on the rights of an Austrian subject 
which threatened complications, in com- 
pensation to the Potkan, the Prince, in an 
edict issued on January 10, 1826, conferred 
upon Muguerdich Biyiklu the title of Komis, 
and upon Hakob Biyiklu the title of Kami- 
nar. (Biography of Grigor Biyiklu, publish- 
ed by the Rumanian Academy, 1914, p. 26). 

After the Armenians recovered their civic 
and political rights, nobility titles became 
more common. 

In the list of the subscribers of Massyatz 
Aghavni, 1861, we read many Armenian 
names from Yash; from Roman, Podoshan, 
Fokshan, Bakov etc. Some of these names 
are distinguished with their titles. These 
were ancient titles which subsequently 
were used as a mark of nobility and which 
were abolished by the Rumanian Consti- 
tution in 1864. 

Yessayi Drankholiantz from Yash is men- 
tioned as a Sbadar. The Sbadar was the 
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Prince's Aide and the Commander-in-chief 
of the two capitals (Bucharest and Yash) 
and their boundaries. This office was con- 
ferred upon the Prince’s close relatives or 
lovéd ones. The office itself had been 
abolished long since but the title remained 
until 1864. 

Mention is made of Yashen Grigor Popo- 
vicz as Medelnicher. The Medelnicher was 
the Prince’s Templemaster who waited 
upon him during banquets. Other bearers 
of this title are Thodiars Misir from Roman 
and Th. Misir from Galatz. 

Nerses Pilatourian from Yash is mention- 
ed as Shartar. Anciently the Shartar was 
the prince’s tentmaster. 

Soghomon (Solomon) Drankholiantz 
from Yash is mentioned as Sertar. The Ser- 
tar is the chief of the second class Boyars. 

Hakob Biyiklian from Yash is mentioned 
as Kaminar, the chief butler who watched 
over the sale of the wine in the capital. 

Lousik Srmakash from Yash is mentioned 
as Pitar. Anciently the Pitar was the 
Prince’s coachmaster. 


Khachik Cherkezian from Roman is men- 
tioned as Baharnik. The Baharnik was the 
Superviser of the Prince’s Chapel. It was 
his duty on the four festival days of the 
year to offer to the Beg the bread and the 
wine which had been blessed in the church, 
and the first cup during big banquets. 

As Komis mention is made of Khachik 
Khachikian from Roman, Hovhannes Tzar- 
anian from Botash, and Khacheres Kara- 
kashian from Yash. The Komis was the 
Prince’s stablemaster and the superinten- 
dent of the stores of barley and hay. 

In a letter sent from Yash to Massyatz 
Aghavni, 1858, p. 277, Karapet Khachikian 
is referred to as Prince Klincher. The 
Klincher was the general superintendent 
of military stores. 


Government Posts 
Beginning with the middle of the 19th 
century to our days (Sirouni’s articles were 


published in 1929 in the Hairenik Monthly 
—Tr.) native Armenians enjoyed all civic 
rights. Furthermore, Armenians who immi- 
grated to Rumania after this date were 
granted all the facilities of swift naturaliza- 
tion like any other foreigner. If these ac- 
commodations were instrumental in the fast 
dissimilation of the Armenians as we shall 
see in another chapter, conversely they con- 
tributed no little to the fast promotion of 
the Armenians to high administrative posts, 
often enabling them to play an important 
political role in the life of the country. 


It was an Armenian by the name of Ara- 
kel who was proclaimed by Prof. Yorga as 
the director of a new cultural movement in 
Moldavia, as the founder of a theater, as a 
journalist and reformer of Rumanian 
schools. 

Another Armenian, Spiru Haret, was pro- 
fessor at the University of Bucharest, then 
for a long time served as minister of edu- 
cation and rendered great services to the 
country especially by endowing the villages 
with schools. A Rumanian Professor, 
Nichola Sherban, says the following about 
him: “Spiru Haret lives in the hearts of the 
Rumanians as the greatest minister of edu- 
cation we ever have had. Monuments and 
countless schools bear his name in testi- 
mony of the gratitude of the Rumanian peo- 
ple.” 

Grigor Biyiklu, another Armenian who 
clung to his people until his death, served 
as a member of the parliament, senator, and 
member of the Supreme Court. 

Another Biyiklu named Costika was the 
head of the Liberals of Yash, was member 
of the Parliament in 1888, and one year later 
became Vice-Premier. 

In recording the services of the Armen- 
ians to Rumania Prof. Yorga lays special 
emphasis on Biyiklu, Misir, and Kolyav 
families who gave the country jurists, edu- 
cators and political leaders (Paralela Is- 
toria, 1914, p.74). 
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Among the more recent figures we find 
Grigor Trabcu Yash, twice minister of la- 
bor, and General Zadik, Commander of the 
Fourth Division, to say nothing of many 
other senators, representatives, judges, edu- 
cators, etc. 


In Transylvania 

This chapter would not be complete if 
we didn’t cast a glance at Transylvania and 
see what civic rights the Armenians en- 
joyed under the Magyar rule. Such a study 
will shed much light on our subject. 

The mass migration of the Armenians 
from Rumania to Transylvania, as we have 
seen, took place in the days of Prince 
Georgeh Douka who, from the very first day 
of his reign (1668-1672) started to perse- 
cute the Armenians for their share in the 
conspiracy against him. This was the third 
persecution in a hundred years as we have 
noted above. This time the Armenians, un- 
able to endure longer, emigrated to Transyl- 
vania under the leadership of Bishop Minas 
of Suchova. It goes without saying that any 
country would be glad to welcome within 
its borders such an industrious and con- 
structive element as these Armenians were. 

This immigration took place in 1672, in 
the days of the Magyar Prince Mihael Abafi 
who gave the Armenians a cordial welcome 
to his lands. Eight years later, on October 
26, 1680, Michael Abafi issued the following 
edict to his people from his Castle of Alba- 
Yulia: 

“Michael Abafi, Prince of Transylvania by 
the grace of God and Lord of the Hungar- 
ian provinces, etc. Having heard the peti- 
tion of our esteemed subordinates beseech- 
ing us to grant permission to the Armenian 
merchants who have settled in the Village 
of Kedeleh, Province of Dourta, to carry 
on trade in leather goods in the cities and 
the fairs, and to engage in the trade of other 
kinds of goods and cattle, therefore, out of 
our benevolent pity, we command earnestly 
all of our subjects, having comprehended 


well the merciful pity which we have shown 
toward said Armenians, to permit them to 
trade freely in all parts of our domain and 
in this matter never to dare to molest nor 
harm either their person or property.” 

The Armenians gradually settled in vari- 
ous parts of Transylvania, particularly in 
the cities of Jurjov, Chik-Sibviz and Bis- 
tritz, as well as in Philfalu, Georgin, Bede- 
leh, Batosh, Vitzeh and central Elizabeth- 
oupolis (1689) and Kerla (1700). 

Old chroniclers relate that the hospitality 
which was accorded to the Armenians and 
especially the strides they made in business 
were not viewed any too kindly by the other 
local elements, such as the Saxons and 
Sukoys who, together with other envious 
confederates, did their utmost to frustrate 
the Armenians and really succeeded in de- 
laying the acquisition of Armenian civic 
rights for one and a half centuries. 

Consequently, Armenian rights were con- 
fined to freedom of trade and local auto- 
nomy, something which greatly contributed 
to the delay of their complete assimilation 
which assuredly would have come much 
sooner had the Armenians acquired their 
civic rights earlier. 

The second edict which relaxed the re- 
strictions upon the Armenians again came 
from Prince Abafi, promulgated on Septem- 
ber 1, 1689, defending the Armenians who 
had settled in Elizabethoupolis and who 
were being oppressed under the pretext of 
taxation and debts. The edict command- 
ed: “Henceforth no one shall dare to im- 
prison, or force the imprisonment, of any 
Armenian unless he is a debtor; no one 
shall dare to molest or harm the person of 
any Armenians. A creditor can only collect 
from his debtor because no one can be ac- 
countable for the debts of another.” 

The Prince’s successor, Abafi II, was even 
more friendly to the Armenians as seen by 
his edict of February 7, 1696, issued from 
the Castle of Gagarish. This edict granted 
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full freedom to live in the land, freedom of 
trade, or religious worship, and the right 
to maintain priests. Freedom is granted to 
elect from among themselves a magistrate 
of their own, and the further rights of legal 
protection against any infringments, exemp- 
tion from payless labor or messenger ser- 
vice, to forbid the residence of non-Armen- 
ians in their precincts, the right to buy 
freely etc. 


After the reign of Abafi II Transylvania 
came under the rule of the Hapsburgs. It 
is only fair to say that the Hapsburg Em- 
perors continued their protection of the Ar- 
menians beginning with Emperor Leopold, 
although he tried hard to bring the Armen- 
ians of Transylvania into the Catholic fold. 

It was Emperor Leopold who in 1700 au- 
thorized Archbishop Avksentios Vzarian to 
found the city of Kerla which later, by the 
edict of December 14, 1714, was granted 
judicial autonomy. Other licenses in vari- 
ous regions followed this, such as the edict 
of Charles VI of May 24, 1706 in regard to 
the “Armenian Curriers Guild” and their 
rights. 

The City of Elizabethoupolis whose Ar- 
menian population steadily grew continued 
to enjoy the protection of the emperors. An 
imperial edict promulgated by Charles VI 
on August 11, 1788 proclaimed Elizabethou- 
polis as an Armenian city, ordered the erec- 
tion of an Armenian Catholic church under 
the jurisdiction of the Latin Bishop of Tran- 
sylvania, it prohibited the inclusion in the 
city of “Eastern apostate Armenians,” grant- 
ed the right to clear the woods, cut meats, 
and sell wines, and finally it set the rate of 
taxation. 


Later on, these concessions of Charles VI 
met with various obstacles and the Armen- 
ians were obliged to make repeated appeals 
to Vienna to retain them. In her edict of 
November 28, 1758 Empress Maria Theresa 
confirmed these rights in large part, al- 
though she emphasized here and there that 


these concessions belonged only to those 
Armenians of Transylvania who adhered to 
the Catholic Creed. 


The Armenians could not, however, get 
rid of their envious persecutors and were 
obliged to make new appeals to Vienna. 
These appeals, as in other times, cost them 
dearly in cash tributes and other sacrifices. 
The result of these appeals was a new edict 
by Emperor Francis, issued on January 27, 
1785, which confirmed the concessions 
granted by Charles VI and Empress Maria 
Theresa despite the Magyars and the 
Saxons, with added new privileges, such as 
exempting the city and its citizens from the 
provincial government judicially, economic- 
ally, and in their municipal activity, sub- 
ject only to the Central Government, in ad- 
dition to admitting the Armenians to gov- 
ernmental posts. 


This mute fight between the Armenians 
and the local alien elements lasted for half 
a century when finally the Armenians ob- 
tained a new edict from Emperor Ferdi- 
nand, August 15, 1837, which ostensibly 
granted new privileges but in reality re- 
stricted many old rights and even curtailed 
some of them. Thus, although admitting 
that Elizabethoupolis was a free royal city, 
it denied the local court the right to pass 
death sentence on criminals who had been 
caught within the borders of the city. There 
were other restrictions which nullified the 
labors of one and a half centuries. 


The fall of Elizabethoupolis came in 1848 
with the rising of the Magyars as a direct 
result of the repercussions of the French 
Revolution. The Armenians themselves took 
part in the Magyar insurrection. The revolu- 
tion was suppressed but only after Eliza- 
bethoupolis had been subdued. Thereafter 
the Armenians became practically bankrupt, 
their entire wealth having been looted. 
Their total loss was close to half a million 
florins. After that the Armenians gradually 
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lost their former position, their concessions, 
and their national character. 

(For more extensive information on this 
subject see Father Gr. Kovrikian’s “The Ar- 
menian Metropolis of Transylvania,” the 
three volume work entitled “The Armenians 
of Elizabethoupolis, Transylvania,” and 
Szongott Kristof’s five volume work entitled 
“Monografia.” 


In Bukowina 

One word more in regard to the Armen- 
ians in Bukovina under the Austrian rule. 

In 1774 Bukowina and Suchova passed 
under the Austrian rule. Thus, the Armen- 
ians of Bukowina (Suchova, Chernovicz, 
Kourahomor, Kout and Teret) remained un- 
der the Austrian rule for fully one and a 
half centuries. The Armenians who had 
suffered so long in Moldavia under the 
Turkish supremacy took a long breath of 
relief now. Armenians from other places 
too flocked to Suchova. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment itself encouraged the influx and 
even developed plans to make Suchova a 
great Armenian commercial center. 

The first Governor of Bukowina, General 
Von Suplen and his sucessor General Von 
Enzenberd exerted great efforts to multiply 
the number of the Armenians, firmly con- 
vinced that only through them could they 
bring about the economic prosperity of the 
region. In 1779 the Austrian Government 
even appealed to a Polish Armenian by the 
name of Nichola Nichorovicz to bring Ar- 
menians to Bukowina from Turkey and 
Moldavia. Nichorovicz studied the ques- 
tion and even presented a detailed plan. 
In his opinion Suchova should be the cen- 
ter, enjoying a sort of autonomy as was 
enjoyed by the Armenian colonies of Galit- 
zia. 

On April 4, 1780, a Commission was as- 
sembled in Vienna to study the question of 
the Armenian colony. This Commission 
went so far as to define the privileges which 
should be granted to thc members of the 
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colony:— the Armenians of the Apostolic 
Faith were to enjoy equal freedom of reli- 
gion as the adherants of the Catholic faith, 
with the growth of the population the Ar- 
menians were to have their own judges and 
as a preliminary tribunal resolve all contro- 
versies by Armenian laws as was the case 
in Lemberg (Lwow), Armenians were to 
be given all facilities for private ownership 
or the right to obtain leases, the sons of the 
merchants and the citizens were to be 
exempt from military service, in case Suc- 
hova became overpopulated a part of them, 
not less than hundred families, would have 
the right to found a new colony with the 
right to build their churches and to ap- 
point their own judges. 


Although this plan was never materializ- 
ed, nevertheless many Armenians flocked 
to Bukowina. Already there were many Ar- 
menian landowners in the other cities of 
Suchova and Bukowina, but their number 
was enhanced when Armenians of Moldavia 
and Bulgaria, attracted by the good news, 
began to flock to Bukowina. 


The Armenian merchants suffered a hard 
blow, however, with the promulgation of 
two Austrian edicts, August 27, September 
26, 1784, which forbade the import of the 
greater part of foreign goods into Austria, 
especially the kind of merchandise which 
was traded by the Armenians of Bukowina. 
The Armenians protested against this meas- 
ure and threatened to leave the country. 
The Government finally was forced to give 
in, it exempted Bukowina from the new 
customs law, gave the province an excep- 
tional status, and thus satisfied the Armen- 
ians. 


In addition, the Austrian Government 
made other concessions to the Armenians. 
For example, those Armenians who had 
estates in Moldavia where permitted to im- 
port Moldavian goods into Bukowina with- 
out paying the customs duty as well as the 
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live stock which they raised in Moldavian 
pastures. 

In this connection the Austrian Govern- 
ment conferred the title of hereditary no- 
bility on an Armenian of Suchova by the 
name of Johan Capri who, through his con- 
nections, had materially contributed to the 
influx of the Armenians from abroad. 

The economic position of the Armenians 
was further established when in 1786 Em- 
peror Joseph II, on his visit to Suchova, pro- 
claimed it a free commercial city. Unable 
to resist the attraction, many Armenians 
from the various cities of Moldavia (espe- 
cially Fokshan, Botoshan and Roman) ap- 
plied for settlement in Bukowina, and the 
Emperor, by his edict of April 20, 1792, ac- 
cepted the greater part of their proposed 
conditions. These included the right of 
private ownership in Austria as prescribed 
by the local laws, full equality with the 


other merchants to engage in trade, exemp- 
tion from military service for 20 years in- 
cluding their children, as well as the right 
to engage in animal husbandry in Moldavia, 
to import Moldavian wine, to build houses, 
etc. 

Beginning with the second half of the 
19th century the number of the Armenians 
in Bukowina slowly began to diminish be- 
cause circumstances prevented it from be- 
coming a commercial center. On the con- 
trary Bukowina gradually lost her former 
commercial importance and the Armenians 
were forced to seek more active centers. 

(On this subject see: D. Dan’s “Die Ori- 
entalischen Armenier in der Bukowina,” Dr. 
Johann Polek’s “Die Armenier in der Buko- 
wina,” Prof. Kaindli’s Geschichte der Buko- 
wina,” and Levon Babayan’s “Armenians in 
Moldavia and Bukowina.” ) 

(To be Continued ) 
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BRIG. GEN. 
HAIG SHEKERJIAN 


By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


The accompanying biographical sketch of Brigadier General Haig Shekerjian, Army 
of the United States (retired), is a representative page from the new volume “The Armenian 
Armenian 


American in World War II,” a formal history of 


American achievements in that 


war, printed under the auspices of the Hairenik Association, and written by Mr. Tashjian. 


—ED. 


Brigadier General Haig Shekerjian, re- 
tired, United States Army, is the first and 
only general officer of the armed forces of 
the nation in history to admit to Armenian 
parentage.! He is also, without a doubt, 
‘the first man of that parental stock to be 
graduated from the West Point Military 
Academy. His has been a life devoted to 
the military of his adopted nation. Yet, to- 
day, with the nation emerged from a great 
war for survival, he is in the late battle zone 
of Germany on a mission of mercy. In this, 
one may compare him to another great sol- 
dier, General George Catlett Marshall, who 
assumed the leadership of the American 
Red Cross following his retirement from 
active duty. 


Haig Shekerjian was born in the com- 
munity of Adabazar, Ismid, Asia Minor, 
near the eastern neck of the Sea of Mar- 
mara, June 18, 1886. In 189], his parents, 
Hagop and Esther ( Alexanian), immigrated 
with their son to the United States, taking 
up residence in Torrington, Connecticut. 


1Details of the story of Brig. Gen. Shekerjian 
are based on material found in the June 16, June 
23, 1943, and Sept. 20, 1945, issues of the Haire- 
nik Weekly; and “Who's Who,” 1944-45. The 
General himself has been kind enough to supply 
a number of bits of personal information of 
value.to this article. 


(71) 


The young man early showed a driving 
lect necessary funds for the college educa 
spirit of industry and thrift. In order to col- 
tion he so greatly desired, he sold news- 
papers on the streets of Torrington, and 
later served as the correspondent for the 
Hartford Courant. Entering the local high 
school, he distinguished himself there in 
school activities, graduating in 1905, at the 
age of nineteen, as President of his class. 
Young Shekerjian then enrolled in Colgate 
University through his earnings in his news- 
paper business, leaving that. institution in 
his sophomore year to accept an appoint- 
ment to West Point. Upon graduation, in 
1911, he was commissioned an officer of the 
U. S. Army. 

After tours of duty with the First Infantry 
Regiment, at Vancouver Barracks, Washing- 
ton, and in Hawaii, Lieutenant Shekerjian 
was transferred to duty with the twenty- 
fourth Infantry, John J. Pershing’s com- 
mand, on the Mexican border, in 1917 and, 
during the first great war, served in the 
Balkans and Russia with the Allied Armies 
of the Orient and with the British Forces in 
Turkey. Following the Armistice, he par- 
ticipated in an important capacity as a mem- 
ber of the American Military Mission to Ar- 
menia (1919), commanded by General 
James G. Harbord — a mission charged with 
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a task of examining conditions in Asia 
Minor and the Independent Republic of 
Armenia with an eye to an American Man- 
date of the area. Transferred back to the 
United States as a Major following the con- 
clusion of his duties with that Mission, he 
married Helen Russell Bain, of Seattle, 
Washington. The army officer was trans- 
ferred to the Army Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice in 1923. He remained assigned to that 
branch until his retirement. 


Shekerjian graduated from the Command 
and General Staff School in 1924, and the 
Chemical Warfare School in the same year. 
From 1925-1926, he served as assistant com- 
mandant of the Chemical Warfare School, 
for the four suceeding years handling in- 
structor duties at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School. He entered the Army War 
Coliege in 1930 and upon his graduation 
in 1931, was appointed Personnel Chief of 
the Chemical Warfare Service. He left those 
duties in 1983 to become the chemical of- 
ficer of the [IX Corps Area and, in 1936 to 
1940 performed the duties of executive of- 
ficer, in the Office of the Chief, Chemical 
Warfare Service. He was the executive 
officer of the First Army with headquarters 
at Governors Island, New York, until late in 
January, 1942, when he was appointed a 
Brigadier General, by order of President 
Roosevelt, and was assigned to duties as 
commanding general, Chemical Warfare 
Replacement Training Center, 1942-43, and 
finally commanding general of Camp Sibert, 
Alabama, 1943-1945. He was retired from 
active duty 30 September, 1946, with the 
rank of Brigadier General. That is a thumb- 
nail sketch of a man who, at the conclusion 
of World War II, had devoted 38 years of 
his life to the service of his adopted coun- 
try. 

Before the commencement of the United 
States’ active participation in the second 
world struggle, Shekerjian was already a re- 
cognized authority on military lethal gases. 
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As the chemical officer of the Ist U. S. 
Army, he frequently delivered lectures to 
city defense teams in times when reports 
were being received from overseas that Hit- 
ler’s wehrmacht had resorted to the use of 
poison gases to aid its triumphant advance 
through Europe. 


At one of these lectures, delivered July 
1, 1941, he manifested his deep knowledge 
of the subject. Speaking before 175 Zone 
Wardens of the City of New York, the of- 
ficer said that “New York would be the 
safest city in the world in event of gas at- 
tack by enemy bombers.” He explained 
that gases used in chemical warfare are gen- 
erally heavier than air and that any refuge 
above the fifth floor level would be safe 
from gas attack. New York City, he pointed 
out, has a larger percentage of its citizens 
working and living above the fifth floor level 
than any other large city. This affords a 
great measure of safety against the deadly 
fumes. 


Shekerjian then went on to advise the 
wardens about the natures of the various 
types of gases known to military science — 
phosgene, mustard and hydrocyanic gases, 
and explained measures to be used in the 
event of use of any of these gases in time 
of attack. He wisely said that one element 
that might discourage use of poison gas by 
Germany in the war raging in Europe at 
that time was the presence of “a compre- 
hensive effective defense against them, as 
England as done.” 


That this soldier has retained his love for 
his countrymen, despite his having lost his 
parents at an early age, has been rendered 
manifest on three occasions during the 
course of the last decade. 


On May 15, 1948, an Army private, one 
Arsen Balekjian of Detroit, Michigan, while 
visiting a soldier friend stationed at Camp 
Sibert, on hearing that the camp C. O. was 
his compatriot, Brig. Gen. Shekerjian, asked 
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Bric. GEN. 
for and was granted an interview by that 
officer. 


“When I entered his office,” Pvt. Balek- 
jian wrote the editors of the Hairenik papers 
in Boston, “he was deeply plunged into a 
heap of papers on his desk. His blond com- 
plexion reminded me of an Irishman, rather 
than an Armenian. I stood at salute and 
gave him my name. He smiled and offered 
me a chair beside him, then turning to me, 
he asked what he could for me. . . . I said 
[ would be indebted to him if he would give 
me a story for our paper. 


“After he said a few words of praise of his 
camp, the theme of conversation changed. 

. | told him that nearly a year ago when 
he was raised to the rank of General, H. 
Amadouni of California had written a beau- 
tiful article in Hairenik in which he had 
related the incident which the General had 
had with British officers on a British war- 
ship on his way from Constantinople to 
Batum. 


“It seems that a group of English officers 
. had insulted the Armenians and had 
justified the Turkish massacres, because 
some smalltime Armenian rug-dealer had 
cheated an English officer by charging him 
twice the price of a rug. Gen. Shekerjian 
had overhead the remarks and had inter- 
vened, giving the Englishman a sound les- 
son with facts and figures. When I recount- 
ed this experience to the General, he smiled 
and asked me about the age and general 
appearance of Amadouni. After I had de- 
scribed the man, he said I was right, and 
that he remembered such a person. Then 
by way of confirming the statement, he said 
the incident had occurred while he was re- 
turning homewards from duty with the 
American Mission to Armenia. Later, when 
my friend had been invited into the room, 
Gen. Shekerjian said that there is a great 
future in this country for all those who are 
loyal and obedient to their superiors, and 
who know how to use their head.” 
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On June 10, 1945, General Shekerjian ad- 
dressed a gathering at a War Bond Rally 
under the sponsorship of the Armenian Na- 
tionality Groups Division of the Treasury 
Department, in Chicago. In this speech, 
he lucidly revealed his deep feelings to- 
wards his United States of America, and his 
Armenian parentage. Portions of his speech 
are reproduced below: 


“I know that most of you are American 
citizens of Armenian origin. The fact that 
I share with you a common ancestry in 
which we may take just pride, brings us to 
a mutual level of understanding. Americans 
of Armenian descent have had a distinct 
share in the winning of our war with Ger- 
many and are in the fight against the infam- 
ous Japs. You are responding splendidly to 
every call of our country. Your sons, hus- 
bands, and brothers are fighting gallantly. 
You workers are toiling long and hard at 
your jobs. You wives and mothers are pre- 
serving your homes through these abnormal 
times. You are buying Bonds that make it 
possible for our country to try out the best 
equipped fighting force in history. 

“Each in his own way is contributing 
mightily to the final victory. I know that 
each of you realizes his responsibility—real- 
izes that the victory in Europe is a signal, 
not for a let down in our war effort, but as 
a signal to give more, to sacrifice more, to 
work harder with the knowledge that our 
struggle is only half won. When the future 
was grim in the Spring of 1942, you respond- 
ed magnificently in your work and in your 
purchases of War Bond; now that victory 
over two of our enemies is complete and 
the futvre clearer, you can help bring com- 
plete victory over our enemy by your fur- 
ther cooperation. Let us remember that 
every day the war continues — every hour 
it continues — means wounded and more 
dead, so continue to stay at your jobs, tend 
your homes, buy every bond you can afford, 
encourage your fighting men and women, 
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and you can say that you have done your 
part. 

“Millions of Americans have been battling 
on Jand and sea and in the air, and in every 
service you will find many of Armenian de- 
scent. Your men in uniform are splendid 
soldiers. Many have distinguished them- 
selves in an outstanding manner. I have 
in mind one particular soldier, Lt. Ernest 
Dervishian, who has been awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, which is the 
highest decoration the United can give. 
These medals are not won easily, nor are 
they bestowed lightly. As a matter of fact, 
only about one hundred have been awarded 
so far in World War II. This gives you some 
idea of the skill, the valor, and the courage 
which a soldier must display in order to 
win one of these coveted medals. . . . 


“For his courage and leadership, Sergeant 
Dervishian was promoted on the battlefield 
to the grade of second lieutenant, Upon 
his return to the United States, Lieutenant 
Dervishian was honored by his home city, 
Richmond, Virginia, by a special program 
during which he was presented with a $1,- 
000 War Bond. He immediately returned 
the bond.to the city with a request that it 
be used to help other returned veterans. 
His is a splendid example of American 
bravery, leadership, and unselfishness in 
which you can take particular pride. We 
can thank God that we produce men of that 
type. 

“From personal experience I have found 
that: men of Armenian parentage make ex- 
cellent soldiers, even as their forefathers 
proved themselves on the Transcaucasian 
battlefields down through the years. During 
this war I have known many soldiers of Ar- 
menian descent, but I have never had a sol- 
dier-of Armenian extraction ask for special 
favors or consideration on the basis of our 
common nationality. At camps where I 
have served, not one has ever been absent 


without leave or ccmmitted a court-martial ~ 
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offense. That, also, is a record of which 
you may be proud. These men feel their 
responsibilities as Americans and have 
fought, and are fighting, to preserve the 
American ideal as our ancestors fought to 
preserve the ideals which belonged to them 
in the land where Mount Ararat raised her 
stately towers to receive the Ark of Noah, 
thousands of years ago, and where legend 
tells us that the Garden of Eden lay in the 
valley of the Araxes. 


“It is not by chance that men of Armen- 
ian parentage are good soldiers, Stories of 
their ancestors tell that courage and bravery 
and love of freedom have always been fore- 
most in the hearts of Armenian people. 
From the very beginning of their history, 
they fought for their freedom and to pre- 
serve their high ideals of morality, family 
life, and religion. Gallantly they fought 
against oppression, tyranny, and religious 
or political domination. Armenians have 
been through many trying years but have 
never lost heart and forsaken the principles 
for which they fought so often. 


“Therefore, Armenians that have come to 
this country have become fine Americans— 
they have upheld the doctrines of this na- 
tion — they have shown that they possess 
the true feeling of Americanism. Our late 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, for whom 
I am sure we all have a deep personal feel- 
ing, once said that Americanism is not a 
matter of race or creed, but a matter of the 
heart. That is the human denominator by 
which all men, great and small, rich or poor, 
are reduced to a level of equality — one en- 
joying the same privilege as the other — 
each feeling his right of freedom and his 
access to justice. Americanism is not neces- 
sarily the man who carries the biggest flag 
or the man who is most lavish in his chari- 
ties, but in the individual who, like you, 
feels in his heart the importance, and the 
pride, and the privilege of being an Ameri- 
can. 
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“The famous patriot, Thomas Jefferson, 
once said that the cement of this nation is 
the heart blood of every American. Cer- 
tainly the blood shed for America by men 
of every extraction will keep this country 
united in the preservation of American 
ideals. As I read the names of men appear- 
ing on battle casualty lists, I become aware 
that all men are cementing our nation to- 
gether. There can be no clearer proof of 
a man’s belief in his country’s ideals than 
to give his life fighting her battles. 

“Again I want to express my happiness 
at being able to come and speak to you to- 
day. I am gratified at the way you have 
answered your country’s call. The battle- 
front deeds of Lt. Dervishian have been 
echoed on the homefront by your sacrifice 
in money and in work — which are just as 
necessary as heroism in battle in order to 
win the war. 


“I would remind you again that the war is 
not over. It may not even be half over. But 
I know that until it is, you can be depend- 
ed upon to fight on the way you have in de- 
feating Germany. You, here today, could 
not go to battle. But you who have donated 
blood and bought bonds and collected scrap 
have been in the fight just as surely as 
though you had carried a rifle. Behind the 
men firing the guns are others handing them 
shells. And it is you, with your work, and 
your money, who are making sure that there 
are always more shells for them to fire. Your 
loyalty to America has been tested and 
found true, and I am sure that you will con- 
tinue to do your part in insuring the future 
of our country.” 


Following the conclusion of the active 
warfare, General Shekerjian, upon retire- 
ment from the military, might look with a 
great deal of satisfaction to spending the 
rest of his days in the seclusion of retire- 
ment. Yet, the aftermath of the war that 
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he helped prosecute to its victorious conclu- 
sion inhibited his enjoying a richly deserved 
repose. He responded once more to the call 
of his fellow men with enthusiasm and alac- 
rity. 

In its “total warfare,” the armies of Hitler, 
upon entering foreign lands, took those 
countries millions of natives, sent them back 
to the “fatherland” to work in slave labor at 
Nazi munitions and aircraft factories. When 
the tides of battle turned, the Nazis, in their 
withdrawal, drew back with them added 
numbers of unfortunate people whom they 
uprooted from their soil for work in Ger- 
many. Gen. Shekerjian’s parent people were 
not spared the vicissitudes of the life of the 
slave laborer. 

With the German advance into the North 
Caucasus, a number of cities and villages 
were captured in which there dwelt a large 
number of people of Armenian stock. Al- 
most 3,500 of these were taken by the Nazi 
soldiery back with them along the long road 
of retreat from the great battle of Stalin- 
grad. These people were, like thousands 
of peoples of other nationalities, marooned 
in Germany when that nation surrendered 
to the United Nations. Unwilling to return 
to the despotism of Soviet Russia, they be- 
came homeless waifs of the times — displac- 
ed persons. 

In 1947, a prominent Armenian restaura- 
teur, George Mardikian of San Francisco, 
while in Germany on a government mission, 
accidently fell in with a group of these Ar- 
menian displaced people. Mardikian re- 
turned to the United States and stumped the 
country, asking his compatriots to emulate 
Americans of other parentage, and to aid 
their compatrios in Germany. The result of 
his campaigning was the formation of the 
American National Committee to Aid 
Homeless Armenians (ANCHA), a charit- 
able society soon recognized by the authori- 
ties in Washington. 

ANCHA officials approached Gen. She- 
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kerjian and asked that he take over the im- 
mensely important job of representing that 
group in Germany. Once fully advised of 
the plightful condition of his homeless com- 
patriots in Germany, Austria and Italy, and 
aware that immediate measures would have 
to be taken to see to it that they were first 
given the staples of life, and then transport- 
ed to safer climes, the retired officer immedi- 
ately agreed to take over the responsible 
task offered him. In 1948, he left this coun- 
try with his wife, and took up resident as 
Chief ANCHA Resident Representative in 
Germany near the Armenian Displaced Per- 
sons Camp, at Stuttgart, Germany. 
Working with great vigor and compas- 
sion, he was able to pull the people through 
a cold German winter, then to start the tedi- 
ous job of registering the Armenian inmates 
of the camp with the purpose of receiving 
visas for them for eventual movement to 
other countries. This work was facilitated 
by the passage of the Stratton Bill — the law 
allowing the entry of a large number of dis- 
placed persons into the United States. 


And so well did he do his job that at this 
writing (early 1952) most of the eligible 
Armenians of the DP category in Germany 
have been already placed in various lands 
across the waters. Through his personal in- 
fluence, and the aid of his fellow-committee- 
men back in the States, Shekerjian was able 
to find a haven in the United States of 
America for almost 3,000 of the original 3,- 
500. Several hundred others were sent to 
various nations in South America. Negotia- 
tions are now underway to have various 
small nations of the Middle East accept 
those that remain. 


With military tact and precision, Gen. 
Haig Shekerjian was able to perform the 
duties he assumed on behalf of the welfare 
of his destitute countrymen. 

Brigadier General Haig Shekerjian holds 
a unique position in the history of the Ar- 
menian people. His place in American his- 
tory is also assured. He is a notable Ameri- 


can, a close friend of his parent people, and 
a humanitarian. 
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THOUGHTS BY THE Way 


Thoughts by the 
Way 


By P. K. THomajan 


Heaven is on earth when we see God in 
every clod. 


Nature is the perpetual wonder-worker 


of miracles. 
God speaks when we are silent in prayer. 


An undisturbed conscience is the source of 
true rest. 


Children are the flowers of humanity. 


Sympathy brings people together and love 
unites them. 


The man who fences himself in is poorly 
fortified to cope with life's battles. 


Banking on ourselves we tap the vast riches 
of our inner wealth. 


Let us each day be a cause for thanksgiving 
and the bounty of the earth shall be ours. 


Each soul is tuned differently and when 
they all vibrate together . . . that is the sym- 


phony of life. 











SHEIK FAKHREDDIN'S 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT TO 
THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE 


By EDWARD TARONIAN 


The following story was told me by our 
neighbor Rehan Khatoon (Lady Rehan) 
who was affectionately called Granny be- 
cause she had acted as midwife of all the 
boys and girls of our village. For this rea- 
son she was given the seat of honor on all 
special occasions, such as bethrothals and 
weddings, when she strode forward with 
the dignity of a Mother Superior and ens- 


that He had given the light of the mind 
to her children. She had no children of 
her own and therefore she regarded all the 
children of the village as hers. The “light 
of the mind,” in Granny’s language, of 
course meant education, her way of speak- 
ing the Grabar — the classical Armenian. 
“You mean to tell me you can now write 


" a “Barevagir?” she asked me amazed. “Bare- 


conced herself between the priest and the | 


godfather. No arrangement involving the 
young people was ever entered into by the 
seniors without her approval. If it was a 
matter of choosing a trade for a lad, or en- 
tering an apprenticeship with some mer- 
chant in the city, or whether some young 
girl should continue her schooling or be- 
come a seamstress, all such matters invari- 
ably were submitted by the parents to 
Granny’s endorsement. The endorsement 
proper consisted of a wish which Granny 
recited like the Lord’s Prayer: “May the 
Lord crown your action with success.” 
One day I won the language prize in our 
village school — a small book in recognition 
of my efficiency — which I showed to my 
parents, and upon the advice of my mother 
I ran to the home of Granny to break the 
good news to her. Poor Granny could not 
read but she wept for joy, took me on her 
lap and kissed me and blessed me, and rais- 
ing her hands to heaven she thanked God 


(78) 


vagir” which means a writ of greetings, in 
the vernacular of our village meant the 
common letter because all Armenian letters 
were filled with greetings. 

“Of course I can,” I said with pride. 

“Okh, Okh, Thank God,” Granny sighed 
with effusion, then she commanded: “All 
right then, pull your chair over to this table 
and wait for me until I go to the store and 
return.” 

A while later Granny returned and set 
before me an inkwell and some paper. 
Figuring she was going to make me write 
a letter for her, I asked: 

“Granny, let me go home and bring my 
pen.” 

“Be patient, my child,” Granny said af- 
fectionately, “see what a nice pen I have 
brought for my boy?” 

And Granny presented me with a pen of 
wrought wood in the middle of which was 
imbedded a small crystal, the size of a bird’s 


eye. 
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“Your eyes are strong my child, hold the 
pen to the light and look through the cry- 
stal.” 

“I see a church with a beautiful dome, 
Granny,” I said, thrilled with my discovery. 

“Cross yourself, son,” Granny ordered me, 
the while crossing her face: 


“Let me be a sacrifice unto its power; it 
is the Armenian Monastery of Jerusalem. 
My father-in-law of blessed memory 
brought this pen from his pilgrimage to the 
Cemetary of Light (the grave of Christ). 
Now I am going to tell you a short story; I 
will recite it and you will put it into 
writing. If you do this, I will make you a 
present of this pen.” 


Hmm, for a lovely pen like this I was will- 
ing to write not only a story but the whole 
book of Narek. And Granny began to re- 
late her story: 


The year of the massacres (she was re- 
ferring to the massacres of 1895) a part of 
the population of our village were mas- 
sacred and the remainder were scattered. 
After things had quieted down, many of 
those who had run away returned to the vil- 
lage. Ah, my son, the love of the ancestral 
hearth is very strong, it brings you back no 
matter how far you run away. I and my 
husband, God illuminate his soul, who 
sought refuge in Baghesh, found employ- 
ment with the Armenian Prelacy there. The 
Prelate, Gevorg Vardapet, may God have 
mercy on his soul, went to Akhtamar where 
he died. The good Prelate, may God illumi- 
nate his soul, was a conscientious man, he 
gave something to all who applied at the 
Prelacy, whether Armenians or Turks; he 
never turned back any one empty-handed. 
“He who gives to the needy gives to Christ,” 
he used to say. “God never forgets to re- 
ward them.” 


It was the second winter of our stay at the 
Prelacy. One evening after the dinner the 
Holy Father was seated near the fireplace 
reading a paper. It was two or three days 


before Christmas. Being old and suffering 
from a heart illness, my husband and I al- 
ways spent the night in the adjoining room 
to be ready when he needed us. I was about 
to prepare a cup of tea for the Holy Father 
when we heard a knock on the door. 


“Mardo, go see who is knocking on the - 
door,” ordered the Holy Father. 

My husband scurried to the door but was 
late in returning. When he finally came in 
he seemed to be troubled somewhat, 
whereupon the Vardapet asked him impati- 
ently: 


“What is the matter, Mardo? Who is it?” 

“It's a Turkish beggar woman with two 
little boys, scarcely seven to eight years 
old.” 

“Well, my son, if at this hour and in this 
cold the woman has knocked from door to 
door she must be a beggar; give her a few 
piasters and send her away.” 

“She will not accept any money, Holy 
Father, she insists on seeing you. If we 
won't take her in she says she and her two 
orphans will lie down on the threshold of 
our door and die there. She is not begging 
for mercy, nor a place to spend the night. 
She says she has something to say to the 
Holy Father after which she will go away. 
She says she can’t come any other time.” 

“Merciful God” murmured the Holy 
Father. “Go bring her in. Don't let the 
children get sick in this cold.” 

“Holy Father,” Mardo ventured hesitant- 
ly, “is it not better that we report this to the 
police? Perhaps there is an evil intention 
underneath it all.” 

“No, no, bring them in quick. It will be 
God’s will no matter what happens.” 

She was a slender woman of medium 
stature, wrapped in old threadbare veils. 
When she saw me she said: 

“Sister dear, for the sake of your Prophet 
give these two kids something warm to 
drink until I finish my saying to the Holy 
Father.” 
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It was a good thing that we had some hot 
water. I took the boys to our room, and 
seating them near the fireplace, I put some 
hot tea before them. The Holy Father bec- 
koned me to leave the room. I retired to 
my room but.why should I hide my sin? 
There was fear in our hearts, and for this 
reason I glued my ear to the opening in the 
wall. A thin blue curtain from inside cov- 
ered the small opening so that the Turkish 
woman could not suspect that someone was 
eavesdropping on her. 


“Holy Father,” the Turkish woman be- 
gan, “I am the wife of Shiek Fakhreddin 
and I have learned from my husband that 
you Christian churchmen never divulge 
any confession made to you, and that you 
carry the secret with you to the grave. I 
beseech you to receive what I shall tell you 
as my confession. 


“These two infants who are now inside 
are Sheik Fakhreddin’s Christmas present to 
the Armenian people. These little boys are 
twins, they are Armenians. 

“During the massacres an old woman 
from our Turkish precinct joined the looters 
and entered Armenian homes. She picked 
up these two kids in an Armenian home and 
took them to her home to make a gift of 
them, one to her daughter, and the other to 
her daughter-in-law. I happen to know that 
these two women have no children of their 
own to this day.After keeping them for some 
time they brought the two children — they 
were four years old at the time — to my hus- 
band to circumcise them. When the Sheik 
learned the story he ordered the two women 
to leave the boys with him and return to 
their home, otherwise he threatened them 
with heavy punishment. Thank God, the 
will of the Sheik was even more influential 
than the Governor’s command. You know 
this thing very well. Knowing well who 
the Sheik was the women at once took their 
leave and never returned. 


“It was then that my husband called me 


and putting these two innocent creatures 
into my lap said: 

“Woman, God has sent you two babies 
so you will take care of them, and love them 
as your own, but not to possess them. They 
are our wards, delivered to us by Provi- 
dence. Unfortunately their father and 
mother are unknown to us but we know 
their nationality. These infants are Armen- 
ian and it is our duty to return them some 
day to their people even as they were pluck- 
ed from their bosom. Since God has brought 
them forth as Armenians blessed be His will; 
we cannot go against the will of God. 
Therefore, there must be no attempt to di- 
vert them from their faith. You will teach 
them to pray with their faces turned to the 
East, and you will teach them to cross them- 
selves. According to their faith, they must 
fast on Wednesdays and Fridays. On those 
days you will prepare a special diet for them 
and they shall never know that we eat dif- 
ferent food. If you want to make them for- 
get something by all means make them for- 
get that they are orphans. Let them never 
know us as their father and mother, let them 
grow up carefree and happy in our home 
until some day we deliver our precious 
trust to their people, to their church.’ 


“And now, it is the will of the Sheik 
which I am carrying out by bringing these 
little ones to you. You might as well know 
that, in doing so, I am parting with my very 
soul. Let me have your blessing now, and 
your command to leave your presence.” 

Then the Holy Father rose to his feet and 
putting his hands on the head of the woman 
who was kneeling before him, he sobbed a 
benediction and finished his blessing in the 
Turkish language: 

“Merciful God, Thou art a witness of this 
unprecedentedly kind deed. I beseech Thee 
to receive the soul of our brother Sheik into 
Thy resplendent kingdom.” 

The Turkish woman was weeping like a 
mother who had lost her children. Before 
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leaving she wanted to see the children for 
the last time who were peacefully sleeping 
in my bed, but as she was entering the room 
she fainted and Mardo and I had difficulty 
in bringing her to. When she rose to her 
feet she did not dare kiss the children, but 
pressing her veil against her eyes she walk- 
ed to the outside door. My husband and I 
wanted to accompany her as far as her home 
but she refused it, saying, her servants were 
waiting for her a little way off. 

The two little boys secretly were sent 
to the Monastery of Aghtamar. As long as 
the Holy Father Gevorg was there he sent 
word of them to their Turkish foster mother. 
And one day we learned that the good wo- 
man had passed away. The Holy Father 
held secret services at the Church of Kar- 


de 


mrak in memory of this good Turkish wo- 
man. 
c o . 

Granny finished her story, took a long 
breath, and turning her moist eyes to me, 
said: 

“You are a little boy now, but when you 
grow older you will perhaps wonder if old 
Granny did not tell you a fib. Is it possible 
that such good people could be found in 
such an assassin race? Ah well, it happens 
son, one in a thousand.” 

My poor, poor Granny! You did not know 
the meaning of the word million, otherwise 
you would have said to me: 

“One in a million.” 


( Translated from the Armenian by J.G.M.) 








ARMENIAN RACIAL STUDY II 








EYE-COLOR OF THE 
ARMENIAN PEOPLE 


By VAHE A. SARAFIAN 


Of all the morphological, non-metric fea- 
tures in any given group, eye-color and hair- 
color receive by far the greater attention of 
the general public. Indeed, public differ- 
entiation of races and nationalities is based 
in large part on ready observation of pig- 
mentation differences, whether in skin, hair, 
or eye color, and only in smaller part on 
metric features such as nose height or 
breadth, skull variations, etc. Undue at- 
tention has been given to pigmentation in 
racial studies even by social scientists in the 
past; however, now that genetics is grad- 
ually finding its proper place in anthro- 
pology, such extravagances of the past as 
the German Nordic myth will be relegated 
to the limbo from which they should never 
have emerged. 


Pigmentation, as a racial factor, however, 
should not be completely ignored; it is un- 
fortunately true that when the impact of 
a new discipline, as is genetics, is fresh in 
a field such as anthropology, the tendency 
is to scrap too much of previous researches 
or to go to a fresh extreme. Pigmentation 
among humans in connection with ethnic 
types is significantly and characteristic- 
ally variable. 

Amram Scheinfeld, in his YOU AND 
HEREDITY (N. Y., 1943) ), has presented 
a simple inheritence chart for eye-color 
which clarifies what is obscure for the pub- 
lic when expressed in genetic terms. The 
following chart is adapted from his Eye- 
Color Forecast (p. 92): 





If eyes of one parent are: 


BROWN (OR BLACK) 
Type I—If all this parent’s 
family were dark eyed. 


Type II—When some in this 
parent's family have 
lighter colored eyes 
( gray, green, or blue). 


If eyes of other parent are: 


X No matter what color. 


X Brown, Type II. 


X Gray, green, or blue 


(82) 


Child's eyes will be: 
Almost certainly dark. 
Probably brown, possibly some 


other color. 


Even chance brown or lighter 
color (most likely like that of 
lighter-eyed parent). 
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GRAY OR GREEN 


BLUE X Blue. 


ALBINO (Colorless) 


X Albino. 


X Gray, green or blue 


Probably gray or green but pos- 
sibly blue (rarely brown) 


Almost certainly blue. (Rarely 
a darker shade, the possibility 
being less if the parents’ eyes are 
light-blue ). 


X Normal-eyed parent of Normal, leaning to the shade of 
of any eye-color. 


normal parent’s eyes, unless this 
parent carries hidden albinism 
gene, when 1 in 2 chance of child 
being albino. 


Definitely albino. 





Kherumian’s Findings 
Kherumian, in his LES ARMENIENS 
(Paris, 1948), has found regional and sex 
differences in the proportion of light, mixed, 
and dark-eyed individuals in the Armenian 
people, as will be seen below. Basing his 
eye-color analysis on the twenty point scale 
of Schultz and Hesch, Kherumian presents 
his findings in percentages for each of the 
three categories. The twenty point scale 
used is as follows (Kher., p. 98): 
la. Light blue (with red pts.) 
lb. Light blue (with green pts. ) 
le. Light blue 
BLUES 2a. Blue 
(OR 2b. Dark blue 
LIGHT) 3. Gray-blue 


4a. Light gray 
4b. Dark gray 
5. Gray-blue (with brown pts. ) 
6. Gray-green 
MIXED 7. Light green 
8. Yellow-green 


9. Yellow-brown 
10. Brown-yellow 
ll. Light brown 
12. Medium brown 
18. Brown 


BROWNS 14. Dark brown 
(OR 15. Very dark brown 
DARK) 16. Brown-black 
Kherumian (p. 98) found the proportions 





among Armenian men to be: 
Light 5.4% 
Mixed-eyed ...................... 46.8 
Dark 478 





His female series, on the contrary, showed 
a startlingly distinctive predominance of 
dark eye-color, as follows: 


pt | Peet dr ee 5.9% 
Mixed-eyed ........... el dant 27.4 
Dark 66.7 





The geographical divergence of eye-co! 
among the Armenians was also found to 
show a distinct variance (p. 98), as follows: 

MALES: FEMALES: 

East West East West 

Light-eyed 63% 52% 129% 41% 
Mixed-eyed 433 485 290 270 
Dark-eyed 504 463 581 688 


It is quite obvious from his figures that 
Kherumian’s East Division (Armenian 
heartland) female series was possibly not 
sufficiently large to be significant as a ran- 
dom sample. 

Although he considers the differences 
to be insignificant statistically, he does 
find geographical variation in distribu- 
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tion of various shades of eye-color within 
the categories (pp. 99, 100). Light green 
eye color is more frequent in the Armenian 
heartland than in the West Division, while 
yellow-brown, yellow-green, and gray-green 
prevail more in the West than in the East 
Division. His results show the East Di- 
vision to be heterogeneous, with strong 
groupings around light-brown and medium- 
brown and weak groupings around light 
green and dark-gray, together with a scat- 
tering of blue eyes. On the other hand, the 
West Division shows a darker tendency, 
primarily brown, with lesser groupings in 
the yellow-green, yellow-brown range and 
the gray-green class. 

Armenian children seem to be darker- 
eyed than the adults; this corresponds with 
the common observation among the Arme- 
nian people in the United States that, 
though hair color definitely darkens with 
age, eye color tends to lighten slightly in 
many cases. Kherumian’s percentages for 
children are given on page 99 as: 


: Boys = Girls 
Light-eyed 469% 6.25% 
Mixed-eyed ........ 33.383 29.69 
Dark-eyed .............. 60.42 65.62 


Comparing his results with those of other 
authors, Kherumian finds a definite similar- 
ity, despite differences of observational 
technique and the failure of some to specify 
degrees of shading or which scales have 
been utilized, if any. Summing up all studies 
available to him Kherumian concluded (p. 
101) that: 

1: Blue-eyes (light-eyes) rarely exceed 
10% in the studies and generally group 
around 4-6%. 

2: Dark-eyes are ciearly predominant, 
rarely being expressed as less than 50%. 

3: Mixed-eyes are quite frequent in ap- 
pearance, usually comprising around 40% 
of the total individuals. 

Of some interest are the figures Kherum- 
ian has abstracted from other authors for 


expatriate Armenian communities, given as 
follows: 
PITTARD — Armenians of Dobroudja: 


Blue €Y€S 2. eeeececeecnee 48% 
OT GUE cas 16 
Gray-brown 00. = 72 
Brown and dark ............._ 86.4 


ANSEROV — New Nakhitchevan: 
(medieval Armenian colony on Don River): 


Light-eyes ......... 10.5% 

Medium-eyes cig 

Dark-eyes. ............... ascii 62.3 
WATEFF-—Armenian students in Bulgaria: 

Blue eyes .......... 4.49% 

Gray CYES nee 11.68 

BrowN €YES occ 83.83 


Seltzer’s Findings 

Carl C. Seltzer ,using Carleton S. Coon’s 
series of 101 Armenian males of Boston, 
mainly from the Kharpert and West Divi- 
sion area ,found eye-color to be “one of the 
most variable features among the Armen- 
ians, this series showing eyes ranging in 
color from dark brown up the scale to blue- 
gray” (p. 56 in THE RACIAL CHARACT- 
ERISTICS OF SYRIANS AND ARMEN- 
IANS, Seltzer, Cambridge, Mass., 1936). In 
an attempt to sort out from the general 
series the racial types which had entered in- 
to making the series so hetergeneous, Seltzer 
divided the Armenians into three eye-color 
groups, dark brown-eyed, light brown-eyed, 


' and mixed light-eyed, which he then pro- 


ceeded to compare statistically with various 
metric and non-metric features. Seltzer had 
previously found the following percentages 
of eye-color in the series (p. 41): 


OI nisicserenscescens 1% 
OR 0 
Green-brown oon. 14 
Gray-Drown 2... ccccensennn 5 
Bluc-brown ..cccccccne’ § 
Light-brownn ..0...0..ccccososssone 59 
Daark-Drow2n ..ccccccsiscsessee 18 


The following two tables, the first of 
metric characters, the second of morpho- 
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logical, indicate the differences found be- 
tween the three classes into which Seltzer 
divided the Armenians, and are quoted from 
page 57 and pages 59-61 respectively: 


METRICAL EYE COLOR ANALYSIS 


ARMENIANS 
Dark Light Mixed 
brown brown Light 
(18) (59) (24) 


Stature 166.61 165.51 167.38 
Head length 184.56 183.75 186.00 
Head breadth ........................157.28 158.22 157.38 
Cephalic index .................... 85.39 8632 84.88 
ne ik 2 130.61 125.31 128.54 


Minimum frontal diam’ter 107.62 108.14 106.92 
Bizygomatic diameter ........... 140.17 143.74 142.74 


Total face height .............125.95 128.38 127.99 


Facial index ........................ 89.65 89.66 89.96 
Nose height 57.84 61.20 5862 
Nose breadth. ................ 38.94 37.80 37.92 
Nasal index. ........... 67.78 6197 6492 


Bigonial diameter .......108.16 111.60 107.66 


MORPHOLOGICAL EYE COLOR 
ANALYSIS (Selected Items) 


Dark Light Mixed 


Brown Brown Light 
Eyes: Eyes: Eyes: 
Hair quantity, Beard 
Small 18.38% 5.08% 16.67% 
Medium 53.33 35.59 45.83 
Large 33.33 59.32 37.50 
Hair Form 
Straight  —— ae 
Low Waves ... 72.22 86.44 75.00 
Deep Waves 16.67 8.47 25.00 
Curly 5.56 1.69 ae 
Hair Color 
Black 35.29 14.89 20.83 
Dark Brown 64.71 74.47 54.17 
Mixed light... — 10.64 25.00 
Eyebrows, Concurrency 
Absent . 5.88 35.59 20.83 
Submedium ... 52.94 28.81 70.83 
Medium $5.29 20.34 8.38 
Pronounced .. 5.88 15.25 —-- 
Brow Ridges 
Submedium ... 17.65 60.00 29.17 
Medium ......... 58.82 35.00 54.17 


Pronounced .. 23.53 5.00 16.67 


Forehead Height 
Submedium.. 5.88 38.98 25.00 - 
Medium .......... 82.35 55.93 70.83 


Pronounced ... 11.76 5.08 417 


Nasal Bridge, Height 
Submedium .... —_ —_— _ 
Medium .......... 27.78 2034 25.00 
Pronounced .. 72.22 79.66 75.00 


Nasal Tip 
Elevated ..... 5.56 15.25 12.50 
Horizontal ... 2222 1856 33.33 
Depressed ... 72.22 71.19 54.17 
Nasal Wings 
Compressed 11.11 8.47 12.50 


Medium ......... . 27.78 69.49 54.17 

Flaring ........... 61.11 2203 33.33 
Malars, Prominence 

Submedium .. 20.00 8.62 13.04 

Medium ................ 20.00 56.90 34.78 

Pronounced .. 60.00 34.48 52.17 
Postcranial Flattening 

Absent ........ 5.56 3.39 8.33 

Present ........... 94.44 96.61 91.67 


From these tables, it is apparent at a 
glance that there are certain important dif- 
ferences between the three categories, as re- 
gards both the metric and the morphologi- 
cal values. (A point particularly worthy of 
note, more over, is the non-exclusiveness of 
the categories; practically speaking, no par- 
ticular feature or degree is limited to any 
of the categories, and it is obvious that the 
Armenian population involved has been 
blending various divergent elements for a 
long time.) 


The light brown-eyed individuals accen- 
tuate the metric features of the group as a 
whole (p. 57); indeed, Seltzer finds “the 
basic element in this Armenian series is the 
light brown-eyed type” (p. 62) (italics Sel- 
tzer’s). The light brown-eyed Armenians 
are found by Seltzer to be shortest, most 
round headed (having both shorter and 
wider heads than the other two categories ) ; 
having the widest frontal (forehead) dia- 
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meter, longer and broader faces in absolute 
dimensions (but not in relative ), the longest 
and narrowest noses, and by far the broad- 
est jaws (p. 56). In morphological features, 
this category generally shows heavier 
beards, more frequently the low wave form 
of hair, more of the dark brown and less of 
the black hair, less developed brow ridges, 
more individuals who lack eyebrow concur- 
rency, more who have pronounced concur- 
rency and less who are submedium or me- 
dium in this, lower foreheads, thicker nasal 
tips, less of the flaring or compressed nasal 
tips, thicker membranous lips, less promi- 
ence of the malars (cheekbones), and a 
probable greater frequency of post-cranial 
flattening (p. 58). 


The dark brown-eyed group are inter- 
mediate in metric features to the other two, 
except that they have the narrowest heads, 
the narrowest and shortest faces, the short- 
est and broadest noses, and the highest 
heads (p. 57). In morphology, the dark 
brown-eyed individuals have curlier hair, 
greater frequency of black hair, thicker eye- 
brows, highest foreheads, more concave na- 
sal profiles, more flaring nostrils, thinner 
lips, and more protruding occiputs (the 
“bun” on the back of the head) (pp. 58, 
62). 

Quite distinctly separate are the mixed 
and light-eyed Armenians, who are the tall- 
est, have the longest heads, the lowest 
cephalic indices, the relatively longest and 
narrowest faces, as well as the narrowest 
frontal diameters and the narrowest bigon- 
ial diameters (p. 56-57). In morphological 
features, the mixed light-eyed category is 
less bearded, less dark haired and more light 
haired, more straight and concavo-convex 
nosed, and shows thinner eyebrows, less de- 
veloped eyebrow concurrency, more slop- 
ing foreheads, thinner nasal tips, and slight- 
ly less postcranial flattening (p. 58). 

Seltzer finds in these differences in eye- 
pigmentation groups evidence that the 
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lighter and mixed eyed Armenians tend to 
show the presence of a Nordic strain in 
their features, while the dark brown-eyed 
individuals in the same way reveal the pres- 
ence of the Mediterranean-Arab-Berber 
race in dilute form (p. 62). The light 
brown-eyed Armenians, who are the main 
bulk of the population, are basically Arme- 
noid, though mixed in type. There are al- 
so nebulous traces apparent to Seltzer of 
“some sort of East Baltic strain, some Din- 
aric, and possibly some Caucasoid-Alpine 
blood” (p. 62). The remaining major study 
on Armenian race, that of Byron O. Hughes, 
also pursued this subject of racial analysis 
on the basis (partial) of eye-color; the fol- 
lowing section reveals his impressions. 


Hughes’s Findings 


Byron O. Hughes, in a doctoral disserta- 
tion prepared in 1938 and still unpublished, 
entitled THE PHYSICAL ANTHROPO- 
LOGY OF NATIVE BORN ARMENIANS, 
in Harvard University’s Widener Library, 
agreed in general with the findings of both 
Seltzer and Kherumian on Armenian eye- 
color. He, like Kherumian, found brown 
eyes of various grades to predominate, with 
a higher appearance of light and mixed pig- 
mentation in the East than in the West. It 
should be noted that Kherumian included 
in his Eastern Division areas which Hughes, 
contrarily, included in the West, namely 
Erzerum and Kharpert; similarly Hughes 
lists as Eastern an area which to Kherum- 
ian is West, i.e. Diyarbekir. Despite dif- 
ferences in classifying eye-colors, perhaps 
the result of use of different scales or diver- 
gent techniques, the overall conclusions of 
both bear a marked resemblance. 


Generally speaking, Hughes found the 
dark brown-eyed class to be well differenti- 
ated between the provinces, with the East 
possessing less than the West. The light 
brown-eyed group was moderately differ- 
entiated, again with the East deficient to the 
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West, but less markedly (p. 271). Green 
and blue shades showed variable degrees 
of differentiation, with the Eastern areas 
displaying a lighter tendency (p. 272). 


On classifying primary and secondary 
percentages for each province or district, 
Hughes thereupon found significant varia- 
tions by regional groupings, as is apparent 
in the following table adapted from pages 
440 and 453 of his manuscript: 


District: Primary Shade — % 
Erzerum Dark brown 36. 
Gesaria “g $1. 
Sivas Dark-light brown 82. 
Istanbul - 30. 
Kharpert Light brown 35. 
Van % 2A. 
Marash e 36. 
Diarbekir Green brown 29. 
Bitlis > 2A. 
Erivan “ 30. 
TOTAL SERIES Light brown 26. 
Secondary Shade — %: 
48 Dark-light brown 27.18 
17 Light brown $1.17 
17 Dark brown 27.27 
283 Light brown 29.07 
05 Dark-light brown 24.77 
24 x 21.97 
25 ‘s 25.00 
82 Light brown 28.07 
10 ~ . 25.30 
93 - 20.62 
14 Dark-light brown 24.68 


From this table, we see that the so-called 
Eastern Districts have a definite tendency 
to emphasize the green or mixed light ele- 
ments in eye-color in contradistinction to 
the whole of the Armenian people and the 
West Districts, wherein both primary and 
secondary tendencies are brown, though 
not a uniform brown shade. 

Hughes found that when he removed 


from his sample the light-mixed eye individ- 
uals, the East-West division he had previ- 
ously found true in both metrical and mor- 
phological features did not persist (p. 475); 
indeed, the Armenians presented a mod- 
erate uniformity, though still heterogene- 
ous. Further, the light-mixed eyed persons 
showed a trend toward pure Nordic meas- 
urements, indices, and attributes. This, 
Hughes took to indicate that the mixed- 
eyed Armenians represent a blending of a 
Nordic racial stock and a larger stock which 
appeared in a general way throughout the 
brown-eyed group. The Nordic increment 
in the Armenian people, strongest in the 
East, could rationally explain the East-West 
differentiation of the Armenians (pp. 475, 
480). Inasmuch as brown eye color is 
genetically dominant over light, as we saw 
in the inheritence table at the beginning of 
this article, Hughes considered it probable 
that all Nordic elements in the Armenians 
could not be selected out on the basis of eye- 
color (p. 481). 


It was obvious that more than one ele- 
ment was involved in the brown-eyed stock, 
including at least two grades of brunets. Of 
these, one class was light brown eyed; the 
other, medium to dark brown. On analysing 
further, Hughes concluded that among the 
brown-eyed Armenians are bruneticized 
Nordic, Alpine, Iranian Plateau, and Medi- 
terranean racial elements in association with 
a basic Armenoid type. Hughes considered 
the Armenoid type to be a rather stable hy- 
brid, two-thirds Iranian Plateau and one- 
third Alpine in racial origin. 


Racial Analysis of Kherumian 


Although we are conserving a detailed 
study of racial types in the Armenian peo- 
ple for a future article, as a comparison for 
Seltzer’s and Hughes’s racial analyses ulti- 
mately based on pigmentation we briefly 
present below the summarized racial analy- 


sis of Kherumian. 








East: West: 
Dinarics (incl. Armenoids) 52% 38% 
Alpines 15 40 
Mediterraneans 16 14 
Nordics 17 8 


Since there are several schemes of racial 
classification, a word of caution must here 
be injected. Though, when the above given 
analyses are utilized cautiously and scienti- 
fically, they can be of much asssitance in 
Armenian studies, at all times the reader 
must recognize clearly that no results of an- 
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thropological investigations should be ac- 
cepted uncritically or dogmatically. Varia- 
tions of technique, classification, method of 
analysis, and personal judgment render all 
such studies extremely dangerous if they are 
utilized as gospel, without proper balance 
and critical reserve being maintained. 

In future articles on Armenian racial 
studies, this series will include analyses of 
hair character, head and nose features, skin 
pigmentation, blood groups, racial elements 
in the Armenian population, and compari- 
sons with neighboring peoples. 
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Two Poems 


Two Poems 


By VAHAN TEKEYAN 


REBELLION DIVINE 
(On “Vardanantz” ) 


Suddenly one day 

Thou didst burst into flame 
Like a meteor 

Which fell from heaven; 
Suddenly one day 

Thou didst burst into a flame 
Amidst our hamlets and huts 
Like a conflagration, 

O rebellion divine! 


Thy lapping tongues of fire divine 
Flicking forth one by one 
Clasped hands together, 

And flowed like rivers red 
Over the soil of our fatherland; 
Shot upwards 

Like red fountains, 

And the horizon vast 

Was torn apart 

By the thrusts of thy 

Flashing swords, 

O rebellion divine! 


There were times, O beautiful fire 

When extinguished was thy flame, 

And yet a little yonder 

The earth was vibrant anew 

And, behold, thou didst come to life again 
Mightier than ever, 

Having gone through 

The heroes, the saints 
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Who fell there, 

Buried in their entrails and skulls, 
And withal 

Thou didst throw stature, 

Having found nurture as it were 
From the hearts of our ancestors, 

O rebellion divine! 


Linger on and live 
In our hearts and souls, 
O rebellion divine! 
Warm thou our hearts, 
Inflame them with thy fire 
And make us a fiery furnace 
Wherein all rust shall.melt, 
To purify and fuse our particles, 
And the metal shall be pure and clear, 
And iridescent. 
Sing thy song of glory 
O rebellion divine! 
Forever and ever, 
—Translated by James G. Mandalian 





THE CHURCH OF ARMENIA 


Thou art the mighty fortress, 
Faith of our ancestors 

Which they raised from the earth 
Stone by stone, 

Lowered it from the skies 

Dew by dew, cloud by cloud, 
And buried themselves 

In its sacred cloisters 

With humility and meekness, 

O Church of Armenia! 


Thou art the haven of peace 
Through broken seas, 

Fire and flame in the cold night, 
A forest thick which shades 

The parched wayfarer 

From the burning sun, 

Where lillies blossom 
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On the banks of Sharakan, 
O Church of Armenia! 


Under each stone which upholds thee 
There is a secret path 

Which ascends to heaven. 

Thou art the shining armour 

Of the Armenian body and soul, 

Each cross a sword, 

O Church of Armenia! 


And the bells toll 
The song of victory 


Forever and ever. 


—Translated by James G. Mandalian 











MOTHER SUSANNA 


By JACK KARAPETIAN 


It was a cold February morning in 
Watrtown, Massachusetts. For almost a 
week the dark clouds had covered the 
town with their gloomy paws and at the 
end of the week a heavy snow had com- 
pleted the picture of the New England win- 
ter. 

Martiros Sarkavakian moved slowly to- 
wards the windows, pulled up the shade, 
looked with anxiety at his wife who was 
sitting motionless in the corner of the room 
and said: 

“Go get breakfast, you gettin’ sicker 
every day... .” 

She did not answer. She kept crying 
quietly, without tears, the way old people 
cry when they have a deep sorrow in their 
heart. 

Martirios sat on the couch, pulled out his 
handkerchief from his pocket, wiped the 
tears from his wrinkled eyes, and with the 
same slow and heavy movement tore a 
cigarette paper , filled it with tobacco, rolled 
it with his trembling fingers, wet the edge 
of the cigarette with his lips and lit a match. 

“Susanna,” he said to his wife, “for the 
sake of your soul, for the sake of our be- 
loved dead son, don’t be so bitter wth the 
world. . . . God is Almighty. God is love. 
He gives everything, He takes everything. 
. . . Please, go Susanna, go see Irene in 
hospital, don’t let your heart bleed Susanna 
. . . Go, see Irene.” 

The aged, small woman in black turned 
her face to the wall and gazed at the faded 
roses on the wallpaper. She was seeing 
nothing. Her pale, tight lips moved auto- 
matically but said nothing. She just kept 


looking at the wall. Her eyes opened wider 
and the lines around her mouth got deeper 
and deeper. She looked like a statue of 
sorrow and protest. 


Martiros inhaled the smoke of the tobac- | 


co, coughed loudly, and said: 

“Susanna, don’t do like that. Don't 
break your heart like that. Go see Irene, 
she gonna have baby. . . . The bones of 
our son won't sleep in his grave if you keep 
looking at wall and get mad at the world 
like that . . . Susanna. . .” 


Mother Susanna suddenly turned her | 


head towards her husband as though she 
was seeing a stranger, raised her arm and 
cried hysterically: 

“God, they kill my son, they kill my Leo 


... they ruin my home... akh...akh... | 


my son Leo... where are you now? My 
heart, my blood, my only son. Where are 
you now?” 

Then she hit her chest with her hand and 
sobbed, she moaned and sank in her old 
arm-chair. After a few minutes Mother 
Susanna clasped her hands around her 
knees, turned to the wall and gazed at the 
emptiness. 

Martiros Sarkavakian felt very miserable. 
He thought he was the most miserable man 
in the world. He looked at every corner 


of the room and he felt awfully lonely. It | 


seemed to him that everything was running 


away from him, that he was sinking in a | 


huge dark pit and that seventy years of his 
life were melting slowly, constantly, into 


something very cold and very strange. | 


Martiros was afraid. He was afraid of the 
horrible fear that he had in his heart; Fear 
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of being abandoned in the middle of the 
night in an unknown desert. Martiros 
leaned on the arm of the chair, got up on 
his feet, walked a few steps and stopped. 
Near the wall, on the small desk there was 
Leo’s photograph and a clipping from the 
Boston Globe. The clipping showed a young 
unshaven American soldier with a gun in 
his hand. The caption read: 

PFC. LEO SARKAVAKIAN (VU. S. 7th 
INFANTRY DIVISION) KILLED IN 
MUNON, KOREA. ADDRESS: BOYL- 
STON ST., WATERTOWN, MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

Martiros kissed the clipping of the Boston 
Globe, took his son’s photograph and press- 
ed it to his heart. For three months, since 
Leo’s death, everyday when he would get 
awfully depressed, he would go to his son’s 
picture, would press it to his heart and cry 
quietly, deeply, and he would not feel lost 
anymore. 

The photograph was that of Leo Sarka- 
vakian’s graduation. A young boy with 
sad intelligent eyes and with a broad Ameri- 
can smile on his lips. Martiros looked at 
his son’s picture with a great affection and 
with an immense pain in his heart. His 
eyes blurred. 

He was not lonesome anymore. The 
strange fear that he had had a few moments 
ago had disappeared and now the room, 
that old, good familiar room was not as 
empty as he felt it was before. He even 
smiled at the photograph and his memories 
filled his soul with pleasant nostalgia and 
heartache. 

Martiros dried his eyes with his blue 
handkerchief and whispered: 

“Susanna... .” 

She opened her eyes. 

“Susanna. .. .” 

“Yes Marto.” 

“For the sake of Leo don't get bitter, 
don’t get mad at God. Let our son sleep 
in peace . . . Susanna, my wife, Irene gon- 
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na have baby. . . . The baby gonna be just 
like our Leo. .. .” 

Mother Susanna did not say anything. 
She kept swaying her head sorrowfully and 
every now and then sighed, “Akh . . . akh 
. . . The world is evil... .” 

He moved towards his wife, knelt before 
her, took her wrinkled hand and begged: 

“Don't talk like that Susanna. God will 
punish us. . . . Please go to hospital, see 
Irene, see she get the baby alright. . . . Our 
son in the heaven will be happy if you go 
see his wife... .” 

Mother Susanna made a painful grimace. 
The wrinkles of her face doubled, her lower 
lip dropped and turning her tired, sickish 
eyes to her husband, she mumbled: 

“Irene is no my bride. She Irish. . . . She 
no Armenian. I no wanna see her... . Let 
her die in hospital.” 

“Lord, Lord save us,” cried Martiros 
frightened. “I beg you Susanna, don’t talk 
like that. . . . Irene Leo’s wife . . . Irene is 
our daughter, she gonna have baby. . . Don’t 
talk like that for the sake of Heaven.” 

Mother Susanna did not say anything. 
Her white-grey hair was spread over her 
shoulders, and on her forehead you could 
read a long story of a sad, grievous life. 

Mother Susanna was a pure product of 
the Old Country. The roots of the old Ar- 
menian family traditions were so deep in 
her that even the mighty melting pot of 
America could not change her views and 
her ways of understanding. 

Mother Susanna came from Harpoot, 
Turkey with her husband and went direct- 
ly to Watertown, Massachusetts and stayed 
there. During thirty-six years, she never 
put her feet out of Watertown’s city limits, 
and she never tried to think that out of 
Watertown there were other towns, other . 
cities, other places where people were liv- 
ing as happily as herself. She was content 
with her small, clean home on Boylston 
Street. And that was all. 
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Mother Susanna never bothered to learn 
English and for that matter anything that 
even smelled American. She stuck firmly 
to her native tongue of Armenian, talked 
to everybody in Armenian and forced every- 
body to answer her in Armenian. She knew 
about two-hundred words of English and 
that was enough to make her express her 
most complicated ideas to her non-Armen- 
ian neighbors and especially to the store- 
keepers and grocerymen. She never forgot 
that she had two arms, two expressive eyes 
and a very agile tongue. Whenever she 
ran out of words she would use these with 
such a masterful way that even the dumb- 
est grocer would understand exactly what 
she wanted. 

Mother Susanna was an inseparable part 
of her home. Every morning early she 
would get up, she would throw her brown 
scarf over her shoulders and with a religious 
devotion would begin her daily house- 
work. She would sweep the rooms, clean 
the house, shine every piece of furniture 
and then, for the rest of the day she would 
busy herself in the kitchen making hot, 
spicy Armenian foods and every sort of old- 
fashioned pickles. 


Despite the fact that her husband Marti- 
ros was getting a janitor’s meager income, 
Mother Susanna knew how to manage her 
home without any difficulty. She was a 
thrifty economist. She knew how to spend 
the pennies, how to save the dollars and 
from where to buy the best food with the 
least cost. No wonder the neighbors 
thought of Martiros inheriting a fortune 
when he rebuilt his old house and made it 
look like a new one. 

It did not take years for Mother Susanna 
to become one of the most respectable wo- 
men not only on Boylston Street, but in the 
whole town of Watertown. Everybody, 
from the young to the old knew her, liked 
her and respected her. Whoever had a 
problem would go to Mother Susanna. She 
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would always find a solution for every kind 
of trouble. If Mrs. Arakelian’s son had the 
mumps, the first thing that she would do 
would be to go and consult Mother Sus- 
anna. If Mrs. McDonald’s daughter would 
not get pregnant after a year of marriage 
before referring to a physician she would 
go diretly to see Mother Susanna. Or if 
Mr. Bagdassarian’s young son would go 
haywire spending nights drinking heavily, 
Mother Susanna was always ready to give 
her wise advice to his parents. In other 
words, she was the idol of the old genera- 


tion of Watertown. 


With the passing years everything had 
taken a gradual change in the life of Water- 
town and its people. The city had grown, 
the children had grown, her son, Leo had 
become a typical American youngster. Most 
of the old Armenian families adopted some 
of the benefits of modern living and fash- 
ionable manners of American life. Even 
Mother Susanna’s close women relatives 
began to wear feathered hats and high heels 
and all that. But Mother Susanna was ef- 
fectless. Nothing changed her style of life. 
Her home was a small warm nest from old 


Armenia where she ruled with the utmost 7 


dignity of an oriental queen. 


Mother Susanna loved America not be- 
cause of America’s technological and indus- 
trial progress, not because America was the 
most modern and civilized country in the 
world, but because she felt secure in this 
country. She could worship her God free- 
ly. She knew well, that the Turkish and 
Kurdish hordes would not be able to cross 
the Atlantic to kill her and to massacre the 
rest of her kinsmen. She was confident 
about this fact and that is why she kept 
thanking and praying for the “King and the 
Queen of Amikra” (as she would call it). 


Mother Susanna knew all the rituals of 
the Armenian church by heart. She could 
sing and recite the colorful High Mass from 
the beginning till the end. She knew the 
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names of all the Saints, their powers and 
virtues and she lived and forced everyone 
to live an ideal life of a true Christian. It 
is true that Mother Susanna was a very 
severe woman and that she had a very stern 
look on her face, but all those who knew 
her, were sure she had the kindest heart 
in the world. 

During thirty-six years Mother Susanna 
never missed a single Sunday Mass. Every 
Sunday morning she would burn incense in 
the house, then, she would change her 
brown scarf to a blue one and would walk 
solemnly to Saint James’ Church. In church 
she always had her own special seat. But, 
first Mother Susanna would light two 
candles before the big, faded picture of 
Saint Mary. She would kneel, close her 
eyes and pray for the souls of her massacred 
parents, and always during the Mass the 
circles under her eyes would turn darker 
and her tears would fall down her cheeks. 
She would pray, “Oh Lord . . . save my 
people from perish. Save their souls from 
evils and temptation and let them stay good 
Christians, let them stay good Armenians. 
. .. And please God, I beg you, let my 
only son, my Leo become a pure and proud 
Armenian like his father, like his fore- 
fathers.” 


One thing that frightened her more than 


fast-moving cars, trolleys and roaring air- 
planes was the idea of inter-marriages 
among Armenians and. non-Armenian 
Americans. Mother Susanna just could 
not bear it. To her if an Armenian marries 
someone of a different nationality, he is 
gone, he is lost, he is not a Christian-Armen- 
ian anymore. She was afraid of this fact 
and tried her best to keep her son always 
among Armenians. 

For Mother Susanna the word Christ- 
ian-Armenian had a different meaning. In 
that one word she saw the integrity of the 
humble man, the hope of all the suffering 
people in the world, and the purity of the 


Armenian family. That is to say that any- 
thing that was Armenian was sacred to her. 
Her strong attachments to the old Armen- 
ian traditions were so deep that once she 
almost threw her only son out of the house. 

It happened one Saturday afternoon 
when Mother Susanna and her husband 
had gone to the funeral of one of their rela- 
tives. Late evening, when she returned 
home, she noticed that the lights of the liv- 
ing-room were on. She was surprised. She 
did not expect anyone at home. Leo had 
told her that he was going to work that 
night at Mike’s Gas Station. Mother Sus- 
anna climbed the steps and when she 
opened the door of the living-room she 
could not believe her eyes. She felt as 
though the roof was coming down, as her 
knees did not belong to her. Leo Sarkavak- 
ian, her only son, was kissing a blonde girl 
in a long embrace. She opened her mouth 
to shout as loudly as she could, but her 
voice would not come out. 

“Irene, I love you very much. . .” 

“Oh, honey, I love you to. . . .” 

“Will you marry me Irene. . . ?” 

“You are such a wonderful guy.” 

For Mother Susanna there remained 
only one thing to do. To faint. She did. 
She collapsed. 

Later when she recovered from her shock. 
she looked sternly with her stony eyes and 
spoke to her son as she would have spoken 
to a stranger. 

“Leo, my home an Armenian home . . . No 
Americans. You marry American girl, you 
no my son . .. You born Armenian you die 
Armenian. . . .” 

“But, Ma, Irene is a nice girl, I love her 
. .. we want to get married... .” 

“Marry? A foreigner? You no my son... 
you go out my house.” 

Leo knew that his mother was serious, but 
it just did not make a bit of sense to him. 
He could never understand these things, he 
could never see any difference between 
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Rose Henderson, Virginia Kalagian or 
Diana Pawlowsky. To Leo Sarkavakian all 
his friends were nice kids. They all were 
Americans. And in their company he never 
felt as though he was a stranger, or some- 
body different from the rest of his group. 

“Ma, why don’t you change your old- 
fashioned ideas? You're living in America. 
You can’t just keep living with your old 
ways. All my friends know that I'm an 
Armenian, but being an Armenian don't 
mean that I have to put differences among 
my friends.” 

“Leo... Leo... You speak evil. You 
don’t know what you say. My people die 
in deserts because they was good Armen- 
ian-Christians, because they don’t wanna 
mix with foreigners. You marry that 
American girl, you no my son... .” 

A year later Leo Sarkavakian married 
Irene O’Donald, the Irish girl from Bos- 
ton. 

Mother Susanna in one day aged ten 
years. She did not attend her son’s wed- 
ding ceremony, she did not bless Leo's 
marriage. She locked the door of her house 
behind her, and never came out of her 
home again. 

That night was a cold night in Water- 
town. After midnight a heavy quietness 
had dwelt in every corner of Boylston Street 
and the small, solemn houses were so sadly 
covered with darkness that you would think 
nobody had ever lived in them. 

Mother Susana was still sitting there in 
her arm-chair loking straight to the opposite 
wall. If it was not dark in the room, you 
could see that she was gazing at nothing, 
that mentaly she was absent, that her mind 
was flying in far distances. For three months 
this old Armenian woman sat there in the 
arm-chair and kept looking at the wall. 
The light of her home had obscured. She 
was awaiting her death. Mother Susanna 
wanted to die. But still she had a faint il- 
lusion in her eyes. . . . 
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... When the fall comes in New England. 
the leaves, yellow, brown, purple leaves, 
fall down with an utter loneliness . . . and 
every dying leaf murmurs ... Leo. . . Leo 
... Leo. 

. .. When spring spreads its green veils 
over the bosom of New England, life turns 
to an enchanting symphony in Watertown, 
Massachusetts. . .. The Sun hugs the Earth, 
the clouds float in the sky like gigantic 
swans and the cry of eternal joy and hap- 
piness echoes everywhere, in every street, 
in every field and in every heart. 

. . . There comes a Sunday, a white and 
sunny Sunday with beautiful people and 
beautiful songs. There comes a time in Sun- 
day when the people wear holiday clothes 
and rush to the churches, to the green bou- 
levards or just to see the banks of the 
Charles River to see the first blue spring 
waves of the gloomy river... . 

. . . There comes a time in Watertown 
when a boy stands on Boylston Street and 
yells the way nobody could yell except Leo 
Sarkavakian. 

“H-E-Y — M-A —” 

“Yes Sonny... .” 

“Gimme Pop's hunting gun. I wanna be 
a soldier and fight for America. . . .” 

“O.K. Leo, first come upstairs, wash your 
greasy face then we will think about that 
later... .” 

“Listen Ma, there ain't any time to lose, 
Japs are attacking, we're short of ammuni- 
tion, gimme the gun. .. .” 

“Where are the Japs, Sonny?” 

“They're in the school yard behind the 
bushes. . . . I want to fight for America. . . .” 

. . . When the fall comes in New Eng- 
land, the leaves, yellow, brown, purple 
leaves, fall down with an utter loneliness 
...and every dying leaf murmurs . . . Leo 

«Leo... Leo... 

A car stopped in the street. Mother Sus- 
anna suddenly felt the passing of an elec- 
tric current through her body, she moved 
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her face towards the windows and through 
the fog and the melting mist of her mind, it 
occurred to her that Leo was coming home. 
She heard the slamming of the car door. 
Mother Susanna began to tremble. Her 
heart stopped beating and a strange cold 
sensation occupied her whole body. She 
opened wide her eyes, looked at the dark 
sky and SAW her son coming home from 
a late date with Irene. She smiled to Leo 
with the lonely smile of a suffering mother, 
stood on her feet and made her way to the 
window. Down in the street, next to her 
house there was a young couple standing in 
the snow and kissing each other. Mother 
Susanna recognized her son; with her own 
eyes she saw his dark head and his tall 
body standing in the snow kissing his bride. 
Then, she opened her arms and called “Leo, 
Leo, my son,” and she cried, with joy and 
with an infinite pain in her heart. Her son 
finally had returned home. 

Afte: a few minutes the street was empty. 

The brown scarf had fallen down from 
Mother Susanna’s shoulders and her white 
hair was spread upon her forehead. For 
the first time in three months she shed real 
tears, warm, abundant tears from her eyes. 
The stony chagrin was insolved into an 
immense love and loneliness. 

She opened the window, bent down, 
looked into the street. She saw nothing ex- 
cept the cold darkness of the night. Then 
she raised her eyes to the sky and prayed. 

The dark, winter clouds of the city of 
Watertown were running apart. A tiny 
moonlight flew towards Boylston Street and 
glittered on the glasses of the windows. 
Mother Susanna followed the moonlight, 
turned to the wall and saw the Madonna 


smiling at her with Her divine and mother- 
ly smile. She heard the voice of Virgin 
Mary so clearly, so heavenly that she knelt 
on her knees and remained motionless. “Sus- 
anna, I am a mother, I know that you son is 
not dead. He is in Heaven.” Mother Sus- 
anna looked at the Madonna’s picture on the 
wall and saw Jesus in Her arms and whis- 
pered, “Oh ... God . . . God.” 

While praying, Mother Susanna felt the 
bright, pure cluster of lights in the room. 
She saw Irene’s face on the wall where the 
Madonna’s picture was and she also recog- 
nized the image of her own son, infant Leo. 
in her arms. .. . 

Mother Susanna’s eyes shone with 
motherly affection. She felt as though 
something very heavy, a dark nightmare 
had disappeared from her heart, from the 
depth of her soul. Then she knew that her 
son was not dead. 

That night was a cold night in Water- 
town, Massachusetts. After midnight, a 
heavy quietness had dwelt in every corner 
of Boylston Street and the small, white 
houses were shining so peacefully under 
the silver moonlight that you would think 
the town had turned to a magic fairyland. 

When morning came, Mother Susanna 
changed her black dress, put on her shoul- 
ders the new blue scarf and said to her hus- 
band: 

“I am going...” 

“Where, in this early morning?” asked 
Martiros Saravakian. 

“I am going to hospital. . . .” 

Martiros looked at her stunned, then he 
raised his head and said: 

“Thank you God. Your Kingdom is in- 
finite. .. .” 


bbe 











JOHANESS LEPSIUS-— 
ARMENOPHILE 


FROM AN ARTICLE IN HAIRENIK DAILY 


Last February 3 was the 25th anniver- 
sary of the death of the noted German Ar- 
menophile Dr. Johaness Lepsius, founder of 
a Committee to Aid the Armenians and the 
German-Armenian Society. 

Johannes Lepsius was the son of the noted 
Egyptologist Professor Richard Lepsius. He 
majored in philosophy and theology. His 
first post as preacher was in Jerusalem 
where. for the first time he came in contact 
with the East. Here he met his future first 
wife, Mrs. Maggie, a grand daughter of a 
protestant bishop of Jerusalem whom he 
married in Nazareth and from whom he had 
six children. 

As pastor of a small mountainous village 
he founded there a small work shop for the 
manufacture of rugs as a means of helping 
the villagers. This workshop was later 
transferred to Ourfa. 

In 1896 Dr. Lepsius organized a Moham- 
medan mission to Turkey where he witness- 
ed the Armenian massacres in the days of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid. Deeply shocked he 
immediately returned to Germany where 
he made protest speeches and sought aid 
for the thousands of survivors from the mas- 
sacres. 

In Ourfa, in addition to the rug work- 
shop, he founded an orphanage whose di- 
rector was Mr. Franz Eckart. Another of 
his assistants was the noted friend of the 
Armenians, Miss Karen Jeppe of Danish 
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birth, who became the founder and director 
of an Armenian refugee camp in Aleppo 
after the Turkish deportations of 1914-15. 
The Swiss Jacob Kuntzler was another as- 
sistant of Dr. Lepsius until his death. 

To carry on the campaign for aid to the 
Armenians Dr. Lepsius asked his church 
authorities for a leave of absence, but be- 
ing refused, he unhesitatingly resigned his 
position as pastor to devote his entire time 
to the Armenian cause. During that year 
new Armenian aid centers were established 
in Turkey and abroad. 

His monthly publication The East carried 
news from the East and his assistants for 
the benefit of the Germans. Thus he greatly 
contributed to the task of informing the 
German public in regard to events in Tur- 
key — a labor which provoked the opposi- 
tion of German authorities and the Govern- 
ment. 

In the course of years the workshop which 
he had founded in Ourfa provided employ- 
ment for thousands of Armenians. Shortly 
before World War I a substantial amount of 
orders had been obtained from England but 
in 1915 the whole thing collapsed. Six hun- 
dred Armenian women and girls were mas- 
sacred by the Turks, the factory was ruined, 
and the German Director who had been 
imprisoned by the Turkish authorities for 
his friendship to the Armenians was killed 
when he tried to escape. 
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Germany being an ally of Turkey the 
position of Dr. Lepsius became very deli- 
cate. Notwithstanding it, in 1916 he pub- 
lished his great Letter of Protest — “The 
Death March of the Armenians.” He sent 
these pamphlets to all religious institutions 
despite the opposition which he met. And 
one day, after the pamphlets had been 
mailed, their dissemination was forbidden 
for political reasons. The pamphlets, how- 
ever, had already reached the clergy who 
raised substantial sums for the aid of the 
Armenians. As a result of fresh complica- 
tions with his Government Lepsius finally 
was obliged to depart to Holland. 


When in 1915 the Armenian intellectuals 
of Istanbul were arrested, Dr. Lepsius, who 
had many personal friends among them, im- 
mediately left for Istanbul, and having 
sought an audience with Enver Pasha, Mini- 
ster of War, he pleaded with him to spare 
the Armenians. Enver promised him to 
leave the Armenians alone provided Dr. 
Lepsius no longer intervened in the internal 
affairs of Turkey and leave the country at 
once. While Enver was making his promise, 
in an adjoining room Talaat Pasha, Minister 
of Interior, was signing the order of the de- 
portation of 600 Armenian intellectuals, 
few of whom were to survive. In those days 
Dr. Lepsius lost his youngest son who was 
killed in action. Like his father he had 
been majoring in theology, philosophy and 
oriental languages. This was a terrific blow 
to Dr. Lepsius and yet he continued to 
carry on his fight. He continued to raise 
funds tirelessly for the Armenian widows 
and orphans who had been deported from 
Turkey to Syria and Lebanon. 


As a result of these efforts hundreds of 
lives were saved. The Director of the Alep- 
po Refugee center, Miss Karen Jeppe, with 
donations from Germany rentéd from the 
Kurds farming lots which were cultivated 
by, and provided subsistence for Armenian 
boys and girls. Another orphanage found- 
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ed by the Swiss Kuntzler in Ghazir with the 
funds he had raised was likewise subsidized 
by Lepsius. Later another orphanage named 
after Lepsius was founded in Antioch. 

In 1921 Dr. Lepsius published the docu- 
ments of the German Foreign Ministry per- 
taining to the Armenian Question by way 
of answering an Allied charge that Ger- 
many and her Government were an accom- 
plice in the Turkish Deportations. To this 
end he made two trips to Geneva to speak 
to the Allied nations in regard to the Ar- 
menian question. 

In the Tehlirian trial of 1924 in Berlin for 
the assassination of Talaat the speech of Dr. 
Lepsius and the facts he produced were 
largely influential in the court’s final ver- 
dict of innocence. 


At the behest of the German Government 
Dr. Lepsius also published a volume con- 
sisting of Foreign Ministry documents in 
regard to the Armenian question entitled 
“The High Policy of European Cabinets, 
1870-1914.” 


In his Wilhelmstrasse office in Berlin Dr. 
Lepsius dispensed counsel and aid to many 
Armenians and through the efforts of his 
German-Armenian Society the Armenians 
of Germany were exempted from military 
service in World War I and Armenian 
students were granted scholarships to con- 
tinue their advanced education. 


In this farflung labors the great Armeno- 
phile was assisted bv his daughter Gidda 
(the first born from his second marriage; 
his first wife died in 1897). 

Up until his death in 1926 Dr. Lepsius 
published his periodical “The East Illus- 
trated,” and a periodical entitled “For Our 
Little Armenian Friends” through which 
the German children became acquainted 
with the plight of Armenian orphans and 
helped them with their pennies. In this 
work the German school teachers were of 
great assistance, enabling each child to con- 
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tribute one mark. The donations of 20 chil- 
dren was enough to support one orphan in 
Ghazir, Lebanon. 


Miss Lepsius and many assistants toured 
Germany, introducing the Armenians to 
their kinsmen with lectures and motion pic- 
tures. They sold needlework and embroid- 
eries of Armenian girls which Miss Jeppe 
sent them from Aleppo. Miss Lepsius also 
accompanied her father to Geneva where, 
at a dinner given for the benefit of the Ar- 
menians, many European friends partici- 
pated. The proceeds of this dinner went 
to the Armenian orphanage in Lausanne 
and the dinner was prepared by the orphans 
themselves. 


The Office of Aid to Armenians was lo- 
cated in Potsdam, near Berlin. Richard 
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Schefer, Dr. Lepsius’ close assistant, was 
beside him until his death. 

As a result of his tireless and exacting la- 
bors Dr. Lepsius fell seriously ill in 1925 and 
was moved to the Sanitorium of Merano, 
former German Tyrol. Unfortunately he 
could not recover and passed away on 
February 3, 1926. He was buried in Merano. 

Until he breathed his last Dr. Lepsius 
tirelessly worked for the amelioration of 
Armenian suffering. His solicitude for the 
Armenians was his life work. His last wish 
was to found an Academy in Potsdam for 
eastern science and spirit but it was not his 
good fortune to materialize his dream. 

Dr. Lepsius’ widow is 80 years old today 
and lives in Berlin in dire circumstances. 
Miss Gidda Lepsius, his daughter, lives in 
Hamburg, likewise in dire straits. 
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THE STORY OF A SOVIET 
SOLDIER 


By H. HOVAK 


A NOTE 

Hovak is a penname. The author of this 
story whose real name we withhold for very 
understandable reasons is an Armenian DP 
from Camp Stuttgart, Germany, recently ar- 
rived in the United States. After World War 
I his parents emigrated from Turkish Arme- 
nia to Russian Armenia where they settled 
in a village not far from Erivan. Born and 
educated under the Soviet regime, he has 
gone through the entire gamut of life in the 
Soviet Union as a worker on a Kolkhoz farm, 
as intellectual, and as a soldier of the Red 
Army. Indoctrinated in the Marxist ideo- 
logy, in the early stages of his youth he was 
an admirer and ardent champion of Com- 
munism, but as he saw the abuses of the So- 
viet regime, its hypocrisy, the sham and the 
brutality, as he puts it, his faith was grad- 
ually undermined, and his complete disil- 
lusionment came after what he saw in the 
Red Army. Since then his former admira- 
tion for the Soviet order has turned into in- 
veterate hatred. Since coming to the United 
States he has contributed many articles in 
Hairenik publications recounting his experi- 
ences under the Soviet regime. The present 
story is a chapter from an unpublished work 
entitled “Why I Turned into an Enemy of 
Bolshevism.” 

Q oO e 

On December 22, 1941, I was at Camp 

Avchala near Tiflis, generally regarded as 
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one of the greatest military camps of the So- 
viet Union. 

Ever since the establishment of the So- 
viet regime, for fully 25 years, it was natural 
to expect that the Government would create 
more or less tolerable conditions of living 
and training for the soilders of this camp. 
However, the Bolsheviks not only had failed 
to build up-to-date living quarters for the 
soldiers but they had not even paved the 
streets to prevent the Red soldiers from 
wading through the mud to his knees when 
crossing the street. 

The main part of the Camp consisted of 
rickety, quadrangular wooden structures. 
There were very few stone buildings and 
those were restricted to the military com- 
mand. 

To each platoon of 36 soldiers was as- 
signed a wooden building, 6.80 meters long 
and 2.20 meters wide. I did not measure 
the height but it could not have been more 
than 2 meters. No one will believe that 36 
soldiers could live in such close quarters. 
I myself would not have believed if it I had 
not seen it with my own eyes. 

This is the way we lived in this small 
building. It was divided into two stories 
with only a little open space in front of the 
entrance. Eighteen soldiers slept on the 
lower floor and eighteen on the upper floor. 
Thus, nine of us had to sleep on only one 
side of the floor of a width of 2.20 meters. 
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This gave each soldier a space of 27 centi- 
meters width on which to sleep. 

There was not enough space to lie down 
on our backs. We all had to lie down on 
our sides, either the right or the left. If 
anyone tried to turn around his face would 
press against his companion’s, and since 
there was no place for his hands and knees 
while in this position, all the soldiers were 
forced to sleep on the same side, packed like 
sardines. 

We had decided to sleep on the right side 
one night, and on the left side the next 
night. We had no right to change side since 
this would have provoked an uproar. The 
company commander who had a private 
sleeping space in the center of the line, 
made secure with all necessary accommo- 
dations, warned us each evening not to 
make any noise at night or else we would 
be severely punished. 

One could hardly conceive of a harsher 
punishment for a man than to lie down on 
a cold floor, 27 centimeters wide, without 
being able to shift to right or left, without 
stretching his legs, and to sleep all night 
without budging a muscle. 

Our latrine was a plam trench, dug out 
in a nearby ditch, 200-300 meters from the 
camp. There was no roof over it. It was 
positively unsanitary. 

For washing, we used snow or rain water, 
because water was scarce and meant the 
loss of considerable time to obtain it. 

Even more discouraging was our mess 
hall which likewise was situated in the 
open, without any roof over it. Mess was 
served on long counters rigged up with 
thick, unhewn, broad planks which rested 
on wooden stakes waist high. There were 
about one hundred of these counters. Each 
counter had a length of 30-40 meters. The 
soldiers were obliged to partake of their 
meal standing because there were no 
benches, and besides sitting was forbidden. 
The hall had no wooden floor and due to the 


incessant fall of snow and sleet the ground 
was always wet and muddy, reaching up 
to the ankles. Mess was brought in pails 
and was served on the counters. 

As I said before, the rain and the snow 
were daily occurrences in our camp so that 
when you were served your bowl of soup, 
by the time you finished it there would be 
another bowlful from the skies. 

One day God was more generous to me 
than the commissariat of our camp. At the 
hour of mess there was a sudden downpour 
of heavy rain. In a moment my soup bowl 
was overflowing. I started to eat faster in 
order to finish it sooner, but it was in vain, 
my soup kept mounting and started to pour 
over the planks of the counter. I decided 
to put the bowl to my mouth and drink it 
down in one gulp, but this was even worse 
because this time my bow] had to contend 
with a fresh downpour of the water on my 
head. 


The reader will of course say that after 


‘that much dilution one should not eat the 


soup. That would be quite natural pro- 
vided one had to put up with only that 
day’s hunger. But when one is half starv- 
ed every day he would not want to lose a 
single grain of his soup, even if his bow! is 
filled with water. 

The first day I went to mess I was very 
surprised to see the soldiers mopping up 
that dirty counter, collecting all the scraps 
of bread and grain, and eating it. 

“Do they keep you hungry?” I asked 
them. 

“You are a newcomer,” they said, “you 
have much to learn yet.” 

To this day I recall with horror the days 
I spent in that camp. I was absolutely 
dumbfounded seeing such a military camp 
in the Soviet Union. How many times I 
had heard those boastful Soviet rulers shout- 
ing by day and night: “Everything for the 
Red Army!” But here I was seeing the 
same stark nakedness, the same poverty, and 
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the same beastliness as I had seen in the 
Soviet land. 
. — oC 

Finally, on January 26, 1942, I left Camp 
Avachala for the battlefront. 

After marching three days and nights we 
reached a station called Tunnel in North- 
ern Caucasus. I shall not describe the 
hunger and the suffering which we endured 
on the way. I will merely say that we re- 
ceived nothing to eat here although we had 
a long road to trek, 50 kilometers, to the 
seaport of Anapa from where we were to 
embark for Crimea. 

We arrived at Anapa the second day. To 
avoid bombing by Germans, however, they 
ordered us to continue on foot as far as the 
Port of Taman, and from there to Kerch 
across the frozen strait. We entered Kerch 
on February 4 where they reorganized our 
ranks into regimental units. 

The next day we were ordered to pro- 
ceed on foot to the battlefront which was 
90 kilometers from Kerch. I found myself 
in a company of Georgians but our regi- 
ment consisted mostly of Northern Cau- 
casians. 

Let no one be surprised when I say that 
70 percent of our regiment had no arms 
with which to fight. I myself was without 
a rifle. Our high command assured us that 
we all would have arms by the time we 
reached the front. 

It was a dark February night when we 
arrived at the front lines. They immedi- 
ately ordered us to dig our trenches, to be 
ready for the fight in the morning. I made 
one more appeal to our regimental com- 
mander: 

“We still are without arms and the dawn 
is only a few hours away,” I said. 

“Don’t worry about arms, Comrade,” the 
Commander assured me, “when your buddy 
is killed you grab his rifle. Here at the front 
there is always a greater shortage of men 
than arms.” 


I was shocked at this answer. The entire 
fighting equipment of our regiment con- 
sisted of three machine guns and a few 
scores of rifles. The commanders of the 
four companies had one automatic pistol 
each. It seemed incredible that a regiment 
could be expected to fight with so few 
weapons. 

When I returned to my trench my com- 
pany commander asked: 

“Huh, Comrade H. what did the Com- 
mander say?” 

When I told him he clamped a hand on 
my shoulder and said: 


“I knew that very well but I wanted you 
to hear it with your own ears. Yours is not 
the first of similar cases.” 

I kept digging my trench meanwhile my 
mind wholly absorbed with the battle of 
tomorrow and how we were going to fight 
without arms. Our trenches already were 
half finished, all we had to do was com- 
plete them without any covering because 
we had nothing on hand with which to 
cover. At three o’clock in the night we 
were ordered to retire. Constantly bursting 
rockets at a distance of 2-3 hundred meters 
from us illuminated the entire battle front, 
accompanied by periodic volleys which 
ruined the brief rest which had been alloted 
to us. 

The next morning, at dawn, when visibil- 
ity was clear, the German lines suddenly 
opened up with a vigorous artillery bomb- 
ardment which was returned by our artillery 
behind our lines. We and our neighboring 
positions were silent. This continued for 
several hours when for the first time we 
were subjected to the enemy’s machine gun 
fire, succeeded by light artillery directly on 
our positions. Apparently encouraged by 
our weak retaliation, the enemy intensified 
his fire. These operations continued until 
mess time when the Germans started to ad- 
vance openly, a few hundred meters to our 
right. 
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The German advance already had made 
considerable progress and it was plain that 
our regiment would be forced to retreat 
while wo continued to remain in our posi- 
tions. Suddenly we heard the order to cover 
the retreat of our left wing with our fire. 
Our company instantly concentrated its fire 
which consisted of one machine gun and a 
few rifles on the advancing Germans on our 
left who already were upon us. 

We three soldiers had only one rifle which 
we fired alternately, busying the enemy for 
another hour when our company com- 
mander who was at a safe distance behind 
us, gave the order to retreat. It was an ir- 
regular retreat, like every man for himself, 
a confusion which was utilized by the 
enemy to smoke out quite a few of our 
fighters from their trenches with their ma- 
chine guns. 

We had retreated scarcely the distance of 
one kilometer when suddenly we were halt- 
ed by a few pistol shots from the opposite 
trench. Shouts were heard in Russian. 


“Where are you fleeing, you traitors! 
Turn back and fight the enemy.” 

They did not wear the uniform of the Red 
Army but carried the emblem of the Red 
Star. They were Russians, Chekists. 

I stopped running and instantly jumped 
into a. trench. A little way off was my com- 
pany commander who told the Chekists that 
we had been ordered to retreat. He then 
added that we had nothing with which to 
fight the enemy, neither rifles nor ammuni- 
tion. 

“None of your nonsense. Back to the 
front!” one of the Chekists commanded 
sharply. 

Irritated, our company commander shout- 
ed back that he had been ordered to retreat, 
but scarcely had he finished the words when 
a pistol shot struck him straight in the chest. 
Without utttering a sound he clutched at 
his breast and fell in the trench face down- 
ward. 
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It was plain that I would meet the same 
fate did I try to continue my retreat. I de- 
cided to remain in the trench for a while. 
I crawled over to my company commander 
who no longer breathed. Until then I was 
without a rifle, armed only with two hand 
grenades. I picked up my commander's 
rifle. I waited in the trench tensely for an- 
other quarter of an hour. There was not a 
sound in the trench. Shots were heard from 
a distance. Finally I decided to peep over 
the trench and see what was going on 
around me. 


I cast my first glance in the direction of 
the trench where the Chekists were hidden. 
It seemed the place was deserted. Then I 
looked farther away. To my left I noticed 
two small enemy tanks and a few men who 
were moving about. Then I looked in the 
direction of our retreat but saw no one. 
“They all must have retreated,” I said to 
myself I found myself surrounded by the 
Germans and decided to make a hasty get 
away. 

At evenfall, after having sustained 
great losses, our retreating force reformed 
itself at the second line of defense. I was 
assigned to a new company by virtue of my 
newly-acquired rifle. 

We spent a peaceful night. The next day 
the Regimental Commander appointed me 
his aide, warning me that if a bullet hit 
him from the rear he would instantly shoot 
me down. Although I did not relish my 
new assignment there was nothing I could 
do. I repeated his command and became 
his aide 

Presently there was a heavy and steady 
downpour of rain. There was quiet at the 
front. We lived in open trenches, protect- 
ing ourselves with rainproof coverings. Be- 
fore long, however, our Commander took 
me to the shelter of his covered trench. I 
was very happy over this sudden change 
of my luck, not so much because I would be 
protected against the rain as I was at the 
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contemplation that the Regimental Com- 
manders trench would be free of lice. For 
this reason I asked my Commander to give 
me another new clean coat. He did not un- 
derstand the reason for my asking. When I 
explained it to him he smiled, and leaning 
toward me showed me the collar of his coat. 
I saw that his collar was covered with a 
swarm of lice. “You can add nothing on 
this,” he said to me. 

It was the fourth day. We found our- 
selves on the third line of defense, and yet 
we had not received a piece of bread to eat. 
We were suffering from hunger. The lice 
were literally devouring our exhausted 
bodies. The incessant rain was draining 
our last ounce of energy. The slightest 
motion of the legs would plunge your feet 
deep into the mud. The enemy’s long range 
artillery fire was working havoc among our 
already damaged trenches. Each day we 
were forced to dig new trenches. 


In the afternoon of the fourth day the 
Commander of our brigade paid us a visit. 
Upon inspection of our trench he wanted to 
know why our trenches were so poorly cov- 
ered. We instantly stood at salute but said 
nothing. He came closer and attentively 
looked at our faces. Encouraged by his ap- 
parent earnestness I asked permission to tell 
him our grievances. He gave me permis- 
sion and I said: 

“This is the fourth day that we have had 
nothing to eat. We are thoroughly exhaust- 
ed. How can we fight in this condition?” 

The Comander was still staring at me and 
those who stood beside me. After a long 
silence he said in a distressed tone: 

“Yes, everyone is starved. But what can I 
do? I have nothing which I can give you.” 

He no longer was looking at us. He seem- 
ed to be deep in thought. Then he put his 
hand on my shoulder and said: 

“Although it is very hard to say this, yet 
[ have no other way of helping you. .. .A 
little way from here — he pointed to the 


rear of our position — there are two dead 
horses. Try to feed on them for the time 
being. By tomorrow we may get some sup- 
plies.” 

We did not say a word. In this serious 
state he left us and entered our regimental 
commander's trench. 

The boys fell upon the dead horses and 
devoured the raw flesh, since we had neither 
fuel nor cooking facilities. I positively re- 
fused to eat the raw flesh. “It’s all the same 
to me,” I said, “that flesh cannot save us 
from starvation. It is better therefore to 
die clean rather than to eat that stinking 
flesh.” 

As a matter of fact, that rotten flesh ac- 
celerated our starvation. Two of our com- 
pany died the second day. 

Finally, on the morning of the seventh 
day each of us received a ration of 300 
drams of black bread and one small smoked 
fish. 

Three days later the long silence caused 
by the incessant rain came to an end. The 
Germans started to squeeze our advance 
positions and we, as a third line of defense, 
were ordered to repel them by our counter- 
offensive. Unfortunately, however, not only 
were we unable to repel them but with the 
exception of eight of us our entire regiment 
was wiped out. Our regimental commander 
was killed by: an exploding grenade which 
tore open his chest as far as the stomach. No 
one could tell whether he had been dis- 
patched from the rear or by the enemy. 


This is the story of my two months at the 
front. My next adventure began when I 
entered Kerch to join the Armenian regi- 
ment. That was in the month of May. 

By this time the Russians had become 
very hostile to the nationality minorities 
living in the Soviet Union, among them the 
peoples of the Caucasus. The common 
charge leveled against us was that we were 
deserters and did not want to fight against 
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the enemy. Everywhere the Russians called 
us “Yoldash” — an epiteth of scorn very 
much like the Azerbaijanian word for “Com- 
rade.” They often persecuted us and shot 
us down for no cause at all. Gradually, it 
became very difficult to keep up the fight 
against the Germans in the company of the 
Russians. The word of a Russian soldier 
weighed a thousand times more than the 
word of an Armenian or the commander 
of another nationality group. 


Once our company was ordered to un- 
load a cargo ship. We worked all night 
and by morning the ship was unloaded. The 
Russian commander who directed the work 
ordered us to continue the work on another 
ship. This time our job was to load the 
ship with a cargo of iron. We set to work 
without objecting and kept working at it 
until 9 o’clock. I approached my comman- 
der to give my report. 

“I was ordered to keep the crew at work 
until 9 o’clock in the morning,” I said to 
him. “Can I send my men home now?” 

“Until 9 o'clock?” the Commander asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Who gave that order?” 

“The Commander of my regiment.” 

“No,” he bellowed. “No common Yoldash 
has any right to issue such an order without 
first consulting me.” 

“Oh no,” I replied. “He is a captain in 
rank, he does not have to consult you in 
what he does.” 

“To the devil with his rank. You must 
get back to work. That's all.” 

“Do you think we can keep working dur- 
ing the day, after sweating all night? I am 
taking orders only from my commander. I 
am going to send my company to their 
barracks.” I stood my ground. 

“Without my permission?” he shouted at 
me. 


“Yes,” I replied. “If my commander’s 
order who is two ranks higher than you 
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means nothing to you, so your command 
means nothing to me.” 

“But I am commanding you to go back 
to work,” he roared, threatening to attack 
me. 

“And I am going to carry out my com- 
mander’s orders,” I replied, without paying 
him any attention. Then I ordered my boys 
to stand in line. 

Seeing the seriousness of the situation the 
boys grabbed their rifles and stood in line. 
I returned home and reported the incident 
to my regimental commander. My Com- 
mander backed me up. “You were right,” 
he said, “those were the orders of first the 
military governor, and second myself.” And 
he showed me the military governor’s writ- 
ten order. 

The next day I was summoned to appear 
before the Court Martial. My regimental 
commander accompanied me to the Court, 
confirmed his former order to me and af- 
firmed that my court was fully justified by 
the military regulations of the Red Army. 
At the same he protested against the Rus- 
sian Lieutenant’s unjustifiable behavior be- 
fore the soldiers. 

The Chief Magistrate admitted that I was 
right in disobeying the Lieutenant but the 
prosecuting attorney was adamant. He de- 
manded that I be sent to the first line at the 
front as punishment for what he called my 
insubordination. In the end this was the 
Court’s verdict. I had to depart to the 
front once again. In parting, I demanded 
that the Lieutenant at least be punished for 
his inordinate expression but the Court 
would not listen. 


At that time the battle front was 15-20 
kilometers from Kerch. When the next day 
I arrived at the front, I had scarcely pre- 
sented myself to the Commander when the 
German tanks broke through our lines and 
drove the Red Army into panic. Having 
lost the only line which we had hoped was 
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defensible we retreated helter skelter to 
Kerch. 

That was on May 9, 1942. In Kerch I met 
three Armenian boys one of whom was my 
buddy Atabeg by name. The whole Red 
Army and the population of Kerch were 
in a state of unprecedented panic. Every- 
where was being showered with exploding 
missiles and machine gun fire. The Red 
Army was no longer in a position to make 
a stand. The order was given to demolish 
the water main, the important buildings and 
the military warehouses. Our army was 
without command. It was a case of every 
man for himself. 

Seeing we were without a command we 
decided to proceed to the seaport of Shiroky 
where we might take a ship and cross to 
the other side. And indeed we did find a 
big ship there but we had scarcely ap- 
proached it when suddenly we met the poli- 
tical commissar of our regiment, standing 
on the deck. Seeing us, he came closer and 
asked: 

“What are you doing here?” 

“We wish to cross to the other side,” we 
replied. 

“And who shall do the fighting?” he ask- 
ed. Then he ordered us to return to the 
front at once. At this moment Atabeg, no 
longer able to restrain himself, came closer 
to the deck and said to him: 

“And why are you in this ship making 
your get away? Why don’t you come down 
and go to the front with us?” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words when 
the Commissar drew his automatic and nail- 
ed Atabeg on the spot, then he aimed at my 
other companion a little way off but the lat- 
ter scurried to the shelter of a nearby 
cement pile and the bullet missed him. See- 
ing he was bent on killing us all I hurled 
myself behind the wall. Sarkis, who had 
been zigzagging to avoid the bullets had 
difficulty in finding a shleter. The Commis- 
sar finally nailed him too with three bullets 
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and he sprawled in the nearby small ditch. 

I raised my rifle ready to fire thinking he 
would come down to finish the rest of us 
but he lacked the courage and ten minutes 
later the ship departed. I approached the 
bodies of our boys and saw that none of 
them breathed. I buried the bodies of my 
two buddies and swore on their graves that 
I would avenge their innocent blood some 
day on those Communists. 


The next day I decided to go to the Voy- 
kov Pier at the extreme end of the city hop- 
ing to make a crossing to the other side. I 
figured this was the narrowest part of the 
Strait. To do this, however, was exceed- 
ingly perilous inasmuch as the German fire 
was concentrated on this road. It took me 
a whole day to reach the Pier. When at 
sundown I arrived at the place I was fasci- 
nated by a most extraordinary spectacle. 
There was only one small boat at the pier, 
whereas tens of thousands of Red troops 
were battering one another's heads to be 
the first to board it. The enemy on the 
other hand, taking advantage of the con- 
gestion of our men, had concentrated its 
fire on this spot and was working havoc 
among them. It was a veritable shambles. 
The bodies of the dead were piled so high 
that the huge valley below had risen to the 
level of the opposite promontory and men 
were scurrying over the corpses to reach 
the boat. The wooden pier where the boat 
was docked had become a gigantic moun- 
tain of corpses, making it impossible for the 
soldiers to board the boat from this side, 
forcing the boat to move farther out in the 
open. 

Scarcely five minutes after my arrival 
German Messerschmidts swarmed all over 
the place, literally mowing down the help- 
less, jostling multitude, and adding thou- 
sands more to the mountain of corpses. 

Thousands of men, having grabbed a 
piece of plank, or having swung over their 
shoulders rubber tubes of automobiles, hurl- 
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ed themselves into the sea hoping to swim 
to the opposite bank. However, scarcely 
had they negotiated some 150 meters, when 
the current from the Sea of Azov to the 
Black Sea picked them up on its billows and 
carried them into the depths of the Black 
Sea. Thousands were crying for help but 
all to no purpose. 


I decided to follow their example, how- 
ever, not to surrender myself to the fury of 
the waves, I tied together three automobile 
tubes with a heavy cord which would serve 
me as araft. After this precaution I picked 
a broad strip of wood which I would use 
for a paddle. 


As I was ready to launch my improvised 
raft, suddenly some one rushed at me with 
a drawn pistol. He wore the uniform of the 
same man whom I had met on my retreat 
from the front. Pointing his pistol at me, 
he ordered me to come back and face the 
enemy. I instantly knew that he was a 
political commissar. 

Coming closer, he ordered me to sur- 
render my raft. At first I refused him, but 
he repeated his demand, threatening to 
shoot me down on the spot if I resisted. At 
the moment I was wholly unarmed. I was 
forced to surrender my raft, meanwhile I 
drew back to the shelter of the slope and sat 
down at the base of a huge rock. I saw him 
push the tires into the sea, sat in the midst 
of the raft, and started to row. 

At that moment I was struck with a good 
idea. I was going to watch his course, and 
if he really succeeded to make the opposite 
bank, I would make me another raft and 
repeat the experiment. 

I followed his course attentively. After 
he had rowed the distance of a half a kilo- 
meter, I saw that the tubes got out of con- 
trol and he started to drift towards the 
depths of the Black Sea. Jubilant over his 
discomfiture, I started to laugh and shout 
at him. 

“If you had not robbed me of my raft I 
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would be the one drifting to the Black Sea 
now. God be with you. You have saved 
my life.” 

I continued to watch his struggles. All 
the time he was fighting against the raging 
sea, rowing now to the right, now to the 
left, but in vain. The current was carrying 
him straight into the depths of the Black 
Sea. Ten minutes later he disappeared in 
the waves. 


The next morning I again came to the pier 
to find out if there were any boats which 
might move us to the opposite shore. Be- 
fore I reached the pier, however, I noticed 
two men in the uniform of Soviet Marshals, 
surrounded by a great entourage, standing 
near the sea shore. I raced to the company 
and asked the first man I met who these 
men were? “It is Marshal Budenny,” he 
said, “he has come to stop the mad rush 
to the opposite shore. We must stand and 
fight.” 

Hearing the name of Budenny I came 
closer. Just then he faced about and I clear- 
ly heard his instructions to his commanders: 

“No one must cross to the opposite shore. 
All must hold their ground, fight and die 
here. We will send you reinforcements, 
as well as ammunition.” 


Then the company moved to a great field 
near Kerch, gathering around them a small 
crowd, and started to fire away and shout: 

“In the name of Stalin, in the name of 
the Fatherland. Forward.” 

But no matter how loudly they shouted, 
they were unable to rally new recruits. 

A quarter of an hour later the Germans 
resumed their bombardment, and boarding 
his small plane, Budenny flew to the oppo- 
site shore, leaving us behind to fight “in the 
name of Stalin.” 

There was a force of 200,000 Red troops 
stationed in a little field to the east of Kerch 
which was capable of easily pushing back 
the small German force and completely 
shattering them. But that entire force was 
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almost dead because it had neither ammu- 
nition nor food supply. The Soviet rulers 
kept us there until May 21 without sending 
us a single cartridge nor one dram of bread, 
and on May 20-21 they sold us out to the 
Germans. 

When the Germans captured the whole 
of the sea coast their reporter announced 
that they had captured 140,000 prisoners 
while the number of the killed exceeded 
40,000. 

oo o ° 

Before long the Germans moved us to 

Poland. There we had an opportunity to 





get acquainted with the outside world at 
close hand. Despite the fact that Poland, 
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opaque glass. With the shattering of the 
glass, a ray of light penetrated the dark 
room. Not knowing what the light was, 
the boy started to wrestle with it. He 
wrestled so long that when the King’s wo- 
man servant came to see him, he was com- 
pletely exhausted. The boy had demanded 
of the woman servant to throw out that un- 
invited guest from his room. Then the wo- 
man explained to him that he had been con- 
fined in a dark room, while outside there 
was light, sun and nature, with all their 
marvels. Thereupon the boy had demanded 
that he be released of his prison so that he 
could see the light outside. When he came 
out and saw the lighted world with its high 
blue canopy, the sun and the wonderful 
sights of nature, he was shocked at his 
father’s brutality and cursed him for hav- 
ing deprived him of the wonders of the 
light. 

We were just like the King’s son in the 
story. For 25 years Stalin had confined us 
within the Iron Curtain and would not let 
us take a peep at the outside world. The 
roar of Hitler’s artillery on June 22, 1941, 
was the bone which shattered Stalin’s Iron 
Curtain, giving us a glimpse of the outside 
world with all its beauty and splendor, to 
be recognized and enjoyed freely. 











THE LAND | 
OF IMMORTALITY 


(A POPULAR LEGEND) 


By H. BARBAROONI 


One upon a time there was a young peas- 
ant in Zhukov whose name was Varo. This 
Varo was a very diligent and universally 
respected man. Twelve months of the year 
he toiled tirelessly in his vineyard and fields, 
and for each drop of his sweat God reward- 
ed him with a thousand bounties. His pan- 
try overflowed with provisions like the rip- 
pling sea, and when any of the neighbors 
was in need of anything, he never thought 
of going anywhere else but made directly 
for the home of Varo. And Varo in his turn, 
the perpetual smile playing on his cheeks 
like the sun rays which played on the red 
apples of his orchard, would take his neigh- 
bor to his storehouse, would first give him 
a royal reception, and then would let him 
have all he wanted, without asking any- 
thing in return. 

“God has been generous to me,” Varo 
would say to his neighbor who offered to 
pay him in money. “I have no right to sell 
God’s gift. Take all you want and consider 
it a gift from God.” 

There had never been, nor could be, a 
man on the face of the earth who was en- 
dowed with so many blessings and was so 
contented. He who wanted to see a really 
lucky and happy man, all he had to do was 
to come and see Varo. In the daytime, from 
morning till evening, Varo toiled in his 
fields with a song on his lips. In the eve- 
nings, after the day’s work was over, he 
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hurried home happily where his young 
wife, Maro, waited for him as the rose gar- 
den waits for the arrival of spring, or the 
sunflowers, sleeping in the night, awaited 
the rising sun. 


Maro and Varo were the happiest couple 
in the world from whose threshold no care 
nor sorrow had ever entered ever since the 
day of their marriage. 

One day, however, sorrow made its entry 
under the sorrowless roof of Varo; it came 
alone, but it came in the embrace of a great, 
very great blessing. 

That was the day when the pretty and 
perpetually smiling Maro entered the bed 
with screams, and with many tortures offer- | 
ed her Varo a lovely baby. 

Standing there beside his Maro’s bed, 
Varo for the first time felt the terror of 
death, and several times he saw a huge, 
eagle-shaped black bird which assuredly 
was death itself, hovering over the face of 
Maro, brushing it with her black wings, 
trying to settle on the heaving breast of 
Maro in her death throes, and to scratch 
out her pounding heart. 


Varo saw this invisible Death-Bird and 
let out such a scream that the bird, terri- 
fied, flew away, just like those voracious 
autumn birds which attacked his vegetable 
garden used to fly away when they heard 
his voice. But the fear of death, the fear 
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of losing his beloved Maro never left Varo 
after that. 


That terrible fear which was born on 
the day of the birth of his little sprightly 
baby girl grew day by day with the growth 
of the child. From then on Maro and Varo 
had no other thought except on devising 
ways and means of keeping death away 
from their little Antharamik. It seemed to 
them that the black bird which had ap- 
peared on the day of childbirth was no 
illusion, but a stark reality which lurked in 
a corner of the house, and was liable any 
moment to come out, seize little Anthara- 
mik in her claws, and carry her away never 
to return. Every time a shadow crossed 
over the roof of their home, every time a 
rustle was heard in a corner, or the baby 
screamed, Maro and Varo jumped up, took 
out the baby from her cradle, pressed her 
to their breasts, and with fear-stricken eyes 
stared at each other silently. After a while, 
it became so that it was impossible to re- 
main in that house any longer. They must 
leave and go away. Maro and Varo thought 
about it over and over again, and finally 
they decided to sell the home and the pro- 
perty, take the baby and go away, away 
into such a land where there was neither 
death nor the fear of death. No sooner 
said than done. They packed their belong- 
ings in a bundle, picked up the baby, and 
set out, not knowing where. 


For days, weeks, months and years, Maro 
and Varo trekked the long road; they cross- 
ed sky-piercing mountains and deep, dark 
valleys, they went through limitless fields 
and impassable forests, over land and un- 
der the land, by day and night, over green 
and red, or black and white seas . . . how 
long they walked only they knew, how 
many times they inquired only they and 
those who answered them knew, how they 


wandered only they and God knew, but 
they never lost faith nor relaxed in their 
resolution. 


Finally they reached an impassable, vast, 
doorless and windowless iron curtain. 


Whichever way they went, wherever 
they looked, they found not a soul who 
could tell them what sort of a world this 
was. Finally, on top of the high wall, there: 
appeared a man who was armed from head 
to foot, with red epaulettes, with a red hat, 
and dressed in red from head to foot, as if 
he had just emerged from a blood bath. 
This blood-red man when he saw the won- 
dering Varo and Maro let out a blood- 
curdling yell: 


“Who are you, and where are you go- 
ing?” he growled. 

Varo and Maro were terrified and tongue- 
tied, then they stammered: 

“We are Varo and Maro, we are look- 
ing for the land where there is no death.” 

“In that case come over, there is no death 
in our land,” the red man said in a gruff 
voice. 

“What is the name of your land and how 
can we go there when this wall has no 
gate?” said Varo and Maro, joyfully look- 


ing at each other that at last they had found 
the land of immortality. 


“Our land is called the Soviet World,” 
the blood-red man growled again, and low- 
ering two red looped heavy cords, he add- 
ed: “slap those ringed cords under your 
armpits and I will pull you up on our side.” 


Varo and Maro seized the red cords 
which were slimy with blood and slapped 
them to their armpits, and the blood-red 
man started to pull them up. The higher 
they were pulled up the higher the slimy 
ropes slipped upwards until they reached 
the necks of Varo and Maro and began to 
strangle them. But by this time they had 
reached the top of the wall and the blood 
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red man, who looked even more terrible 
from a close view, took a firm hold on their 
hands and lowered them down into the 
Land of the Soviets. 


And truly this was a land of mysteries. 
Varo and Maro had never seen such a land 
before. There were two categories of men 
in this new land: one part were like the 
blood-red man on top of the wall who had 
pulled them up, with the same epaulettes, 
the same exterior, and very boisterous, with 
this exception that they differed in rank 
and called their superiors Commissars. The 
other part was a pitiful, skinny and crest- 
fallen mob, bedraggled and emaciated, 
which never spoke, and was dumb like fish, 
silent like the grass which is trampled un- 
derfoot. Only when, several times in one 
hour, like wound up clocks, the entire land 
of the Soviets, stones and rocks, water and 
land, dumb or articulate, shouted with one 
voice from all sides: “There is no death in 
our land!” did this speechless multitude, 
like a vast dead ravine, echo the call: 
“There is no death in our land.” 


All this filled Varo and Maro with an 
extraordinary terror, but they were happy 
that at last they had found the Land of Im- 
mortality for their little Antharamik. 


One of the Commissars led them to an 
obscure wooden shack which looked more 
like a chicken coop, and said: 


“This is your palace where you shall live. 
Early tomorrow you will take your child 
to the kindergarten while you go to your 
own work. Work immortalizes man.” 


The next morning, as had been arranged, 
Varo and Maro took Antharamik to the 
kindergarten, kissed her several times, and 
leaving her there, went to their work. 


In the evening Maro returned from her 
work, picked up Antharamik and took her 
home. Varo as yet had not come home. On 
the table lay a piece of boiled meat. Maro 


was starved and so she ate the piece of 
meat. 

But Varo did not come back. After wait- 
ing a long time, her patience exhausted, 
she went to the Commissar and asked him 
where her husband was. 

The Commissar cackled and with the 
same bearish growl said: 

“He is no more. We ate him, and we 
gave you a piece of him.” 

“How come?” Maro screamed, “my Varo 
dead? But you told us there is no death 
in this land.” 

“There is no death with us and no one 
dies his natural death,” the Commissar 
growled. “But we eat him and he con- 
tinues to live in our blood.” 

Maro cried. The Commissar was angry, 
forbade her to cry, and ordered her out of 
the room. 

The next day Maro again took Anthara- 
mik to the kindergarten and when she re- 
turned in the evening to take her home, 
they gave her a piece of meat and said: 

“This is your share. We ate Antharamik 
and kept this piece for your share. Eat 
and be happy that your Antharamik will 
live forever in the blood of our genera- 
tions.” 

Maro screamed, shrieked, and furiously 
demanded her Antharamik. Just then a 
company of Commissars, with knives and 
forks in hand, fell upon Maro and and be- 
gan to devour her alive. 

Maro saw with her own eyes how they 
cut up her hot flesh and devoured it, blood 
and all. She also saw how the Chief of the 
Commissars pierced her breast, plucked 
out her palpitating heart, and started to 
devour it before her eyes. 

At that time Maro heard the whole land 
of the Soviets, together with her devoured 
body, crying out in unison: 

“There is no death in our land. .. .” 


(From ‘Hayastan Weekly, Stuttgart, Germany) 
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TWO MONTHS IN THE 
INTERIOR OF TURKEY 


By HAMPARTZOUM VASILIAN 


A NOTE 

In these days when the international poli- 
tical setting coupled with an intensive pro- 
paganda have raised the Turk to an envi- 
able position in the society of nations, rep- 
resenting that nation as a modernized and 
progressive people with a thirty year record 
of cultural and economic transformation, 
the present article, the product of a per- 
sonal visit to the interior provinces of Tur- 
key is highly significant by way of clarify- 
ing much of the false picture and shedding 
light on the true conditions in the land of 
Attaturk. 


Mr. Hampartzoum Vasilian, an American 
Armenian who had been separated from 
his native town of Paghin, Kharpoot, for 
the past 42 years, wanted to see his lost 
brother Sarkis whom he had left behind 
in Kharpoot when he was three years old. 
After a long search he finally learned that 
his brother had been Islamized, now called 
himself Khedir Noural, had three sons, and 
lived in the Village of Arkni in Kharpoot. 


Taking advantage of a special ordinance 
of the Turkish Government which permit- 
ted tourists to pay temporary visits to the 
interior of the country, last spring Mr. Vasil- 
ian set sail from the United States and ar- 
rived in Beirut, Lebanon. From here he 
crossed to Syria and after completing the 
customary formalities of travel, proceeded 
to the interior of Turkey. He visited Mer- 
din, Tigranocerta, Kharpoot and many vil- 
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lages. Having completed his tour he re- 
turned to Beirut where he gave a complete 
account of what he had seen. The follow- 
ing article is the description of an eye wit- 
ness in regard to conditions in Turkey, af- 
fecting not only the scattered Armenian 
communities but the prevalent backward- 
ness, the Government's woeful neglect, the 
poverty and the sufferings of the Turks 


themselves. 
° ° o 


The Armenians in Merdin 

There are 70 Armenian families in Merdin 
almost all of whom are Catholics. The few 
Armenian Protestants and adherents of the 
Armenian Apostolic Church have no 
churches, no priests or ministers. The As- 
syrians, numbering 25-30 families, maintain 
a church and a priest. 


All the Armenians here without excep- 
tion speak Arabic, the number of those who 
know Armenian is very small. The Armen- 
ian Catholics have their own church and 
pastor, Gevorg Vardapet Ghandri. When I 
went to see him for some information about 
the Armenians of Merdin he was delighted 
to see me and exclaimed: “Thank God, for 
years I have been here and this is the first 
time that I have met one who speaks Ar- 
menian.” The Vardapet took me to the 
church and introduced me to several fami- 
lies. Everywhere they spoke Arabic, not a 
word of Armenian. I was very depressed 
at this and could not believe that these men 
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were Armenians. But at heart they all were 
true Armenians and showed great curiosity 
about the Armenians of aboard. I met an 
old man who still knew a few Armenian 
words. He approached me with tearful 
eyes and said: “Take our greetings to our 
brothers of abroad.” 

Economically the Armenians of Merdin 
are quite well off. Turkish influence in this 
region is negligible. One would think it is 
in a Syrian city. Everything is in Arabic. 
Turkish is spoken only in Government in- 
stitutions. Our compatriots are quite free 
in their business. 


From Merdin to Tigranocerta 

Having spent three days in Merdin I took 
the bus and after an arduous journey of 
three and a half hours I arrived in Tigrano- 
certa. Merdin is the only connecting link 
with Tigranocerta. The entire length of the 
road I saw nothing but dust, dirt, and ruins. 
Vast stretches of the land were desolate and 
uninhabited. We met only one automobile 
on the entire way from Merdin to Tigrano- 
certa, but the number of the barracks which 
studded the road was surprisingly large. 
One comes across a barracks every half 
hour. And this is true as far as Tigrano- 
certa, Kharpoot and all the outlying villages. 

I asked a Turkish fellow-passenger in my 
pidgin Turkish why there were so many 
barracks on the way. “These roads” the 
Turk replied, “are infested with bandits and 
smugglers. The Government has built these 
barracks for the safety of the travelers.” 

While traveling, my attention was attract- 
ed by the importance of agriculture. The 
only product cultivated was cotton. If these 
vast stretches were properly cultivated, I 
thought, there would be enough of a har- 
vest to meet the needs of ten times the 
population. 

The villages which we encountered on 
our way were very primitive, wallowing in 
dirt and dust. The peasants generally are 
poorly clad. 
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The Armenians in Tigranocerta 

I stayed in Tigranocerta exactly 17 days. 
I came in close contact with the local Ar- 
menians who number about 180 families, 
mostly from the interior provinces of Tur- 
key — Erzeroum, Van, Sassoun, Kharpoot, 
Tigranocerta and other regions. They were 
mostly survivors of the great tragedy of 
1915. They have a church and a pastor, 
Father Arsen Movsesian. The old Armen- 
ian church of Tigranocerta has been con- 
verted into a storehouse of the bank. The 
doors and the windows have been plugged 
with brick and stone. The former prosper- 
ous school house has been leveled to the 
ground. The former kindergarten school 
building is used for the church. They have 
no school. As a matter of fact, in none of 
the interior provinces are the Armenians 
allowed to maintain schools. Periodically 
the priest assembles 10-15 small children 
in the church and teaches them the Armen- 
ian ritual and the songs. That is the way 
the children learn Armenian. 


The Armenians of Tigranocerta speak 
Turkish, only a few families practice the 
Armenian language in the privacy of their 
homes. The number of native residents of 
Tigranocerta does not exceed 7-8 families. 


The Armenians of this city mostly are 
workers. There are some artisans and busi- 
nessmen. The latter generally prefer the 
partnership of a Turk as a guarantee of 
their profits. Although all the “compatriots” 
(Turks or Armenians) are free before the 
government to run their business, neverthe- 
less the Armenians know from experience 
that it is not wise to venture on profitable 
enterprises which will excite the envy of 
the Turks. It is for this reason that they 
prefer the partnership of a Turk, at least 
nominally, with whom they may share their 
profits. The Turkish partner scarcely visits 
the store of his Armenian partner once a 
year, and that to collect his share of the pro- 
fit. 
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The economic condition of the Armenians 
in Tigranocerta is far from enviable. It is 
very bad. There is a gradual increase of the 
number of the poor, as a result of general 
unemployment. Besides, the worker is the 
lowest payed individual. The Armenian is 
a sort of slave in this city, deprived of free 
speech and the right to move out. Our un- 
fortunate compatriots live by hope and 
dreaming alone; their eyes are constantly 
fixed toward the outside world, waiting for 
the happy day of miracles. 

The Turkish and Kurdish population of 
Tigranocerta is very fanatical and back- 
ward. I do not think any of the interior 
provinces of Turkey is so prejudiced as 
Tigranocerta. To the Turk of Tigranocerta 
the Christian is a “Giavoor” (infidel dog), 
and therefore is not worthy of human free- 
dom or privileges. When the priest steps 
out he is often stoned and subjected to in- 
sults. Turkish urchins follow him from a 
distance, whistling at him, and yet no one 
calls them down. Often the Armenian priest 
is subjected to unheard-of insults right in 
the presence of the police. 

It is a very difficult thing to take a dead 
man to the cemetery with a procession. Ur- 
chins, Turkish and Kurdish hoodlums, fol- 
low the procession to the cemetery with tin 
pans, making a loud noise, spitting at the 
procession, and swearing. To prevent this, 
the relatives of the deceased often take 
along large caldrons of food with which to 
satisfy the Turkish and Kurdish hyenas and 
thus to stop their insults. But even then, 
after they have filled their bellies, they con- 
tinue their persecution. One unhappy 
mother who only recenlty had buried her 
only child tearfully told me how these hood- 
lums had insulted her grief and had pelted 
the lifeless body of her child with stones. 

On two occasions I attended the church 
services. I saw mostly oldsters. I was 
curious to know why there was such a poor 
showing and learned the reason. Generally 


the young people shun the church for fear 
of inciting the hatred of the Turks. 

In short, the Armenians of Tigranocerta 
live in perpetual terror. 

Another thing which greatly saddened 
me was the fact that all the Armenians in 
Tigranocerta have changed their names. 
Their language is Turkish, their names and 
surnames Turkish, their manners Turkish 
and their raiment is Turkish. There was 
nothing which was indicative of their being 
Armenians. 


Islamized Armenians 

It pained me to learn that many Armen- 
ians have changed their religion and have 
become Islamized. I could not ascertain 
the exact number of those Islamized in 
Tigranocerta, but according to my informa- 
tion their number reaches more than 30 Ar- 
menians. Through a special ceremony they 
have been circumcised and observe the 
Mohammedan Namaz — the ceremony of 
worship — regularly at the mosque. They 
have severed all ties with the Armenians 
and live with the Turks. 


How the Armenian Parents 
Protect Their Daughters 

Another painful and distressing circum- 
stance which attracted my attention was 
the case of Armenian fathers and mothers 
who were subjected to untold suffering and 
worry when their daughters came of age 
in view of immortality of the local Turks 
and the Kurds. The latter when they see 
a woman or girl in the street make vulgar 
passes at them and even threaten to kidnap 
them. Self-respecting Armenian fathers and 
mothers do not permit their daughters to 
step out of the house until they are married. 
They told me the Turks had kidnapped sev- 
eral Armenian girls and the government had 
done nothing about it. 

Fortunately the Armenian youths marry 
early. It should also be stated that the 
priests play an important role in this respect. 
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Tigranocerta City of Filth 

Tigranocerta is a city of dust, filth, and 
flies. There is poverty and unemployment 
everywhere. Men of all ages are busy chas- 
ing flies in coffee houses. The greater part 
of the people are clad in rags, the only well- 
dressed men are the police and the officers. 
The flies are so thick in the air that they 
eclipse the sun. The panes and the walls 
of the shops are covered with swarms of 
flies. 

I stepped into a barber shop to take a 
shave. My surprise was great when I saw 
two barbers attending me, one to lather 
my face, while the other got the razor 
ready. I was at the end of my patience 
when I finally learned that the duty of one 
of the barbers was to chase away the flies. 
By the time the operation was over I really 
discovered that it is impossible to get a 
shave here without an assistant barber. And 
what a flock of brazen shameless flies! 


Turco-Kurdish Relations 

Informed persons told me that Tigrano- 
certa has had no change during the past 25 
years. Not an inch of progress, especially 
in the old section of the city which is en- 
circled by the walls and whose inhabitants 
are mostly Kurds. The Turkish residential 
section is outside the walls. All the new 
or presentable buildings belong to the 
Turks. 

Mutual relations between the Turks and 
the Kurds are far from being cordial. The 
Kurds are not trusted and enjoy a lower 
status socially. The Government is very 
stern toward them. In all probability this 
is the reason for the presence of a Turkish 
force inside the city, numbering 5,000. 

My next destination was Kharpoot. De- 
spite my American citizenship it was with 
great difficulty that I finally obtained per- 
mission to proceed. They held my Ameri- 
can passport and gave me a special permit 
to proceed as far as Kharpoot. I later learn- 
ed that, during my entire stay in Tigrano- 
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certa, as well as during my travels, I had 
been under close surveillance. 

From Tigranocerta I set out for Kharpoot, 
a distance of 5% hours by train. I must con- 
fess that travel by train in Turkey is more 
pleasant and comfortable. Obviously the 
Government pays more heed to this branch 
of transportation. I saw the agriculture of 
this region in a more highly developed state; 
the fields generally were cultivated. Chief 
products of this region are wheat, barley, 
beans, and in places cotton. 

On the way, as our train arrived at Tzovk 
(Geoljuk ), old memories were awakened in 
me and I concentrated my attention on the 
blue of Tzovk. This was the site of an old 
historic Armenian church, but I saw only 
its ruins. Vandal hands had razed it to the 
ground. 

The sun already had set when I arrived at 
Kharpoot. After a long search finally I lo- 
cated the home of our former compatriots 
Arakel Torossian. Arakel had become the 
general superviser of the estate of a Turkish 
Beg — an important position which invest- 
ed the incumbent with a great measure of 
public confidence. The next day I applied 
to the Security Office for a permit to travel 
to the outlying villages. The Police Chief 
at first was reluctant to give me a passport, 
and on the verge of despair, I was ready to 
return to Tigranocerta. Finally, after 9 
days of waiting, I got my permit. 


Armenians in Kharpoot 


In nine days I had ample opportunity to 
gain a first hand idea in regard to the con- 
dition of the Armenians of Kharpoot, their 
numbers and their community life. 

At present there are altogether 180 Ar- 
menian families in Kharpoot. Unfortunate- 
ly, these compatriots are deprived of all 
spiritual comfort, having neither churches 
nor priests. Once a year an itinerant priest 
from Tigranocerta or Istanbul visits the 
place to administer to the needs of the com- 
munities, such as baptisms, weddings etc. 
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On such occasions the priest celebrates holy 
mass in some home. Our compatriots are 
very dissatisfied with this arrangement and 
told me that they had made frequent ap- 
peals to the Patriarchate in Istanbul to send 
permanent priests but todate nothing had 
been done about it. They were hopefui that 
the Patriarch would do something soon in 
view of their unique situation. 

I found Kharpoot Armenians well off as 
compared to our compatriots of Tigrano- 
certa. They seemed quite satisfield with 
their lot. First of all, the Turks and the 
Kurds of Kharpoot are more civilized and 
more broadminded. Although one will find 
Islamized Armenians here too, but their 
number is very small. All speak Turkish. 
The young generation in particular does 
not know a word of Armenian. All Armen- 
ians have changed their names, having 
abolished the suffx “ian” from their family 
names. 

It should be stated, however, that Turkish 
speaking Armenians have preserved their 
Armenian spirit and sentiments intact. They 
are devout, diligent, industrious, and more 
patient. 


The General Condition of the City 

Kharpoot is no exception to the rule. One 
sees no great degree of progress in this city. 
It is an assembly of old houses and old 
structures. The streets are dusty and filthy. 
New buildings are very rare. The old build- 
ings and institutions of the old city are ruin- 
ed. The buildings and the gardens of the 
former American College have been razed 
to the ground. The same is true of the for- 
mer consultates and foreign institutions. 

In justice, I must confess however, that 
I found Kharpoot more clean and more gay 
than Tigranocerta. The new city in parti- 
cular presents a marked change. 

One must not look for any too great hustle 
and bustle in these cities. For transporta- 
tion inside the city old fashioned Phae- 
tons (horse-drawn carriages) take the place 


of street cars or buses. There are only two 
old automobiles which are used as taxis for 
the entire city and the neighboring regions. 
There are no private automobiles.The Army 
uses some jeeps which generally are new. 
The high-ranking Government officers and 
members of the Parliament constitute an 
exception to this rule. They all have their 
private automobiles. . 

Kharpoot is an important military center. 
Following the recent Kurdish uprisings, 
they told me, Kharpoot has been converted 
into an important army center. 

In these regions the Kurds constitute a 
majority of the population, especially in the 
villages. The Turks do not trust the Kurds. 
Many of them have been deported to other 
places or are imprisoned, and generally they 
have been disarmed. The Kurds have been 
eliminated from high responsible offices. 
The Kurds have no place even in the army 
or on the police squads. The loyal Begs and 
the tribal chiefs are rewarded, however, 
with gold or abandoned lands. Some of 
the relatives of Sheikh Sayid have been exil- 
ed elsewhere. 

The Kurds have sustained such losses that 
they say they will not be able to recover 
for the next 50 years. 

I met no foreigners in Kharpoot. No con- 
sulates nor foreign institutions. 

I must not forget to mention that, here 
too, the Armenians avoid any profitable en- 
terprises in their names. Generally, such 
ventures are undertaken in the name of a 
Turk, or a Turkish partner. The greater part 
of Kharpoot Armenians are workers or arti- 
sans. 


Armenians in Balu 


Transit difficulties prevented me from go- 
ing to Balu, but, according to authentic in- 
formation, I learned that only one Armen- 
ian family lives in Balu proper and that 
Islamized. In the neighboring regions 8 
Armenian families are accounted for, all 
Islamized. 
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A Turk who had just returned to Khar- 
poot from Balu told me that the city was 
under strict military surveillance. Balu, he 
said, is the same old city, with never a 
change. 

Nine days later I took the train for a vil- 
lage called Havouk. On the way I saw the 
Village Khapous, formerly an Armenian 
town of 500 and now completely in ruins. 
The former church was in ruins and there 
was not a trace of a single Armenian in the 
whole village. One hour after my arrival 
at Havouk I was in another village called 
Najaran. I saw only one Armenian family 
in this village, now Islamized. From here 
I traveled by horse to the village called An- 
nato where I found one of our compatriots 
by the name of Krikor Mzdeghsian. 

Krikor had a very unhappy life. He had 
been Islamized long since and had been 
twice married. He had seven children al- 
together, five boys and one girl from his Ar- 
menian wife, and two boys from his Kurdish 
wife. His Kurdish wife had died a year 
before but the Armenian wife was still alive. 
His family life without a wife was most dis- 
tressing. Some of the children do not even 
know that their father is an Armenian. Eco- 
nomically he is quite well off. He has large 
fields, sheep, goats and vineyards. Annato 
is a small village of 50 families, all Kurds. 
Krikor is well liked by all of them. 

After spending a night in Najaran I took 
my leave of my compatriot with a sad heart. 
We both wept at the parting. 


In My Hometown of Baghin 

After a horseride of two hours I arrived 
at my hometown of Baghin which I had left 
42 years before and for which I had longed 
these many years. I used to always dream 
of my native home, the fountain with its 
crystal clear water, the opposite verdant 
hill, the mulberry and walnut trees in our 
garden, in short my childhood day dream, 
my parents and my brothers. 

Baghin, my hometown, was an Armenian 
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village of 165 families, with a school, a 
priest, and a town assembly. That flourish- 
ing little village of former days was now a 
complete mass of ruins. I had left it 42 
years ago, on August 3, and now, 42 years 
later I was setting foot on its ruins. A few 
Kurdish begs have taken over. They sow, 
harvest, and enjoy it. Their agent is an 
Islamized Armenian, the sole remnant of 
the onetime 165 families. 


I scrambled through the ruins to my an- 
cestral home with tearful eyes — broken 
walls, and old relics buried under the de- 
bris. The only thing which still was alive 
was the old mulberry tree, so desolate and 
forlorn, as if it too wanted to join the rest 
of the dead. Fortunately it still bore a few 
berries. I picked them and ate them. They 
tasted so sweet and juicy. 

Then I went to our village spring where 
I washed my hands and face and drank deep 
of its cool, refreshing water. I could hard- 
ly hold my tears back. How many preci- 
ous memories they brought back to me! I 
sat there for nearly an hour and filled a 
bottle with the water which I would bring 
to America. With fixed eyes, and fascinat- 
ed, I watched the huge round boulder on 
top of the opposite mountain which stood 
there like the statue of a priest. Formerly 
that boulder used to serve as the clock of 
our villagers. From its shadow they figured 
the hour of the day. When the shadow was 
round, the peasants knew that it was 12 o’- 
clock. I checked it with my watch and it 
was exactly 12. 


Again I started to roam through the vil- 
lage. I wanted to take a handful of earth 
which I could bring to America. I entered 
the cemetery and saw the tombstones which 
had been shattered. In vain I looked for 
the grave of my grandfather, Mardiros Var- 
dapet Vasilian. The vandals had removed 
the tombstone. Having filled my handker- 
chief with a handful of earth from the 
graves of our dead I bade goodbye to the 
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graves of my ancestors. After one last look 
at my birthplace, despondent and deeply 
moved, I departed from the place, taking 
with me the bottle of water and the hand- 
ful of earth. 

Next I went to the Village of Srin, now 
desolate and completely in ruins. Kurdish 
begs have taken over the place and con- 
verted it into farmland. The same was true 
of Trlik, formerly an Armenian village. 

My next destination was Arkni, a village 
of 800 families where my brother lived, the 
only Armenian in the town, now Islamized. 


My brother had changed his name to Khe- 
dir Nural. He had two boys and one girl. 
I spent one week with my brother. I 
envied him that he had no childhood mem- 
ories, knew no father nor mother, and re- 
membered nothing of our old days. I left 
him to his lot and returned to Aleppo along 
the same route which I had taken to Arkni. 

And now I take my departure, to return 
to my second fatherland of America, tak- 
ing with me a bottle of water from our an- 
cestral spring and a handful of earth from 
the graves of our ancestors. 














THE TRIP 


By ANTHONY P. MEZOIAN 


Mike Jonson sat comfortably on the East- 
bound Streamliner on his way to Gorham, 
Maine. Ever since he had been discharged 
from the army he had planned to make this 
trip. He really should have made the trip 
six years ago when it wouldn’t have been so 
difficult as it was now. But when he came 
home, Mr. Ward, President of the Elmwood 
Bank, telephoned him and told him he could 
have his old job back. It seemed like a 
promising future, working in a bank. So, 
Mike started working a week after he came 
home. 

Maybe he should have written long ago 
to the old couple he was now on his way to 
see. But being in the army for four years 
and writing two or three letters a day to 
friends during that time takes a hell of a lot 
out of a person. No, Mike just couldn’t set 
himself down to writing after he got out. 
Besides he had promised he’d see the old 
couple personally. He really couldn’t write 
or say much in a letter anyhow. 

The incessant pounding of the wheels of 
the train sounded like the feet of marching 
men. The sound began to bring back mem- 
ories as Mike stared out the long picture 
window. He gazed at the open fields of 
wheat and corn. 

He remembered the first train ride he 
had taken after he had enlisted. After be- 
ing issued all his G.I. clothes he was sent 
to another camp for basic training. It was 
on the train that he had met Tim Sawyer. 
Tim was a tall, slender, well-built recruit 
just like Mike. But Mike could tell Tim had 
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gotten around quite a bit. He sat next to 
Mike on the train, relaxed and cool. He 
wasn't worried like the rest of the new G.L.’s 
on the train. Mike took him to be one of 
those slick New Yorkers, even though he 
had on the same kind of uniform the rest 
of them wore. Tim’s hair was cut short but 
just long enough for a neat part. His face 
looked as though it had been scrubbed with 
a G.I. floor brush. His small neatly trim- 
med mustache gave him that young “man 
of distinction” look. His tie had a windsor 
knot in it — which was against regulations. 
The shirt and trousers he wore looked as 
though they had been specially tailored for 
him by some smart Fifth Avenue Men’s 
shop. 

He pulled out a package of cigarettes 
from his shirt pocket and offered Mike a 
smoke. 

“No, thanks,” replied Mike. 

“The name’s Tim, Tim Sawyer,” he said 
after placing the package back in his pocket. 

“I'm Mike Jonson,” answered Mike, as he 
put out his right hand. 

“Where’re you from, Mike?” asked Tim, 
rather curious now that he had found some- 
one to talk to. 

“Elmwood, Elmwood, Illinois.” 

“Small town, eh?” he smiled. 

“Small town,” repeated Mike, as though 
recalling Elmwod and some of the pleasant 
memories he was leaving behind. 

“Suppose you lived there all your life?” 

“Yeah. Nice old place. I wouldn't live 
in any other place for the world.” 
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“Small town’s not for me. I like the big 
city where you can raise hell, hit the high 
spots, take in the best movies and plays and 
maybe have a dozen girls on the line all at 
the same time.” 

Mike began forming an opinion of Tim as 
he continued. 

“Got any girl friends back home, Mike?” 

“No.” 

“How about hobbies?” 

“No,” don’t have any.” 

By this time Tim could tell the conversa- 
tion was onesided and he tried to change 
the subject. 

“This camp we're going to take our basic 
at is some place. A guy back in the smok- 
ing car told me they have six U .S. O. clubs 
there — and women every night. Boy, that’s 
for me. You dance, Mike?” 

“Some.” 


And that was how Mike first met Tim 
Sawyer, the sharp, bright, fastidious, big 
city boy, who finally made his way up to 
be a platoon sergeant. 

Then the word came. They were to be 
shipped overseas and there wouldn't be the 
usual furlough. So they made the best of 
it. The night before the whole company 
went to town for one last fling. That was 
what Tim called it. 

Mike got on the last bus going to town. 
Down the aisle he spotted Tim sitting in the 
back seat alone. Pleased to see a familiar 
face, Mike took the seat beside him as Tim 
pushed over to make room for his welcome 
guest. 

“Well, I suppose you're going to paint the 
town red,” said Mike, as he tightened his 
tie. 

“Why not? It'll be the last time for a hell 
of a long while. Say, you don’t drink, do 
you, Mike?” 

“No, no I don’t. Why?” 

“I thought maybe you'd have one with 
me just for the occasion. Come on, what 
do you say?” ’ 


“O. K., why not?” 

“Swell, Mike.” 

After the bus stopped for the second time, 
Mike got up and Tim followed. 

“Got to make a phone call, Tim. The 
folks ,you know.” 

“Sure, Mike, take your time.” 

A few minutes later, Mike came out of 
the telephone booth. 


“All set?” asked Tim quickly as Mike 
pulled the door to the booth open. 

“Yah,” answered Mike as they both start- 
ed towards the door. They walked in sil- 
ence halfway down the street. Tim walked 
as though he was going after someone in 
revenge. As they came to the crossing, Tim 
turned and looked at Mike. 

“Well, I suppose you’re curious why in 
hell I didn’t make a phone call, too.” Tim 
spoke in a bitter tone. “I don’t have any 
folks.” 

“But what about friends? Don’t you. . .?” 

“The friends I have aren’t worth spend- 
ing a nickel on,” he interrupted. “Come on, 
the light’s orange. Let’s cross.” 

The next day Mike and Tim were on a 
transport headed for overseas. 

It was the fifth day on board the transport 
and no one knew where the ship was headed 
for. Mike sat comfortably on the hard deck 
in the stern of the ship when Tim walked 
by. He stopped in front of the small life 
boat. 

“Nice night tonight.” 

“Oh, Mike, I didn’t see you sitting there. 
Mind if I sit down?” 

“No, Tim, there’s plenty of room. Make 
yourself comfortable.” 

“Thanks.” 

The mountain-like waves tossed the ship 
around like a piece of drift wood rolling 
into shore. The sky was full of stars. The 
smell of stale food and salt filled the air. 

“I’m scared, Mike, I’m scared.” 

“What for, Tim? There’s nothing to be 
afraid of.” 
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“No, Mike I’m scared thinking about over 
there.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“You see, I’ve got to come back. I’ve got 
to.” 
“Sure, I know. We all want to, Tim.” 
“Yah, but I’ve got a special reason.” 
“Special! How special, Tim?” 
“Mike, I lied to you. You see, I come from 
small town too. But when I was twelve 


ran away from home.” 
“Oh, I see.” 


“T had a small mongrel pup an old man 
gave me. One day Dad called it a dirty 
mongrel and said I had to get rid of it be- 
cause it had some incurable disease. He 
even offered to buy me a purebred but I 
was too stubborn.” 

“Go on, Tim.” 

“I guess I was like him in a way. The 
following day the dog was gone and I left 
home to look for it. I never wanted any- 
thing more in my life than to have that little 
pup. But they had gassed him. I guess I 
was so heart broken, I ran away.” 


“And you never returned?” 

“No, Mike, I never returned. I got a ride 
in an old truck that went as far as New 
York City. When I got there I took a job 
with a blind man. He sold newspapers. We 
got along fine for four years. Then I met a 
guy who ran a cheap night club. He used 
to buy a paper every morning. He said 
he could use a guy like me, so I took the 
job. But I lived with Pops — that’s the blind 
man I was telling you about, until I got 
drafted. But, Mike, getting back to what 
I was telling you about. If I don’t get back 
I want you to promise me one thing.” 

“Depends, Tim. What it is?” 

“My folks, my real folks. I want you to 
go and see them.” 

“Now, look, I... .” 

“They live in a small town just north of 
Portland, Maine. Gorham, Mike, it’s Gor- 
ham, Maine.” 


mt > 


“Sure. Sure, Tim. But you've got to 
have faith in yourself. You yourself have 
got to believe you’re coming back, Tim.” 

“I know, Mike, but you can’t tell. No 
one really knows who is and who isn’t. Will 
you promise me, Mike?” 

“Sure, Tim. I promise.” 

And that was the promise Mike was ful- 
filling when he left his home town and got 
on the eastbound train. 


oO a ad 


Gorham was a typical New England 
town. The train stopped in front of a small 
station and Mike got off. No one was in 
sight. The place was deserted. It was a 
smal! town, very similar to Elmwood, Illi- 
nois. And as Mike walked through the main 
street he spotted a sign on the lawn in front 
of a large red brick house. — Rooms. 

An hour later Mike walked down Cedar 
Street — the street where Mr. and Mrs. Saw- 
yer lived. Cedar Street was a residential 
street where the better class families lived. 
Mike could easily tell as he gazed at the 
large, old homes along the shaded street. 
Most of the houses were set in from the 
street with high hedges around them. Half- 
way down the cool street Mike spotted the 
house. It was a brown clapboard shingle 
house with cream shutters. His landlady had 
given him a perfect description. 

A semi-circular drive-way led up to the 
house. In front of the spacious home was 
a small pond with a tiny, naked figure in 
the center of it. 

Mike kept his eyes on the fascinating little 
figure as he walked up the driveway. He 
pressed the door bell and a moment later 
a small woman answered the door. 

“Yes,” she spoke in a hoarse voice. 

“Is Mrs. Sawyer in?” 

“Who are youP What do you want? You 
some sort of salesman?” 

“No, I'd like to see Mrs. Sawyer. I was 
sent here by a friend.” 

“Come in,” said the little woman. 
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Mike stepped inside and the woman 
closed the door. “Wait here,” he said. “I'll 
be right back.” 

Presently an elderly lady about sixty 
came into the ante-room where Mike wait- 
ed uncomfortably. She was tall. Her 
wrinkled forehead showed signs of worry. 

“Mrs. Sawyer?” Mike asked. 

“Yes, I'm Mrs. Sawyer.” Her smile was 
very pleasant. “Won't you come into the 
living room?” she continued as she ushered 
Mike into a spacious room. She held out 
her hand as she turned and faced Mike. “I 
don’t believe you told. . .” 


“Mike Jonson, Mrs. Sawyer. Tim. . . 

Her face turned pale and she fell into a 
chair. A few minutes later Mrs. Sawyer 
dried her tears. “I must phone Timothy at 
the office,” she said proudly as she stood up 
and tried to smile at Mike. A moment later 
Mrs. Sawyer returned. “Where are you 
staying, Mike?” she ventured as she looked 
curiously at the tall young man. 

“At Edith Cole’s rooming house.” 

“Well, I'll have George drive over and 
get your things. I want you to stay here 
with us. There’s so much I want to know.” 

“Yes, yes, of course, Mrs. Sawyer.” Mike 
didn’t hesitate in answering. 

Mike walked over to the other end of the 
room. Against the wall on the shelves were 
many trophies. All of them were won by 
dogs belonging to Mr. Sawyer. 


“You must be quite a dog lover, sir,” said 
Mike, as he attempted to change the topic 
of conversation after dinner as the three sat 
in the spacious living room. 

“Yes, Mike, raising cocker spaniels is my 
hobby.” replied Mr. Sawyer. “You see,” he 
added, “ever since I took Tim’s first pup 
away from him, I felt I had to punish my- 
self. So, I started raising dogs. It was 
torture for a while — seeing the creatures all 
around me. But then I became attached to 
them. Every trophy my dogs won relieved 
my mind just a bit more. But nothing really 


could make me forget my mistake,” he add- 
ed, as he pulled out his handkerchief. 

Early the following morning Mike heard 
a knock on his bedroom door. 

“Come in,” he called. 

The maid entered carrying a breakfast 
tray. 

“Morning, Mr. Mike,” she said as her face 
broke out into a sparkle. 

“Hello, Cora,” Mike replied, as he stretch- 
ed and yawned. “I thought you might like 
to have breakfast in bed. Tim always had.” 

“That was very thoughtful, Cora,” answer- 
ed Mike quickly for he knew she was lost 
for words. 

“Mrs. Sawyer has gone to an auction this 
morning. She told me to tell you she 
wouldn’t be home for lunch. But she and 
Mr. Sawyer will have dinner with you about 
seven.” 

Cora left the room as Mike turned on the 
radio and began to eat his breakfast. He 
had lunch in the kitchen with Cora who 
told him all about Tim and the wonderful 
times she used to have with him. 

After spending the afternoon in town, 
Mike arrived home about six and went to 
his room. A moment later Cora knocked 
on the door and informed Mike that Mrs. 
Sawyer had decided to have her dinner in 
her room alone because she was so tired. 
Cora added that Mr. Sawyer had phoned 
and said he'd be late and they shouldn't 
hold up dinner on his account. So Mike 
had dinner alone in the kitchen. 

The next day Cora entered Mike’s room 
with a tray of breakfast. 

“Mrs. Sawyer’s gone shopping this morn- 
ing, Mr. Mike, and she won't be home for 
lunch. This afternoon her bridge club is 
meeting at Mrs. Hale’s home and she won't 
be home till late this evening. I'm afraid 
you'll have to have dinner alone tonight.” 

“What about Mr. Sawyer, Cora?” asked 
Mike, with a confused look on his face. 

“Oh, he drove to Riverdale this morning 
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with three of his dogs. He has entered them 
in the Country Club Dog Show there. He 
won't be home ‘till late, Mr. Mike.” 


Mike spent the evening at home reading 
and finally retired about eleven o'clock. 

“What sort of engagement had Mrs. Saw- 
yer this morning?” asked Mike, as Cora en- 
tered his room with his breakfast tray. 

“Oh, this is her morning at the painter’s. 
She is having a portrait of herself painted. 
She spends one morning a week at the 
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painter's. This is her morning, Mr. Mike.” 

After Mike finished his breakfast he be- 
gan to pack. Then he rushed downstairs 
and called a cab. 

“Good-bye, Cora, you've been very kind,” 
said Mike as he picked up his luggage in the 
front hall and headed for the front door. 

The incessant pounding of the wheels of 
the train sounded like the feet of marching 
men. The sound began to bring back mem- 
ories as Mike staréd out the long picture 
window. He thought of Tim. Poor Tim. 
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THREE POEMS 


Three Poems 


By 


Diana Der HovANESSIAN DALLEY 


MOTHER'S BOX 


There were jewels in Mother's box 
The green box with Cretian scrolls 
And when I put those jewels on 
Ah, I took many roles. . . 
For I was Mary Queen of Scots, 
And I was Cleopatra, 
And I was Helen, Carmen, Joan, 


And I was moody Sarah. 


TO SONA 


And will you never come again 
No matter how soon 

I catch the early wishing star 
Before the light of moon? 


And will you never come again 
No matter how deep 

I fill the fringed gentian blue 
With tears before I sleep? 


FEAR 


Now through the 
Heavy night 

fear stalks 

With shifting feet 
Looms large above me 
Nameless and black 
Now seek I a creed 
Against the darkness 


Arms from long years ago 
Candles to burn! 











DEVELOPMENTS IN 
SOVIET ARMENIA 


By HERANT ERMOYAN 


In their issues of September 4, 1951, the 
periodicals “Soviet Armenia” and “Com- 
munist” published a report by Executive 
Secretary Haroutunian of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Armenia, 
and the agricultural administrative agencies 
of Armenia, addressed to Stalin, in which 
is stated that Armenia has fulfilled her state 
plan of grain storage ahead of time, having 
exceeded her quota by 116 percent. Ar- 
menia has delivered to the Government 760 
thousand Poods of grain (a pood is 40 Rus- 
sian pounds) more than her entire quota of 
1950. The report further states that this 
turn-over is in addition to the seed grain 
which the kolkhozes have laid aside for the 
coming year, having taken into account the 
potential expansion of the grain crop, that 
the kolkhozes have expanded the general 
objectives of productivity, and that they 
have already started work on the bumper 
crop. 

Since many of our readers of abroad have 
no clear idea of the way things are done in 
Soviet Armenia, nor are they familiar with 
the incomprehensible cuneiforms of the So- 
viet press, we deem it necessary to simplify 
the meaning of the abovementioned report 
which was presented to Stalin. 

First of all, the report has reference to 
Armenia’s having exceeded the State Plan, 
namely the quota. It says that on Septem- 
ber 4th the peasants have delivered to the 
Government more grain (or will deliver) 
than their alloted quota for the year. This 
assertion seems probable to us. Year after 
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year the party’s control is becoming stronger 
on the peasants and the workers and the 
plans which are committed to them are be- 
ing fulfilled in large part. Thanks to the 
system of collective economy, the Govern- 
ment has organized a strong vigilance espe- 
cially over the farmers who naturally are 
very prompt in the fulfillment of their 
qoutas. 

These payments come first. Then come 
the machine-tractor stations which likewise 
must be paid in grain for the tools they have 
supplied in ploughing, harvesting and 
thrashing. The machine-tractor stations, 
which are abbreviated into M.-T., are gov- 
ernmental institutions. The Government 
does not supply the kolkhozes with agricul- 
tural tools, such as combines, ploughs, and 
harvesting machines, but turns them over 
to the M.-T.’s which do the work for the 
kolkhozes and are paid in grain the amount 
of which is prescribed by the Government. 
This grain, in turn, is turned over to the 
Government which pays the M.-T. workers 
in cash, the same as the workers in factories. 


After these payments to the M.-T.’s the 
kolkhozes must pay the Government in 
grain in return for the chemical fertilizers 
which the Government supplies them from 
its factories. 

But the matter does not end here. The 
kolkhozes must set aside a sufficient quan- 
tity of seed grain for the coming year, the 
quantity and quality of which again is speci- 
fied by the Government (the purification, 
disinfection etc.) 
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Finally, sufficient quantities of grain from 
the harvest are set aside for the so-called 


“Retired fund” to provide for the expenses 


of the “Productive Objectives Construction,” 
such as, silos, irrigation projects, and ad- 
ministration buildings etc. 


After all this, the remaining grain — if 
there is anything left — is divided among 
the peasant farmers according to their work- 
days. The work-day denotes the amount 
of labor per day which is determined each 
day, taking into account the labor, the 
quality, but never the number of hours. 


How many work-days has the peasant of 
Armenia had during the year on the aver- 
age, and how much grain has he received 
for each work day? We don’t know, either 
for this year or for past years because this 
is a government secret. In former years 
the Soviet newspapers occasionally pub- 
lished laudatory speeches, presumably 
pronounced by satisfied farmers, boasting 
how their pantries were filled with the 
bounties of life, how much reserve grain 
they have in their storehouses, how much 
money in the bank, but these days Soviet 
newspapers never speak about those blessed 
days. These days they are only interested 
in how much the Government gets. If the 
Government has collected its full share 
everything is perfect. The preceding re- 
port, as the reader has seen, speaks only 
about what the peasant received on the 
average. ; 


The Government has hailed the above- 
mentioned report as a great victory, but the 
victory is a secret to us because nowhere 
in the report is stated how the crop cam- 
paign in Armenia ended in 1951, how much 
was the harvest of kolkhoz farms, and how 
many centinars were yielded by each hec- 
tare? It would also be economic espionage 
if any one told us how much the Govern- 
ment paid the kolkhozes for each kilo of 
grain and how much it charges the workers 
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for the same kilo after it has converted it 
into bread. 

if the answers to these questions really 
contributed to the welfare of the peasant as 
proof of the Soviet Government's solicitude 
for them we surely would have had them. 
But since we don’t have the answers, the 
conclusion is they are deliberately being 
kept secret which means there is something 
rotten in Denmark. 


After completing the harvest and the 
storage of the grain, the peasants of Arme- 
nia have now turned their attention to the 
harvesting and storing of the so-called 
“technical cultures.” In Bolshevik termino- 
logy technical cultures embrace such crops 
as cotton, grapes, tobacco, beets, potatoes 
etc., the most important being cotton and 
grapes. The cultivation of the rest is negli- 
gible in Armenia. 

Like the wheat crop, Moscow decided 
(May 30, 1950) that the cotton crop of 
Armenia should be accelerated. The So- 
viet Government is even more interested in 
the production of cotton because the entire 
crop goes to the Government. It pays the 
peasants in cash. To carry out the above- 
mentioned order the Armenian Bolsheviks 
have decided to launch a cotton campaign 
which was started with a signed socialistic 
contest with “fraternal Azerbaijan.” In ac- 
cordance with this contract, Armenia vol- 
unteered the following obligations: For the 
year 1951, to produce 25 centinars of raw 
cotton from each hectare and to deliver to 
the Government at least 85 percent of the 
crop, as contrasted with the 90 percent 
which was promised for 1950. The proposed 
total area for cotton culture for the year 
1951 was 380 hectares, 90 hectares more 
than the 1950 actual figures, 290 hectares, 
which in turn had fallen short of its volun- 
tary quota by 160 hectares. It will be ob- 
served that both years show a deficit in 
these voluntary quotas. 


According to Soviet newspapers, the sow- 
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ing of cotton seed in Armenia met the “best 
agro-technical time limit” and was complet- 
ed on April 18, 1951, namely 10-12 days 
earlier than the preceding year. The en- 
tire farming land was enriched with local 
and mineral fertilizers (one ton mineral, 
and ten tons local fertilizer to each hectare). 
Successfully carried out and completed on 
the zero hour are all the labors which are 
connected with the culture of the cotton 
fields. These labors are highly complex 
and multifold, and exceedingly toilsome, 
such as, the ploughing, the fertilizing, the 
thinning of the soil, the irrigation, the sow- 
ing, the pruning, etc. As a result of the ex- 
pansion of the kolkhoz economy, a new 
system of irrigation was adopted on a huge 
area whereby the unnecessary dams and the 
small irrigation streams were removed, 
making room for the expansion of mechan- 
ized labor. This year the entire work, be- 
ginning from the ploughing to the harvest- 
ing, was done by machine 100 percent. The 
most toilsome part of the work, however, 
was done by kolkhoz hands. 


The latest Erivan papers are wholly de- 
voted to the so-called chanak, namely the 
picking of the cotton. “The militant prob- 
lem which confronts us at present,” writes 
Soviet Armenia in its editorial of Sept. 6th, 
is to pick on time and deliver to the Govern- 
ment the entire cotton crop, not to permit 
the loss of a single cotton ball, and to insure 
the high quality of the crop.” 

It is true that last year the Government 
sent to Armenia several dozens of cotton 
picking machines but these are suited only 
for certain types of fields and at present 
their labor saving value is negligible. 90 
percent of the picking, if not more, is done 
by kolkhoz hands. It is needless to say that 
this 90 percent of the labor is enforced in 
the usual Soviet manner, exacted under the 
whiplash, laborious, toilsome, exceedingly 
cheap, and for some without compensation. 

Thus, for example, the 300 hands from 
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the region of Etchimadzin who according 
to the assurance of Soviet Armenia (Octo- 
ber 6, 1951) had come to assist in the pick- 
ing of the cotton crop, in all probability are 
volunteer workers who are not paid. - As 
to the rest of the kokhozniks (kolkhoz 
workers )? How much they are paid? We 
know nothing about it. It is a state secret. 
We do know, however, as is the custom in 
all Soviet republics, that wages are based 
not on the number of work hours put in 
but on the actual work accomplished. This 
is called “individual hire.” The thing which 
is taken into account is the quantity and 
the quality (excellent, good, fair) of the 
cotton a kolkhoznik picks each day and is 
paid accordingly. There are of course the 
so-called work norms, the quota to shoot 
at, to which the worker can never attain. 
The norm is determined by the Govern- 
ment (the party). And while the norms 
are usually high, the authorities are not 
satisfied with even that much and organiza- 
tions initiate intra-kolkhoz or inter-racial 
competitions on various pretexts whereby 
they force the workers to exceed their “vol- 
untarily determined norms.” And once 
some individual worker, or brigade, or a 
kolkhoz volunteers to exceed its quota, or 
the work norm, that becomes a new norm 
and the supervising individuals or bodies 
see it ot that they carry out their commit- 
ment. 


This year (1951) in the socialistic rivalry 
contract entered into with the “fraternal” 
republic of Azerbaijan, as we have stated, 
the kolkhozes of Armenia proposed to raise 
25 centinars of cotton from each hectare, 
But now the kolkhozniks of Parakar Village 
have proposed, or volunteered, to raise as 
much as 50-65 centinars from each hectare 
and they have challenged the cotton pick- 
ers of Arshalouys Village of Etchmidazin, 
Anastasavan Village of the region of Arta- 
shat, the Gedashen Village of Octoberian 


. region, Hoogasakan Village of Zangibasar, 
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and Ararat Village of Vedi to do the same. 
The latter of course have answered the chal- 
lenge, and in turn, they have invited other 
kolkhozes to do the same. In this manner 
a chain reaction is created throughout Ar- 
menia through which the party organiza- 
tions drive the cotton pickers to excel them- 
selves into extraordinary heights of exer- 
tion. 

These are the conditions under which the 
cotton pickers of Armenia operate. 


The New Academic Year 

Like everything else the academic year 
in Armenia is charted and planned in the 
Soviet Union. ‘Ine preliminary labors in 
Armenia in this connection were begun in 
the month of March, 1951. This is what 
they have done. 

The governmental bodies have decided 
to make education compulsory: seven years 
in the villages, and secondary (intermedi- 
ate) education in the cities. To this end, 
to begin with they draw up a list of the 
pupils between the ages of 7 and 15. 
Enough schools will be provided to take 
care of these pupils. 

Next comes the question of school build- 
ings. New buildings must be erected dur- 
ing the summer and old ones must be re- 
paired. Altogether, it is planned to erect 
15 school buildings in the villages and the 
cities this year (1951), 6 of which will be 
in Erivan. 

Whether or not they have accommodated 
all these pupils in the schools we do not 
know because Soviet newspapers are silent 
on this point. Speaking of the past year, 
however, the papers write that “a tangible 
number of children” in Zangibasar, Ash- 
tarak, Kirovakan, Spitak and a number of 
other regions “were left out of the schools.” 
Next year we may learn what actually was 
accomplished in this connection this year. 
For the present we can say this much that 
by September one (1951) 300,000 pupils 
would be admitted in the schools. Accord- 
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ing to the plan, 710 of these will be includ- 
ed in the seven year course in the villages, 
and 305 in the intermediary schools in the 
cities. The repair of the old buildings has 
been completed but the plan for the con- 
struction of new buildings is not fully com- 
pleted as yet. In Erivan, for example, of 
the planned six buildings only 2 were com- 
pleted by the first of September. 


The third is the question of the teachers. 
This year the schools of Armenia will have 
1400 young kindergarten teachers, 90 per- 
cent of whom will be employed outside of 
Erivan. The newly-appointed teachers will 
need residential buildings equipped with 
light and heat. The execution of such pre- 
liminary labors devolves upon the execu- 
tive committees of the regional soviets. 
Plans were laid for the construction of 250 
cottages, only 50 of which were completed 
by August 28. 

Each year special courses are conducted 
for the “requalification” of the teachers. In 
1951 these courses were to be attended by 
2,700 teachers, 600 of whom are instructors 
of Armenian and Russian languages. Dur- 
ing the period of repreparation special at- 
tention is given to the raising of the “ideo- 
logical standard” (Marxism-Leninism) of 
the teachers. The language instructors, on 
the other hand, are brought into contact 
with the “wise teaching” of the Stalinian 
philology so that they will teach their sub- 
jects under the light of this new version. 
In 1951 a new plan of teaching the Armen- 
ian language was instituted for the 8-10th 
grades in conformity with the Stalinian 
philology. 

Among the preliminary labors for the 
academic year is included the publication 
of pamphlets and provision of school sup- 
plies. By August 28, 1951, two million 
copies of 75 textbooks were published 

One of the most pressing questions is the 
shortage of school buildings. To remedy 
the situation a course is repeated in a build- 
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ing three times each day. This year an at- 
tempt was made to make an end of this 
system but the problem is not solved yet. 

Mention also should be made of a new 
arrangement which was enacted last year 
by the Party’s Fifteenth Convention. “The 
Convention demanded,” writes Soviet Ar- 
menia, June 26, “to put an end to the ‘fluid- 
ity’ of the kindergarten cadres by attach- 
ing them to the schools.” This reminds us 
of the old Russian feudal system when the 
peasants were “attached” to the soil of the 
landlord, and when the latter sold his land 
to another the peasants were sold together 
with the soil. 

The beginning of the school year, August 
27-30, consultation meetings of the teachers 
were held in Armenia, participated by the 
superintendents of schools, the employees 
of the department of education, and the 
representatives of Party organizations. Dis- 
cussion was held of the results of the past 
school year and the problems of the com- 
ing year. Special attention was paid to the 
question of languages in the light of the 
Stalinian teaching, as well as the biological 
sciences. The question of raising the ideo- 
logical and theoretical standard of the 
teachers was another point of special atten- 
tion. It was brought to light that “tangible 
progress” had been made in this direction. 
“During the summer the teachers have at- 
tended the Marxism-Leninism courses at 
the university and many of them have been 


embraced in the network of Party’s illumi- 
nation in these burning days of the fight 
which is being waged for the peace” writes 
Soviet Armenia, September 2. This is the 
reason perhaps why the press of Erivan was 


_ more engrossed with the “peace fight” (con- 


ferences, signature campaigns, etc.) and 
devoted little space to a description of the 
academic year. Nevertheless we find a few 
random descriptions in Soviet Armenia and 
Communist. To tell the truth we hesitate 
to repeat these inasmuch as they are very 
unfavorable, as testimony, to the sort of ed- 
ucation which is being imparted in Arme- 
nia. A typical example is the case of the 
history teacher in one of the schools. Here 
are two questions addressed to the children 
by their teacher: 


Teacher Hovakimian: “Who can tell me 
who are ones plotting a new war?” 

Pupil Goharik: “The American and Brit- 
ish imperialists.” 

Now let us listen to the first grade pupils. 
When the teacher asked, writes Soviet Ar- 
menia (Sept. 2), “Who is the builder of our 
happiness, the flag-bearer of the peace?”, 
the whole class raised their hands, excited 
and eager to be the first to answer the ques- 
tion. Finally Nellie wanted to answer it, but 
the whole class shouted in unison: “Com- 
rade Stalin.” 


This was the way the new school year was 
started in Armenia. 
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AMERICAN MILITARY MISSION 
TO ARMENIA 


PART XIII 


— CONCLUSION 


By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


A NOTE 

This is the thirteenth and final installment 
of a@ series of articles describing the jour- 
neys and observations of the American Mili- 
tary Mission to Armenia, Major General 
James G. Harbord, commanding, which 
visited Asia Minor and the Trans-Caucasus 
late in 1919 with the object of observing 
conditions in the area and rendering to the 
Senate of the United States a formal report 
on findings with the purpose of aiding the 
American government to reach a decision 
on the matter of the then projected Ameri- 
can mandate over the section. As written 
earlier in this series, no attempt will be 
made to consider in this group of articles the 
effect made on the Senate by the “Harbord 
Report,” nor to describe the long and inter- 
esting story on the hows and whys of the 
negative vote finally taken by the Senate on 
an “Armenian mandate.” That is a story in 
itself. 

The series is brought to an end with the 
third and final story written by General Har- 
bord himself on “Investigating Turkey and 
Transcaucasia.” The Harbord items ap- 
peared originally in a now defunct maga- 
zine “World's Work” and were made avail- 
able to us through the courtesy of Mr. E. H. 
Cole, of Baltimore, Md., who served as a 
naval officer on the “Martha Washington,” 
the floating transport of the American Mili- 
tary Mission to Armenia. 


(131) 


c o e 
INVESTIGATING TURKEY AND 
TRANSCAUCASIA 
By Major General 
JAMES G. HARBORD 


Our little fleet of automobiles crossed the 
international frontier from the Moslem Em- 
pire of Turkey into the Christian Republic 
of Armenia on the afternoon of September 
26th, 1919. 

Armenia of this region, of course, differs 
little from the Turkey we had just left. It 
is more than seven thousand feet above sea 
level and the climate is crisp and cool. In 
one important particular it does differ from 
Turkey. The Russians began reforestation 
soon after they took over the country in the 
last century and we were already in a re- 
gion of pine timber. 

We had planned to run to Kars by auto- 
mobile by eleven o'clock, replenish our 
supply of gasoline, remain until four in the 
afternoon and then run out to a camp in the 
Erivan road where the truck would have 
preceded us, it having gone by a shorter 
route without entering Kars. 

At Kars, we were met by the grizzled Ar- 
menian commanding general and his next 
subordinate, also a general officer, both 
formerly of the Russian army, and a bat- 
talion of troops, and one of orphans. We 
were invited to review the troops on the 
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public square, following speeches by the 
mayor, members of the Council, etc., who 
were in the party meeting us at the station. 
After the review, we dined with the com- 
manding general and a numerous party of 
invited officials and notables. The dinner 
lasted three hours, or until the time origin- 
ally planned for our departure. There were 
more than a dozen speeches. An officer, 
evidently a staff officer of the fine old com- 
manding general who was our host, acted 
as a sort of chef du protocol, or master of 
ceremonies, and standing behind his chief, 
proposed healths and otherwise incited 
various guests to make speeches. All of 
these oratorical efforts except those exorted 
from members of our party, were in Armen- 
ian or Russian, having to be interpreted to 
be intelligible to the guests of honor. Two 
or three short speeches were made by 
American guests and also had to be trans- 
lated. One excited young man from Turk- 
ish Armenia grew so emphatic in his de- 
mand to know why America did not inter- 
vene and repatriate his people, that he was 
pulled down by his coat-tails and the next 
man put up. 

It was already beginning to rain as we 
left the city and it increased as we struck 
the mountain roads. We finally limped and 
slid into Kagizman, fifty miles from Kars, 
with one car missing and another being 
towed, and at midnight found shelter with 
an Armenian officer stationed there with a 
small detachment. 

After our night at Kagizman, it was neces- 
sary to send back for the car which had 
gone astray the night before. 

Our way to Erivan lay through Etchmiad- 
zin, and I stopped to pay a visit of respect 
to the venerable Catholicos, His Holiness, 
Kevork V, the Head of the Gregorian reli- 
gion, so called from the first Catholicos, St. 
Gregory the Illuminator. 

The Catholicos of the Armenian faith is 
chosen by a ballot of Armenians in all parts 


of the world, and on the death of one, there 
is generally a year before the votes can be 
collected, during which the acting Catholi- 
cos is generally one who has been a coad- 
jutor or close associate of the late head of 
the Church. The Catholicos in Constanti- 
nople, though subordinate in spiritual mat- 
zin, is by virtue of his location in the capi- 
ters to the head of the Church at Etchmiad- 
tal and propinquity to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, really the political head of the Armen- 
ian race in the Turkish Empire, and as such 
exercises a certain amount of jurisdiction 
over his people, corresponding somewhat to 
that enjoyed by the Greek Patriarch, and 
the Sheik-ul-Islam. The kingdom of Lesser 
Armenia, the modern Cilicia, endured as an 
independent nation long after the portion 
in which Etchmiadzin is located lost its 
identity as a country, which, in later years, 
has given rise to some conflict of spiritual 
authority between the Catholicos of Cilicia 
and the actual head of the Church. The 
leadership of the Catholicos at Etchmiadzin, 
however, is now unquestioned by all mem- 
bers of the Armenian Church. When Kars 
and Erivan passed under Russian domina- 
tion during the last century, the Czar re- 
served the right to conform or ratify the 
choice by the Armenians of their Catholicos 
as his functions were to be performed in 
Russian territory, but no instance is known 
where their selection failed to be ratified. 


The Oldest Church in Christendom 


We had an invitation to take luncheon 
with His Holiness, and when his agreeable 
representative ushered us into a shaded lat- 
ticed gallery where we were served with 
light refreshmnts, tea, cakes, and fruits, I 
naturally supposed that we were participat- 
ing in the luncheon to which we had been 
asked and was rather puzzled by the non- 
appearance of His Holiness, wondering if 
Eastern etiquette would bring our vener- 
able host in with the dessert after the re- 
past ended. But he did not appear and after 
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the refreshments were concluded, our 
friends escorted us to the old cathedral, 
where we were welcomed with great feel- 
ing and dignity by Archbishop Mesrob, who 
is the head of the local archdiocese. He 
stood before the ancient doors, very im- 
pressive in his black priestly robes, with full 
black beard sweeping his breast, a very 
stately figure, and said, “I bid you welcome 
to the oldest church in Christendom.” The 
cathedral at Etchmiadzin was begun in 301 
A.D., the year the Armenian nation official- 
ly embraced Christianity, and became the 
first Christian nation in a pagan world. The 
old church was built by St. Gregory the 
Illuminator, and the tradition has it that the 
Savior himself returned to earth for a period 
and supervised the building of this, his most 
ancient temple. It has survived the storm 
of the centuries and is a very imposing edi- 
fice, though differing considerably from the 
cathedrals of the Occidental world. In it 


each Catholicos is consecrated after elec- 
tion. 


From the fine old church, rich in the 
memories of seventeen centuries of Armen- 
ians who have worshipped there, with its 
rare mosaics and quaint old chapels, we 
went to meet His Holiness. Kevork V is a 
very handsome dignified old man of seventy 
seven years.. His sweeping beard, once 
black, is now iron gray. He has a straight 
strong nose, a good firm mouth, and fine 
gray eyes. He is above middle height and 
his majestic presence quite fulfills the ideals 
of a great prelate, the head of an ancient 
church. and the spiritual chief of a people 
who, through the most inconceivable per- 
secutions of centuries, have clung to their 
religion and their language and their na- 
tional feeling, though more than six cen- 
turies have passed since Armenia was an 
independent kingdom. 


After the formal greetings in which His 
Holiness was very gracious, and expressed 
through his coadjutor’s Oxford-English his 


pleasure at welcoming an American mis- 
sion to Etchmiadzin, we were his guests at 
a very well served luncheon — the second 
within the hour but to which we were en- 
titled to some degree, since we had missed 
our dinner the night before through the 
agency of the Tartars at Kulp. His Holi- 
ness spoke of his hopes for an American 
mandate in Armenia, expressing his belief 
that America in her disinterestedness is uni- 
que among the great nations. His fine ex- 
pressive face strengthened his words when 
he trusted himself to say something of the 
woes of his people endured for so many 
generations. We drank to his health and to 
happier days for Armenia in wine, which 
he said came from the same variety of 
grapes as that which Noah drank on the 
occasion when he said, “Accursed Be Can- 
aan,” and sent his son Ham forth under 
the curse which for so long was held to 
justify the slavery of black men in Christ- 
ian countries. 


Etchmiadzin is about twelve miles from 
Erivan and after inspecting the orphanages 
and hospitals maintained by the American 
Committee for Relief in the Near East at 
the religious capital, we quickly ran over 
the paved Russian road to the political capi- 
tal. Some distance out of the latter city 
we were met by Prime Minister Khatissian 
and his Cabinet, with some irregular cav- 
alry, and escorted into the city. The Prime 
Minister, a very polished gentleman, and 
one for whom better acquaintance only gave 
our party higher respect, is a wealthy Ar- 
menian, of Russian education, who for ten 
years was Lord Mayor of Tiflis under the 
Czar. In those days he was Katissoff, the 
“off” being the Russian suffix which corre- 
sponds to the Armenian “ian.” He is a 
black-haired, brown-eyed gentleman, with 
cropped mustache and chin-beard, giving 
and impression of character and force, 
tempered with suavity and caution. The 
constitution of Armenia calls for a president 
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and a parliament, with a cabinet heading 
the executive departments of the govern- 
ment, but responsible to the parliament. 
Pending their recognition, and probably the 
normalizing of conditions in the republic, 
no president had been chosen and Dr. 
Khatissian as Prime Minister is the actual 
head of the Government. When in my con- 
ference with the cabinet two days later, I 
inquired how many of them were born of 
peasant parents, the Prime Minister was the 
only one who disclaimed peasant origin, 
though he added that he was not to blame 
for his people had been governors and pro- 
fessional men for a hundred years. He is 
married to a very attractive Russian lady 
and maintains a residence in Tiflis besides 
his home in Erivan, the climate of the lat- 
ter place not being agreeable at all seasons 
of the year. 

When we drove into Erivan, we were 
welcomed by great crowds while several 
good looking battalions of troops were 
paraded on the main street and were passed 
in review after I had walked their lines and 
inspected them. A great proportion of the 
Armenian army have seen service in the 
Russian army. They are clothed in Russian 
uniforms salvaged from the great depots at 
Kars after the fall of the Empire. 

Erivan is one of the important centers 
of distribution for the American relief; and 
there were a number of good Americans of 
both sexes engeged in that work, and in the 
administration of orphanages and hospitals. 
My entire party was quartered in a fine 
large house on the main street used as head- 
quarters by Colonel W. N. Haskell, UV. S. 
Army, the Allied High Commissioner to 
Armenia, when in Erivan. 


A Conference with the Premier 
There was a certain comfortable feeling 
of security at finding ourselves among 
Christian Armenians after so much contact 
with the Moslem faith in Turkey, and it 
was with great interest that I spent the fore- 


noon of the last day of September in an in- 
terview with the Prime Minister on the Ar- 
menian situation, discussing the outlook for 
foreign assistance in the form of recogni- 
tion and a mandatory to some disinterested 
nation, preferably America. Dr. Khatissian, 
though in general a very well informed man, 
did not quite comprehend the extent to 
which an American intervention in Armen- 
ian affairs is a question which concerns 
other than the executive branch of our gov- 
ernment. To send to Armenia a body of 
troops composed of Armenians domiciled in 
the United States, enlisted and equipped 
by our government as a measure to guaran- 
tee security of life and property against pos- 
sible Turkish or Tartar invasion, was an ac- 
tion which he thought might be taken by the 
executive pending some future decision on 
the question of a mandate. Armenian need 
was very urgent. Previous to our arrival 
through Turkey there had been no com- 
munication across the frontier except by 
chance refugees. The telegraph lines termi- 
nated at the border. There is no such thing 
as mail communication between these two 
countries. The wildest rumors were con- 
tinually current and had been all summer, 
crediting Turkey with massing troops along 
the international frontier with the purpose 
of invading Armenia and putting to the 
sword the miserable starving population. 
Our journey had disclosed nothing of the 
sort, but the apprehension was still very 
strong and fixed in Armenia. At the time 
of our visit Turkey was the only power 
which had recognized the Republic of Ar- 
menia. I asked the Prime Minister if he 
has sent a diplomatic representative to Con- 
stantinople as was appropriate in view of 
such recognition but he shuddered at the 
thought of diplomatic relations with the 
Turk. All officials whom we had interview- 
ed on the subject in Turkey stated a will- 
ingness to have the refugees from Turkish 
Armenia, who were at the time in Kars and 
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Erivan to the number of more than three 
thousand, return to their homes if properly 
documented so that there would enter with 
them no natives of Russian Armenia, who, 
they said, were revolutionary and Bolshe- 
vist and were not wanted. 


To the mind of Dr. Khatissian, there is no 
promise, no guarantee, no bargain, that will 
ever justify the return of the Armenian re- 
fugees to their former homes in Turkey, ex- 
cept the complete separation from the Otto- 
man Empire of the territory containing 
those homes. Naturally he desires to see it 
part of the Armenian Republic. To him 
it is unthinkable that his brethren shall ever 
again depend upon Turkish mercy or good 
faith. 

In the new Parliament elected last sum- 
mer for the Republic of Armenia, a certain 
number of members were appointed to rep- 
resent the eastern vilayets of Turkey, the 
Armenia irredenta, and they are participat- 
ing in its deliberations. In response to ques- 
tions he explained the plan of universal suf- 
frage and the representative character of the 
government to be extended to the vilayets 
now still a part of Turkey, when asked as to 
its functioning in territory where the Ar- 
menians under the most favorable condi- 
tions of repatriation and reproduction are 
certain to be in a minority for many years, 
unless the Mohammedan population emi- 
grates or is deported, he admitted that un- 
der such conditions the Armenians would 
lose control of their government. The most 
favorable estimate of this situation that I 
have ever seen assumes a large Moslem 
emigration, a wholesale return of Armenians 
from the dispersion in all parts of the world, 
and a maximum birth rate, to give Armen- 
ian majority control in half a generation. 

Meantime, pending the settlement of the 
fate of the Armenian vilayets of Turkey, 
and the repatriation under some sort of 
guarantee or mandate, of the refugees now 
in the Armenian Republic, they constitute 


the chief problem of the new government. 
The life of the native population of the re- 
public is far from normalized. No crops 
have been raised for several years. The 
currency is depreciated to worthlessness as 
bad as when in the last days of Southern 
Confederacy a pair of boots was bought for 
seven hundred dollars. The country is prac- 
tically living on American relief charity, 
clinging most tenaciously to the hope that in 
some way their salvation is to be effected 
by the United States of America. No Ar- 
menian with whom I have talked in any 
part of the world during the last year has 
failed to express this hope. It was the thread 
that ran through all of Dr. Khatissian’s con- 
versation. It was a very interesting confer- 
ence that we had with the head of the gov- 
ernment, and he impressed all of us as be- 
ing an honest, intelligent man, confronted 
with problems as difficult as ever perplexed 
a statesman. 

During my long interview with His Ex- 
cellency the Prime Minister, I had arranged 
for a conference the following day with all 
the members of the cabinet, who accord- 
ingly assembled in the Government House 
and were obliging and courteous during 
an interview in which we tried to find out 
as much as we could of their governmental 
methods, and the general efficiency of their 
officials, without asking too many questions 
that to a Near Oriental might seem to verge 
impertinence. The Prime Minister, Dr. 
Khatissian, easily stood first among his col- 
leagues in his general experience in affairs, 
his education, intelligence and force. The 
cabinet present consisted besides the Pre- 
mier, who is Minister of Foreign Affairs, of 
the Minister of Finance, Agriculture, War, 
Justice, and the Interior. We also met the 
President of the Parliament. 


Each Minister was taken in turn, begin- 
ning with Mr. Araradian, the Minister of 
Finance. He appeared to be not only the 
Minister of Finance, but the actual treas- 
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urer. Money is only supposed to be drawn 
from the treasury on warrant based on legis- 
lative action but no one connected with the 
process appears to be bonded for the per- 
formance of his duty. Armenian currency 
is based on little but hope. In the days of 
the Empire, the rouble worth about 52 
cents was the unit of exchange. In addition 
to such sums of Romanoff roubles as were 
in circulation when the Empire fell, there 
have been added Kerensky roubles; Soviet 
roubles; tremendous quantities of them is- 
sued by the Trans-Cacuasian Federation; 
and other millions of them printed by the 
Armenian Republic. The rouble at the time 
of our visit was worth less than one cent of 
our currency. The Finance Minister had 
an idea of basing their currency on the re- 
sources of their country through a foreign 
loan, but did not hope to secure it pending 
recognition by foreign governments. The 
little Republic had no public debt though it 
was sincerely ambitious to contract one. 
Aside from his standing in the Armenian 
community and the confidence of his col- 
leagues, the Minister of Finance appeared 
to have had no particular experience that 
would have fitted him for his important 
place, though a presentable man of educa- 
tion and intelligence. 


General Araradov, who presides over 
their department of war, is a middle-aged 
officer who saw service in the Russian army. 
Armenia has an army of about twenty-seven 
thousand men, comprising infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, engineers, and staff departments. 
It is as as efficient, probably, as the dire pov- 
erty of the country permits it to be. There 
were large quantities of military supplies in 
the Russian depots at Kars which the Ar- 
menian government feels should have 
come to them, especially the artillery and 
ammunition of all kinds, but they were per- 
mitted to have but little. Lack of ammuni- 
tion was the principal deficiency in their 
equipment, though warm clothing, food, 
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pay, and many other necessities were lack- 
ing. When the Trans-Caucasus found it- 
self adrift after the fall of the Czar, the Rus- 
sian government railroad was seized by 
Georgia, Azerbaijan and Armenia. Each 
took over what it found in its territory. It 
had, of course, been operated in a single 
system by Russia. The shops were at Tif- 


_lis in Georgia; the fuel oil came from Baku 


in Azerbaijan. The Republic of Armenia 
has not outlet to a port except over the rail- 
road which runs through Georgia to Batum 
and to the Caspian port of Baku which can 
only be reached through Azerbaijan. There 
have been acute boundary disputes and 
other difficulties between the little coun- 
tries. Georgia controlling the shops and a 
Black Sea port and Azerbaijan owning the 
oil and a Caspian Sea port are necessary to 
each other and have been obliged by cir- 
cumstances to agree in the use of the rail- 
road. Armenia has nothing to trade for con- 
sideration and an embargo on such com- 
modities as she desires from the outside 
world has been used as a club to bring her 
to terms on matters where as a free agent 
her action would probably have been dif- 
ferent. That besides the lack of funds, is 
why the army of General Araradov has no 
ammunition. 


Our conference went with some detail in- 
to the matter of education. The level of 
illiteracy in the Republic of Armenia is 
about 70 percent. Schools are in existence 
and the Government well appreciates their 
importance. Teachers are paid necessarily 
but a starvation salary. A system of exami- 
nations of teachers determines their com- 
petence to teach. The highest public school 
in Armenia corresponds approximately to 
our grammar grades but other higher 
schools are planned. With all their devo- 
tion to their church, the Armenians have 
separated Church and State and the man- 
agement of the schools is nowhere in the 
hands of the clergy. ‘Eighty per cent of the 
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population of the Armenian Republic is of 
the peasant class. A few titled families 
remain from old feudal days but they, I be- 
lieve, are mostly residents of Georgia. 


Agriculture is prostrate. Farming imple- 
ments, seeds — everything, is needed. This 
is a great fruit-raising country and particul- 
arly excels in grapes, peaches, and pears. 
There is a horticultural-experiment station 
at Erivan which, the evening before our de- 
parture, sent to our house two immense bas- 
kets of fruit, one of eighteen varieties of 
grapes, the finest I ever saw, and the other 
of delicious pears and peaches. Reforesta- 
tion is contemplated for the future by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, that depends on 
stabilization of conditions so that life and 
property will be secure and a hungry people 
can take up life anew. 


The theoretic administration of justice 
seems to be satisfactory under the Republic 
of Armenia. We saw no prisons and they 
had none at that time above the grade of 
municipal jails. They have a process that 
corresponds to a writ of habeas corpus, as a 
guarantee against illegal imprisonments, 
and prevent long imprisonments without 
trial. The army is concerned to a degree 
in the maintenance of public order. No 
doubt the Armenians under normal condi- 
tions are a law-abiding people and crime 
would not be excessive. 


With many thousands of starving people, 
and a necessity for work such as exists to 
no greater degree anywhere on earth, the 
Armenian Government has an eight-hour 
day for those who perform manual labor 
and a six hour day for those who work in 
offices. We felt at the end of our conference 
that unquestionably the proximity of Soviet 
Russia had affected the Armenian Govern- 
ment to some extent. There were evidences 
too, in Erivan, that members of the Govern- 
ment were not as scrupulous in maintaining 
a line of separation between their business 
and that of the Government as is called for 


by Occidental ethics.* Inexperience may, 
however, sometimes account for such con- 
ditions. All the Armenian gratitude to the 
United States, on whom, at present, all their 
hopes of independence and security, and 
even of temporary subsistence are placed, 
does not, according to statements current 
in Erivan, prevent some members of the 
community from taking official or individ- 
ual advantage of conditions to obtain illicit 
privileges and profits. Our conference with 
the cabinet however, made a good impres- 
sion of our party and while questioning the 
wisdom of some matters brought out in the 
meeting, we were a unit in conceding the 
sincerity and good faith of the several mem- 
bers. 

Late in our last evening at Erivan, Gen- 
eral McCoy and Colonel Bowditch rejoined 
us from Bayazid, having ridden over the 
slopes of Ararat and through the Kurd re- 
gion south of Ehdir without a mishap. Gen- 
eral Moseley returned from witnessing the 
Tartar-Armenian war near Nakhitchevan 
where I had hoped that his visit might have 
a restraining effect on the impending hosti- 
lities. His visit did mark a lull in the storm 
which has since been raging in that region. 

(The remaining few paragraphs of Gen. 
Harbord’s article are not here reprinted out 
of consideration of space. They tell of the 
American Mission’s visit to Georgia and 
Azerbaijan, and contain very little, if any- 
thing, of interest to students of either Ar- 
menian history or the history of the Trans- 
caucasian nations during the post-World 
War I period.) END 

*Gen. Harbord emphasises throughout his arti- 
cles, reprinted here, that his observations were 
perhaps based on quick judgment. In his official 
report to the Senate of the U. S., there was not one 
statement of a “tendency to corru; on the 
part of Armenian governmental officials. The Al- 
lied Commissioner in s—_ Col. 
ported no mishandling of public funds or resources 
on the of the Government workers; and 
neither did the Hoover Relief Committee. The 
truth is that during its two years of existence, 
the Government was not called agen to contend 

corruption, 


with one single major problem of 
malfeasance or graft. 
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A digest of recent happenings among the Armenian settlements in diaspora. 


United States: 


Cardinal Gregory Peter the XV 
Agagianian Completes Tour of 
United States and Canada 


One of the most remarkable and erudite 
persons in Armenian theological circles, in 
January, 1952, completed a whirl-wind tour 
of the United States and Canada before 
returning to Rome and thence to his patri- 
archal seat in Lebanon. He is Cardinal Gre- 
gory Peter the XVth Agagianian, Patriarch 
of Catholic Armenians, and one of the 
Princes of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In the course of his travels in the United 
States and Canada, Cardinal Agagianian 
was received with open arms by the Armen- 
ian communities, without distinction of 
creed. Special receptions were held for 
him under Armenian sponsorship in such 
Armenian centers as Boston, Fresno and 
Los Angeles, and elsewhere; and every- 
where he went, he was greeted by ranking 
clergymen of the Catholic Church in 
America. Cardinal Agagianian’s host in 
America was Archbishop Richard Cushing 
of Boston, who had studied with the Cardi- 
nal at the College of the Propagation of the 
Faith, in Rome. 

During his busy schedule of meeting his 
American compatriots and surveying Ca- 
tholic work in America, Cardinal Agagian- 
ian found time to accept honorary degrees 
at St. Francis College, Canada, Boston Col- 
lege, Newton, Mass., and Fordham Uni- 
versity, N. Y. City. 

At a final reception held in his honor in 
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Boston, Cardinal Agagianian was bade fare- 
well by a large audience attending the 
function at the John Hancock Building in 
Boston. There, in the course of a tasteful 
program of Armenian song, the Cardinal 
was greeted publically by Governor Paul 
Dever, Massachusetts, and Boston Mayor 
John Hynes. Archbishop Cushing acted as 
honorary chiarman. The Cardinal spoke in 
both English and Armenian. 

Holy Trinity Armenian National 
Apostolic Church of Fresno Severs 
Relations with Nersoyan See 

Back about the close of the 1951 year, Ar- 
menian communities in the United States 
were rocked by the news that the congre- 
gation of the Fresno Holy Trinity Armen- 
ian National Apostolic Church, in an unani- 
mous action, had elected to sever existing 
ties with the California Diocese of the Ar- 
menian Church, headed by Archbishop 
Kasparian, and by extension with the 
“North American Diocese” of the same 
church, which is led by Bishop Nersoyan 
(see Mr. Mandalian’s article on Bishop 
Nersoyan in this issue of the REVIEW). 

The Fresno congregation, in a public an- 
nouncement, said that its action had been 
taken out of protest of the pro-Red activities 
of the Etchmiadzin-led Armenian church 
in America. It said that as Americans no 
other course was allowed it but to sever ties 
with the existing leadership facilities in 
America because the people in charge have 
been disseminating pro-Red directives ori- 
ginating in Soviet-held Etchmiadzin, an- 
cient seat of the Armenian Apostolic 
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Church. .The congregation expressed its 
deep concern over the patent fact that Ca- 
tholicos Cheurekjian was a prisoner of the 
Kremlin, but it nevertheless found that the 
pro-Soviet dictates of the Etchmiadzin-led 
church were a direct contravention of the 
purely religious authority of the Armenian 
church, a traditional factor in Armenian his- 
tory. 


Announcement of the Fresno break away 
from Diocesan rule was met with charac- 
teristically Soviet-like reaction on the part 
of the accused Armenian Church leaders in 
the country. The retaliatory step took the 
form of an order of “unfrockment” of the 


| Rev. Mekhitarian, pastor of the Holy Trin- 


ity Church. That “unfrockment” order has 
been disregarded by the congregation. A 
number of specific instances where Etch- 
miadzin political dictates have been pushed 
forward by pro-Red clergy in this country 
were cited by the Fresno congregation. 
The incident drew the attention of the 
American press all over the country. 


Fresno Armenian Community Begins 
Work On Needed 
Armenian Community Center 


Fresno patriotic Armenian circles, long 
aware of the pressing need for a suitable 
community building to house the activities 
of democratic organizations for Armenians 
in the San Joaquin Valley, have taken firm 
action to ensure construction of such facili- 
ties. 

As result of a meeting recently held by 
representatives of all San Joaquin Valley 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation Com- 
mittees, Armenian Relief Society Branches, 
and chapters of the Armenian Youth Fed- 
eration of America, an active fund-raising 
campaign was announced, and is continu- 
ing with notable success at this time. At an 
opening function, more than $30,000 were 
collected for the projected building, with 


many individuals and societies giving over 
large sums for the purpose. 


Mexico: 


- Armenian Residents of Mexico 
City Aid 


When Mr. Kherovbe Arakelian, a promi- 
nent member of the Armenian community 
of Mexico City, returned to his home after 
an extended tour of the Middle East, he 
brought back word of the worthwhile activi- 
ties of the Middle Eastern Armenian youth 
organization the Hai Marmnagrtagan En- 
tanoor Mioutiun, known in America as the 
HMEM. He saw in the HMEM a power 
and strength, and in common with other 
prominent Armenian visitors of late to the 
Middle East, felt that the future of the Ar- 
menian communities in the Middle East 
was in the hands of the young men and 
women who are members of the youth or- 
ganization. He saw the educational work - 
of the society, the athletic activities and 
the genuine patriotism and goodness which 
permeated the HMEM membership. 

Mr. Arakelian, accordingly, supported by 
his brother, upon return to Mexico, beat 
drums for Mexico City Armenians to aid 
the HMEM. Recently, Mexican Armen- 
ians — a mere handful of Armenians by the 
way — met in Mexico City in a formal func- 
tion and donated 14,000 pesos (about 2000 
American dollars ) to the HMEM. Mr. Kas- 
par Arakelian, one of the Arakelians, an- 
nounced at the same time a gift of 500,000 
pesos to the same organization. 


Incidentally, there is reviving interest in 
the HMEM among American Armenians. 
Recently, in California, a movement was 
opened to bring representative HMEM 
teams to North America to compete athleti- 
cally against picked Armenian American 
sports teams, and other powerful athletic 
units, 
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Greece: 





Father Shavarash Mehrabian Delivers a 
Candid Report on Armenian 
Life in Greece 


Father Shavarsh Mehrabian, following an 
extended tour of the smaller Armenian 
communities of Greece, recently delivered 
a report on conditions among Armenians in 
Greece marked by its candor. 


The clergyman said that he had visited 
17 distinct tiny Armenain communities in 
Greece. He said that little consolation 
could be found in what he saw. Father 
Mehrabian said that he had found count- 
less old Armenian residents of Greece just 
about lost to everything Armenian. They 
have forgotten their culture and heritage, 
and live aloof from national affairs. The 
Father pointed out that there was no press- 
ing cause for this moreover since conditions 
in Greece are not such where such a course 
of action is inevitable. 


He explained this unhealthy condition by 
pointing out that the Armenians of the small 
Greek communities are not many in num- 
bers; and what Armenians are left in those 
areas are spread over the face of the coun- 
try. For instance, the largest small concen- 
tration of Armenians — at Mitilli and Corfu 
— have but 101 and 115 individuals, respec- 
tively. Only one Armenian organization is 
found in each of these two communities. 
In Mitilli, there is an Armenian kindergar- 
ten which operates but a few hours each 
day. There is nothing in Corfu. 


Other smaller communities are in even 
worse condition as regards to Armenian 
education and activities. Children have 
little or no knowledge of the language of 
their parents, are not given the opportunity 
to learn or practice language in schools. 
Father Mehrabian pointed out that in this 
manner 288 Armenian families consisting of 


1183 individuals are rapidly drifting away 
from their heritage. — 

The one ray of hope is that the recognized 
Armenian organizations in the larger cen- 
ters will rally to the aid of their country- 
men in the Grecian burgs and will aid them 
reestablish themselves as integral commu- 
nities. 


Turkey: 





Armenians of Interior Turkey 
Will Receive Church Pastors 


Following arrangements made by the Pa- 
triarchate of the Armenian Church, in Istan- 
bul, which, by the way seems to have settled 
down after the “Arslanian” tumults, promise 
has been made that the small Armenian 
communities in interior Turkey will soon 
receive Pastors — clergymen long sorely 
needed to direct the religious life of the 
Armenians there. Already named for ser- 
vice in interior Turkey are Fathers Garpet 
Balian and Vahan Bibiyan. The two have 
already started out for their new pastorates. 
Father Balian has been assigned to cater 
to the needs of the Armenian in the Alex- 
andretta area, while Father Bibiyan will 
take up his duties at Kastemon. 


Their duties however will comprehend 
extended ministerial visits to Armenians in 
all of Anatolia who have for long years been 
in need of spiritual leadership. 

The amazing thing about the tragic situ- 
ation has been that the repeated requests 
for Armenian clergymen in interior Turkey 
have up to now fallen on deaf ears at the 
Patriarchate in Istanbul. Observers have 
repeatedly pointed out that there are suffic- 
ently large numbers of priests attached to 
the central see in Istanbul for assignment 
in interior Turkey. The Patriarchate is now 
taking action to bring closer to the fold the 
unfortunate Armenian remnants living 
away from the centers — Istanbul espe- 
cially. 
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Israel: 





A Report on the Life of Armenians 
in the New State of Israel 


The once populous Armenian community 
of ancient Palestine has dwindled as result 
of the recent Arab-Israel war from a figure 
high in the thousands to but an estimated 
1100 residents. Armenian leaders in the 
Republic of Israel compute that there are 
400 Armenians left in Haifa, a like number 
in Paffa, 150 in Nazareth, 100 in Atlit, new 
Jerusalem, 50. 

When in 1948 the Arab-Israel struggle 
erupted, the Armenian community of Pales- 
tine was sorely hurt. Large numbers of Ar- 
menians were forced once again to take to 
the road of the refugee, traveling over the 
Palestinian borders to neighboring lands to 





get away from the Arab-Israel fight in 
which they had little if any political inter- 
} est. Their properties fell into the hands of 
| first the occupier, and then the victor. 

In order to bring a measure of justice to 
Armenians, an Armenian committee was 


a: 
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organized in Haifa by young Armenian Is- 
raeli residents. Through intercession with 
the government, this committee has been 
slowly bringing order out of the chaos. The 
Committee has been able to have the Ar- 
menian community accepted as an integral 
part of the Israel citizenry. 


Ethiopia: 


Armenian Ethiopians Honor 
Emperor Haile Selassie 

The small but prominent Armenian 
colony in the ancient land of Ethiopia has 
for a number of years enjoyed many privi- 
leges. The Armenians are accepted by the 
Ethiopian government as a good and indus- 
trious element of the population. Arme- 
nians are highly regarded in “The Land of 
the Setting Sun.” 

In the gala celebration of the 21st anni- 
versary of the ascension to the “Throne of 
Judah” by Emperor Haile Selassie, an Ar- 
menian Ethiopian Committee presented to 
His Majesty suitable gifts on behalf of his 
faithful Armenian subjects. 











————— 
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GEVORG 
MARZPETOUNI 


A Historical Novel 


By MOURATZAN 


Translated from the Armenian 


ABOUT OUR NEW BOOK FEATURE 


Mouratzan, baptismal name Grigor Ter Hovanessian, was born in 1854 
in the City of Shoushy, Karabagh. After his graduation from the Nercessian 
College of Tiflis, beginning in 1880 he launched on his literary career at first 
by collaborating with a number of Armenian periodicals and newspapers, 
and later, as the author of numerous short stories and novelettes foremost 
among which is his “Noah’s Crow and the Apostle” — a story which made 
a great stir in Armenian literary circles at the time. He is more noted for 
his historical drama play called Rousanna. However, the present story — 
Gevorg Marzpetouni — is generally accepted as his masterpiece. Like all 
Armenian writers he made writing a hobby, depending for his livelihood on 
his profession of public accountant. He died in 1908, at the age of 54, as a 
result of an acute nervous ailment, and was given a stately funeral in Tiflis. 
For the customary floral wreaths his compatriots of Nor Chougha decided to 
take up a collection the proceeds of which was to be dedicated to the pub- 
lication of the famous author’s works and the foundation of a library in his 
name. Years later the Communists desecrated his memory by razing the 
Cemetery of Tiflis which preserved the remains of the elite of Eastern Ar- 
menian writers. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Fort of Garni 


Built by Haikaz, the ancestor of the Ar- 
menians, and later rebuilt and made more 
formidable by Tiridates the Great, the Fort 
of Garni, known both in times of war for 
its service to the state as an impregnable 
fortress, and in times of peace for shelter- 
ing the royal treasures, as well as serving 
as an asylum for the princely families flee- 
ing from the danger, or as a safe winter 
quarters for Armenian soldiers — despite 
the ravages of vile Vasak in the days of 
Vardan — still stood erect and prosperous 
in those days in which our story begins. 

It was situated on one of the peaks of 
Mount Kegha which separated the pro- 
vinces of Mazaz and Vostan of the Plain 
of Ararat, and which, having been the re- 
pository of the holy Geghard — the lance 
which pierced the side of Jesus — was call- 
ed Geghardasar, which means the Peak of 
the Lance. 

The high towering flat on which the Fort 
was built was surrounded by the majestic 
and awesome panorama of nature. Giant 
cliffs, gigantic and grotesque rock forma- 
tions, dizzying gulches and abysmal ravines, 
and farther still, beautiful majestic moun- 
tains with their towering proud peaks, 
formed a protective cordon concealing it 
from the naked eye. 

Before the Fort, foaming cascades 
precipitating from the towering heights 
poured into a tributary of the River Azat 
which, meandering through the valley 
which surrounded the high plateau, merged 
into a second tributary, and after many 
serpentine undulations, emerged into the 
vast open plain to administer water and 
coolness to the vineyards of the Province 
of Vostan. 

The ancient fortress which with its five 
churches, countless buildings and barracks, 
rested on a height of stern cliffs and forbid- 


ding natural ramparts, was protected on all 
sides by natural and artificial fortifications. 
On the north it was protected not only by 
the semicircular walls and the turrets, but 
by the cliffs of Geghardasar which, slowly 
rising, formed a junction with Mount 
Kegha. On the east and west sides it was 
surrounded by gigantic walls and mighty 
turrets which were forged and polished 
from molten rock, fastened with lead and 
iron. As to the south, and partly to the 
east, it was protected by high, sky-piercing 
cliffs which, rising from the abyss, like 
gigantic pyramids, encircled this side of the 
fortress, rendering it formidable and inac- 
cessible. 


On the southeast of this elevation, almost 
at the tip of the Fort, like twin gigantic 
custodians stood first the Royal Castle 
with its somber structures and serrated tur- 
rets, and second the magnificent Canopy 
of Tiridates with its twenty-four tall Ionic 
pillars, with its still intact statues and 
sculptured dome which sheltered countless 
other treasures of royal creation and the 
product of Roman art. From its colonnad- 
ed and spacious salon, as if in the palm of 
his hand, one could command a 
view of the entire fortress with its mansions 
and barracks, as well as the surrounding 
mountains and valleys with their ravishing 
grotesque panorama. Thus the royal Perch, 
aside from being a delightful pleasure re- 
sort, served as a beautiful observatory both 
in time of danger and peace. 


It was the autumn of 923 A.D. Geghar- 
dasar already was stripped of the meager 
vegetation which in the spring scarcely 
dared to cover its rocky slopes. It was 
wholly transformed now into a rugged 
cluster of bare ridges and rocky embank- 
ments in sharp contrast with the beauty of 
the edifices inside Garni. 
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The day was waning. There was no sight 
of a solitary living being on the winding 
trails through the gorges. The toilers in 
the fields of Dvin had long since returned 
to their homes or ceased to appear in the 
gulches of Ayrivan where the holy fathers 
provided food and shelter for belated way- 
farers, forbidding them to travel in the dark 
through the defiles of Carin lest they fell 
prey to the bandits. 


For this reason an awesome silence reign- 
ed over the surrounding ravines and can- 
yons, interrupted intermittently by the 
howling autumn winds or the distant rumb- 
lings of Azat catapulting from the moun- 
tains. 


There was not a stir even in crowded 
Garni. The autumnal dampness and the 
mountain cold had driven the inhabitants 
on the Fort to the shelter of their homes. 
Only a few guards, with iron helmets, their 
heavy swords hanging from their belts, 
holding in their hand brass-plated shields 
and long lances, could be seen making their 
rounds, some in front of the gates of the 
fort or in front of the barracks, and some 
circling around the castle where at the time 
lived Queen Sahakanoush, the wife of Ashot 
Yergat, Ashot The Iron. 


Although the King had just been recon- 
ciled with his cousin Ashot the Usurper and 
together with him, having reconquered the 
capital city of Dvin, had cleared it of its 
foreign elements, nevertheless, due to the 
deterioration of the times, it was impossible 
to keep the royal family in Dvin since the 
Arab invaders were likely to attack that city 
at any time. Dvin in those days was an 
apple of contention between the conflicting 
forces. And since the King was constantly 
busy suppressing the rebellions which pop- 
ped up in various parts of his domain, it was 
very risky to keep the royal family in the 
capital when the enemies arrived. It was 
for this reason that Queen Sahakanoush was 


at the Fort of Carin at this time together 
with many ladies of the nobility. 


Although the season was cold and it was 
late in the day, nevertheless the Queen had 
not yet left the Canopy of Tiridates. For 
the past few days she had spent long hours 
here, almost alone, at times pacing the floor 
of the spacious colonnaded salon, and more 
often sitting on the veranda which over- 
looked the precipice. From this vantage 
point, silent and pensive, she watched now 
the roaring billows of Azat in the valley 
which flowed on endlessly, as it kept lash- 
ing the willows on either side, and now on 
the trail which zigzagged the slopes of 
Mount Kegha where each mounted way- 
farer attracted her attention. She fixed 
her gaze on each passer to ascertain who 
he was, and his nationality, as soon as pos- 
sible, until the latter reached the river, then 
deflecting his path toward the artery of 
Carin disappeared from view. 

For two weeks the Queen had been anxi- 
ously waiting for some one but that some- 
one had not appeared as yet. This made 
her very unhappy and intensified the 
anguish which had been gnawing at her 
heart for a long time. 

There were times when she secluded her- 
self in order to see no one, to speak to no 
one, and to surrender herself to her stormy 
meditations. At such times she even got 
angry if one dared to disturb her lonely 
meditations or the suffering of her inner 
agitation. But now? She was tired now, 
weary of her perpetual sorrow. Now she 
was looking for anyone to whom she could 
open her heart and explain her grief. It 
seemed to her that confiding in someone 
would allay her pain. But, alas, there was 
no one in the whole castle, neither in the 
circle of the women or the young girls in 
whom she could trust her secret. What was 
worse, even if such a person could be found, 
she again would not trust her because she 
had no faith in the sincerity of any woman, 
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especially if that woman was of a princely 
family, and consequently her equal by vir- 
tue of birth. She believed that such women 
would sympathize with her only outward- 
ly, while inwardly they would gloat over 
her misery, because everyone of them had 
their own reason for such a behavior. She 
had laid her hope only in one man who, 
she thought, not only would sympathize 
with her with complete sincerity, but would 
be able to alleviate her pain as well. It was 
this man whom the Queen was awaiting 
anxiously, who, however, inspite of his 
promise, and the word which the courier 
had brought, still failed to appear. 


Just then a woman approached the 
Queen. She was an old woman of medium 
stature, a benign face with innocent eyes. 
There was a smile on her lips as she ap- 
proached the Queen hesitantly, lest she 
provoked her anger. 


This woman was well acquainted with 
the anguish which was torturing the Queen. 
She had seen everything from the very be- 
ginning, had scrutinized and verified it. She 
had been sincerely grieved and had wept 
for her Grand Lady even then when the 
Lady herself, unaware of her misfortune, 
had surrendered herself to her royal pleas- 
ures now at the Land of the Siunis, now 
in the mountains of Gougarq. That woman 
was Seda, the Queen’s affectionate foster 
mother and governess, the most kind and 
noble-hearted woman among all the women 
in the castle. All this was known to her, 
yes, long since, and yet she had never men- 
tioned a word of it to the Queen to this day 
for the simple reason that, if a person can- 
not forestall a misfortune (which still is 
unknown to him), it is better that he never 
learned about it and thereby embitter his 
life. But now, when the Queen already was 
advised about everything, Seda was free to 
speak with her, commiserate with her and 
comfort her. And why not? Had she not 
been the Queen’s foster mother and had 


she not brought her up in her own arms? 

Thus meditated Seda, but immediately 
afterwards she reflected that Sahakanoush, 
the daughter of the Prince of Quardman, no 
longer was a baby, that she was a Queen 
today whose feet she could only kiss now, 
but to sit with her as an equal in rank and 
share her grief, that of course was some- 
thing which she could not dare even think. 
From the day when Seda learned that the 
Queen was already aware of her misfortune, 
the poor woman had no rest. It is true that 
she could help her Queen in nothing ex- 
cept the personal care which she could offer, 
was duty-bound to offer, and which she al- 
ready was offering. That was, to follow 
her Grand Lady like a shadow everywhere 
and try to dispel her worries as much as 
possible, whereby, she thought, she could 
preserve her health. 

“Is that you, Seda?” said the Queen, turn- 
ing to her somewhat ill at ease. 

“Yes, Your Majesty, I came to tell you. . .” 

“Have you been here very long?” the 
Queen interrupted with a suspicious air, 
fearing, as it were, that her Governess might 
have overheard some word or sigh which 
might have betrayed her grief. 

“I came in just when the sun swung be- 
hind the mountain.” 

‘But I have given strict orders that no one 
shall disturb my solitude.” 

“Yes, My Lady, I could never dare to 
ignore your command; but the day is late 
and the wind is high, you might catch cold, 
I came to remind you that it is time to re- 
turn to the castle.” 

“To remind me? What is the meaning of 
this, Seda?” asked the Queen, half surprised 
and half angry. 

The good Governess was confounded. She 
had no right to say all this to the Queen, 
what she thought was the truth. She felt 
her error, was depressed, and her kindly 
eyes became hidden in their already cramp- 
ed hollows; a light crimson lit her pale 
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cheeks like the pale dawn of winter which 
shines on the snow-clad mountain cliffs. 
But she soon managed to conceal the ex- 
ternal reflection of her inner emotions with 
her maternal tenderness. It seemed, the 
Queen’s serious and unwavering gaze which 
demanded an explanation was slowly soft- 
ened by the old woman’s kind smile. And 
indeed, was it not true that she loved her 
Queen, that she did not follow her in order 
to learn her secrets, but to take care of her 
precious health over which she trembled 
like a tender mother? How could she con- 
sider this manifestation of sincere love as an 
offense? Of course not, therefore, she an- 
swered in a firm voice: 


“I came to remind you that it is cold, that 
the Queen might be cold.” 

“I could have inferred as much myself,” 
the Queen observed. 

“No, my Queen, when you plunge into 
your sad meditations, you no longer feel 
what is going on around you.” 

“Seda, Mother Seda, you are raving 
idle talk,” interrupted the Queen, quite sur- 
prised. 

“That's right, my beloved Queen,” re- 
peated Seda in a firmer voice. “The other 
day in the pelting rain when everyone had 
hurried to his home, when there was not 
even a single guard in front of the castle, 
you were pacing the floor here, as if it was 
spring time and you were in the paradise- 
lands of our Quardman.” 

The Queen made an uneasy gesture; it 
seemed to her the Governess was reproach- 
ing her for her useless secrecy, that she was 
doing it in order to win the favor of one of 
her antagonist princesses. It could mean 
that her misfortune already was known to 
all and that her jealous adversaries had 
started to scorn her, insulting her queenly 
pride through her own subordinates. 

These thoughts instantly perturbed the 
Queen’s heart, but she hid her emotion and 
asked in a gentle voice: 


“Seda, who told you that the Queen is 
deep in sad meditations and in such times 
she does not know what is going on about 


her?” 


“No one, my beloved Lady, I have seen it 
with my own eyes. Seda must be blind 
not to see the perpetual grief which is 
stamped on her Lady’s face or the sorrowful 
wrinkles on her forehead. For a long time 
I have known what it is that has been gnaw- 
ing at your noble and kind heart, but I did 
not dare to tell you, because I knew that, by 
talking about your troubles I would only 
further grieve your tender heart, without 
being able to add anything to my Queen’s 
comfort.” 


The Queen was moved. Her former sus- 
picions suddenly gave way to a surge of 
confidence in her good Governess. She 
noted in her voice such a warmth of sin- 
cerity and tenderness that it seemed to her 
the one who was speaking to her was her 
own mother, and not the woman who had 
suckled her in her infancy. 


Nevertheless she made no reply but rose 
from her throne, silent and pensive, and 
straightening herself to her full proud and 
imperious height, she looked at her Gov- 
erness with affectionate kindly eyes. At that 
moment she wanted to hear from her every- 
thing, hear with a greater certainty, every- 
thing which she had known for a certainty 
long since. And yet, her queenly pride 
would not permit her to stoop to such weak- 
ness; up to that moment she had talked to 
no one about her troubles, therefore she was 
reluctant to start it now; still she heartily 
craved that her Governess would start the 
conversation without waiting for her com- 
mand. 

Seda did not comprehend the meaning 
of the Queen’s silent and thoughtful gaze; 
it seemed to her the Queen was offended 
at her boldness, therefore, to avoid the 
Queen’s gaze, she hastened to pick up the 
sable cape which had slipped to the floor 
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when the Queen rose, and threw it over her 
shoulders. 

“You are too old to attend on me, Mother 
Seda, where are my maids?” asked the 
Queen gently. 

“Oh, let me only wait on you, my gentle, 
my peerless Queen. Is Seda so old that she 
no longer can be helpful in anything?” 

“Mother Seda, such a thought was far- 
thest from my mind.” 

“That my presence is no longer wanted 
by my Queen?” 

“Seda, you are interrupting me.” 

“Or perhaps I said something imprudent 
which offended my Queen.” 

“No, no, my Seda; your presence is al- 
ways pleasing to me; the proof lies in the 
fact that I let no one accompany me in my 
solitude, but you are always with me, when- 
ever you want, you impose your presence 
on me whether the Queen wishes it or not.” 

“And that’s the way I will continue, My 
Lady. You may get angry at me if it pleases 
you, but to let you sink in deep sad medita- 
tion for long hours, that’s something I can- 
not allow, it is harmful to your precious 
health.” 

“Precious? Yes, perhaps for you; my good 
Seda, only to you . . .” the Queen murmur- 
ed to herself, then turning to her Governess, 
she added, “You are right, Mother Seda, I 
am not angry at you. ... I really have been 
too long in the open air. Where are my 
maids?” 

“You have given strict orders that they 
make no appearance until they receive your 
summons.” 

“Call them in, then. Let them bring my 
palanquin.” 

The Queen strode to a corner of the can- 
opy, and standing beside the colonnade, she 
began to watch the golden moon which was 
slowly rising from behind the distant moun- 
tains. Although the cold was piercing, and 
the wind still was howling, but the sky was 
clear and cloudless, the stars had begun to 


shine, and the disc of the moon, which 
seemed to be hanging like a magic lantern 
on top of the mountain, had begun to bathe 
the jagged mountains and the hills in a pool 
of limpid phosphorescence. The foaming 
torrents of River Azat, precipitating from 
the mountain heights, were shimmering like 
a silvery line. 

The Queen was enthralled anew with the 
beauty of the evening moon and again sank 
into her meditations. A little more of this, 
and she again would have been tempted to 
return to the veranda, and sinking in her 
chair, would surrender herself to the flights 
of her torturous imagination. But the voices 
of the maids and the light of the torches 
borne by the servants of the Castle awaken- 
ed her. 

She turned back and looked. Lady 
Gohar, the Princess Marzpetouni, accom- 
panied by the maids and the governess, was 
making her appearance. The Princess ap- 
proached reverently, bowed low before the 
Queen, and very respectfully and gently 
reprimanded her for her inordinate love of 
solitude. 

“I have been watching the road of Mount 
Kegha, so that I would be the first to inform 
you of the arrival of Prince Gevorg,” re- 
plied the Queen with a gracious smile. 

“I shall be very thankful if he only will 
bring us good news,” added Princess Gohar, 
as she held out her hand to help the Queen 
come down the steps of the canopy. 

“And if he doesn’t bring good news?” the 
Queen asked. 

“Then I would wish that you wouldn't 
open the gates of the fort before him,” said 
the Princess jokingly. 

The Queen smiled and said nothing more. 

Four powerful servants stood before the 
canopy, supporting the Queen’s gilded 
palanquin, draped with florid lustrous silk 
and clusters of golden tassel. The maids 
assisted the Queen to her seat in the palan- 
quin while the torch-bearing servants il- 
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luminated the path to the castle which was 
scarcely a couple of dozen feet away. The 
Princess and the Queen’s maids accom- 
panied the palanquin as it proceeded to the 
castle. Before the broad arched gate of: 
the castle likewise stood lit lamps under 
whose light a company of armed guards 
kept vigil. When the Queen’s palanquin 
arrived at the gate, the guards instantly 
snapped to attention. They lowered their 
lances until the tips touched the ground. 
This was the customary salute to the Queen. 

“Who is your captain?” the Queen asked 
the guards. 

“I am the captain, Your Majesty,” spoke 
a tall handsome youth stepping forward. He 
was distinguished from the others by his 
shining armor and the crest of his helmet. 

“Any news from the Lord Keeper of the 
castle?” 

“The Lord Keeper commanded me to in- 
form you that the bowmen and the lancers 
are guarding the bastions, the garrison is 
keeping watch over the ramparts, and the 
guards are in the turrets.” 

“What about the keys of the Fort?” 

“They await the Queen’s command to 
lock the gates.” 

“Why so late? It is already dark.” 

“A courier from Ayrivank has brought 
news that His Holiness the Catholicos will 
arrive tonight. The Lord Keeper wishes to 
know if he shall keep the keys until His 
Holiness’ arrival.” 

“Tell the Lord Keeper to lock the gates 
and report to me immediately.” 

The captain of the fifty bowed low and 
instantly headed for the street facing the 
main gate. 

Having arrived at the gates of the castle, 
the Queen stepped out of the palanquin and 
entered the arched salon. This was a spac- 
ious circular hall built exclusively of stone. 
To its right and left opened four small con- 
cave doors each of which led to the various 
apartments and secret chambers of the 
castle. A broad marble stairway, rising from 


the center of each gate, led to the private 
chambers of the princely women and the 
young ladies, while another stairway led to 
the upper apartments where the Queen 
lived with her maid servants. The stair- 
ways were carpeted with costly rugs and 
were illuminated by bronze lamps which 
hung from the ceiling. 


The Queen started to ascend the steps 
accompanied by her maids, and turning to 
the right, she arrived at the upper storey- 
hall which was illuminated by double the 
number of candlesticks. This was a beau- 
tiful domed structure, ornamented with 
scultpured columns, hollow corners, sculp- 
tured ceilings, and a floor built of mosaic 
stones. Arched doors from all sides led to 
the various apartments of that storey. 


Through the largest of these doors the 
Queen entered two small chambers whose 
walls were built of colorful brick reflecting 
the light which poured down from hang- 
ing silver lamps. These rooms, likewise 
equipped with costly rugs and luxurious 
soft couches, were for the use of the Queen’s 
chambermaids. 


From here the Queen crossed to a spac- 
ious gorgeous salon which was lighted by 
four huge silver lamps. The walls of the 
hall were built wholly of polished white 
marble, ornamented with rich designs, and 
buttressed with arches and sculptured 
columns of red stone. The border of the 
floor was decorated with a mosaic of con- 
cave and convex colorful stones, while the 
center, which faced the windows, was 
dome-shaped, with arched circles, and like- 
wise decorated with colorful inlaid mos- 
aics. The entire floor was covered with 
priceless rugs, and the walls were lined with 
chairs and sofas with silken pillows and 
coverlets. 

The Queen took a seat at the extreme end 
of the salon while one of her chambermaids, 
bowing low, placed an exquisite silken pil- 
low under her feet. 
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CHAPTER II 
An Unpleasant Development 


“I wonder if the Queen hasn’t guessed the 
reason of His Holiness’s visit to the Fort at 
this hour of the night?” Princess Marzpet- 
ouni ventured to ask, as if wishing to break 
the oppressive silence in the vast hall, as 
she took a seat near the Queen and fixed 
her with her gaze, waiting for her answer. 

“No doubt the Holy Father has some 
news of extraordinary importance which he 
wants to communicate to us,” replied the 
Queen with an hesitant air. 

“Or, could it be that he wants to pay a 
visit to the Queen?” 

“There was no need of stepping out of 
the Monastery by night in order to do that,” 
the Queen countered. “Thank God, the 
Monastery of Ayrivank is not far from us.” 

“The news makes me very uneasy.” 

“And I am uneasy because of Prince Ge- 
vorg. It is two weeks now since he left 
us. If the coming of the Catholicos is con- 
nected with some kind of ill fortune, the 
absence of the Prince puts us in double jeo- 
pardy.” 

“Can it be, Your Majesty, that you doubt 
the King’s success?” 

“To conquer the Governor of Outik is 
not a great task, yet it is God who is the 
dispenser of success. If the King had not 
met with some reverse Prince Gevorg 
should have been here by now, or at least 
his courier would bring us the news that 
Tzlik-Amram has been defeated or taken 
captive.” 

“Reverse? Oh, don’t say it, dear Queen. 
God forbid that the King should meet with 
reverse in his encounter with Tzlik-Amram. 
That would be too great an insult both for 
the King and his soldiers.” 

“The insult will cling most of all to the 
princes who deserted the King and are busy 
with protecting their own castles,” ob- 
served the Queen bitterly. 


“Of course they could have turned the de- 
fense of their forts over to the women,” 
added the Princess, trying to correct her 
error. 

“Then we have no right to look for suc- 
cess. 

“But if it should please God.” 

“Yes, if only it would please God,” the 
Queen interrupted with an ironic smile. 

Just then one of the chambermaids came 
in to tell the Queen that the Lord Keeper 
of the castle wished permission to see her. 

“Let him come in,” commanded the 
Queen. 

A few moments later the Lord Keeper 
came in. He was an old, tall man with a 
serious and imposing air, dressed tightly, 
his silver-sheated sword hanging from his 
side, and his brass helmet in his hand. Ap- 
proaching the Queen with firm steps he 
bowed low, then offered to turn over the 
keys of the castle which one of the servants 
who accompanied him carried on a silver 
platter. 

The Queen picked up the keys and gave 
them to her Governess who was standing 
nearby. The latter took the keys and re- 
tired to the Queen’s private chamber. 

This was a ceremony which was carried 
out each evening in the same manner. 

As long as Prince Marzpetouni, King 
Ashot's trusted friend, was in Garni he was 
Lord Keeper of the castle and personally 
responsible for the keys. But from the day 
that, at the Queen’s command, he departed 
for Outik to gather information in regard 
to the King’s expedition, and if necessary to 
hasten him military aid, from that day the 
keeping of the Fort had been entrusted to 
an old soldier by the name of Mushegh. 
The latter was not of princely descent but 
an old and loyal servant of the royal house. 
Although the Queen could have entrusted 
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him with the keeping of the keys for always, 
but because the times were perilous, and 
there were frequent news of the surrender 
of this or that fort as a result of betrayal or 
the laxity of the keepers, therefore the 
Queen, although she had great faith in 
Mushegh (whose proven loyalty had raised 
him to this high position), nevertheless, to 
sleep with an easy conscience at nights, had 
arranged it so each night the keys of the 
Fort should be brought in to her safe keep- 
ing. 

“You wanted to keep the keys until the 
arrival of His Holiness the Catholicos?” the 
Queen asked the Keeper. 

“Yes, Your Majesty.” 

“Why?” 

“So that I would not be obliged to disturb 
the Queen’s sleep when I needed the keys 
in the night.” 

“Don't you know that the Queen cannot 
be asleep whenever the gates of the castle 
are opened?” 

“That is so, My Lady, forgive the inno- 
cence of your servant.” 

“Simple-mindedness is no fault, my dear 
Mushegh, but weakness. Whereas, we live 
in evil times and we must watch our step 
each moment. When will His Holiness ar- 
rive?” 

“The messenger did not set the hour, he 
simply said he would come tonight, and 
asked me to be ready to open the gates 
when he comes.” 

“Can't you guess the reason of his com- 
ing?” 

“He no doubt is coming to pay the Queen 
a visit.” 

“But why by night?” 

“His Holiness is a very humble man. He 
shuns stately receptions and popular dem- 
onstrations.” 

At that moment the chambermaid again 
came in to announce that Prince Kor wished 
to see the Queen. 


“Let him come in,” the Queen said, her 
face lit with a smile. 

Princess Marzpetouni instantly turned her 
smiling face to the door, so did the cham- 
bermaids and the Queen’s governess. It 
seemed the comer was beloved by all. 

Presently in came a youth of twenty-five 
springs, tall, handsome, with flaming eyes, 
armed from head to foot, a gold-sheated 
sword hanging from his side, and holding 
in his hand his shining helmet. He ap- 
proached the Queen smiling and kissed her 
hand. Then he walked to his mother, the 
Princess Marzpetouni, likewise kissed her 
right hand and stood at attention beside the 
Lord Keeper. 

“Whenever I see you, Kor, it seems to me 
you are going to the wars, or returning from 
the battle. Why are you always armed like 
this?” the Queen asked smiling. 

“I do it in accordance with my father’s 
command, My Queen.” 

“But at this unearthly hour, in a closed 
fort, in the Queen’s castle? Is there any 
need of such precaution?” 


“I must be ready to meet the enemy at 
any hour. Who knows? even now, in this 
very castle there lurks some traitor whom 
I may have to combat.” 

“Oh, you are a dangerous man, Prince 
Kor,” the Queen said affectionately. 

“Dangerous for the enemies of my Queen 
and King.” 

“Whom you apparently do not know.” 

“And whom I would never wish to see in 
this castle.” 

Princess Marzpetouni, who was looking 
at her son with maternal tenderness, was 
thrilled at the last words, but the Queen 
chuckled heartily. 

“But do you know, my dear, that such an 
enemy is in our midst right now, right in 
this castle?” the Queen said half seriously. 

“And what is his name?” asked the young 
prince avidly. 

“A traitor who is hidden in an inside cell, 
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ready no doubt to strike at us at the right 
moment?” 

“But who is he?” the youth asked im- 
patiently. 

“Miss Shahandoukht.” 

The Prince smiled at this, and blushed, 
but the Queen and the Princess Gohar 
burst into a chuckle. 

“And now, where do you come from? Do 
you bring good tidings?” the Queen asked, 
becoming serious again. 

“Yes, what I bring is no sad news,” re- 
plied the Prince. “A second messenger from 
His Holiness the Catholicos has come to an- 
nounce that the Patriarch will not call at 
the castle tonight.” 

“And the reason?” 

“The messenger did not give the reason 
because the gate of the castle was closed 
and I spoke to him from a window of the 
tower.” 

The news put an end to the Queen’s 
cheerful mood and once again she fell into 
her meditations. “I wonder what kind of 
extraordinary and perhaps sad develop- 
ment brings the Catholicos to Garni by 
night, and now compels him to abandon his 
intention,” she thought to herself. “Could 
it be that he received some bad news from 
Outik, that he heard something about the 
imminent attack of the enemy?” 

“But why did you say that what you bring 
is not bad news? Could it be that the com- 
ing of the Catholicos displeases you?” the 
Queen asked. 

“Yes, my Queen.” 

“I am surprised at you,” said the Queen, 
fixing the youth with a doubtful look. 

However the face of the Lord Keeper 
darkened at this, as if he was afraid the 
Prince might say something which would 
offend the sacred sentiment which he cher- 
ished toward the Catholicos, and begging 
the Queen’s permission to be excused, he 
saluted her and took his leave. 

Princess Marzpetouni noticed it and re- 


gretting her son’s imprudent answer hast- 
ened to ask him: 

“Why does the coming of the Catholicos 
displease you?” 

“If the Queen will permit me to speak 
freely... .” 

“Speak freely, the least of your faults is 
your candidness,” the Queen said. 

“I am sorry because he is coming to our 
Fort neither to call on the Queen nor to 
bless us... .” 

“Kor, be careful of what you say,” his 
mother interrupted, blushing from her sud- 
den emotion. 

“Princess Gohar, let him speak his mind 
freely,” observed the Queen earnestly. 

“To speak candidly one cannot pay any 
attention to caution, Mother. I am speak- 
ing before the Queen and my mother. Yes, 
I repeat it, the Catholicos is not coming to 
bless us but to find sanctuary in the Fort.” 

“How come he seeks sanctuary?” asked 
the Queen. 

“Of course he has heard that an attack 
is in the offing in our mountains so he seeks 
shelter in Garni.” 

“If he has heard such a thing then he is 
doing the wise thing by coming to our fort,” 
replied the Princess. 

“No, Mother, he must not abandon his 
monks in the Monastery and just look after 
himself.” 

“Have you heard such a thing?” the 
Queen asked somewhat alarmed. 

“No, My Queen, it is a mere supposition 
on my part.” 

“But one must speak with facts and not 
suppositions,” the Princess observed seri- 
ously. 

“With your permission, My Queen,” the 
Prince said, turning to the Queen. 

“Speak,” commanded the latter. 

“The proof is this, Mother, that the Ca- 
tholicos, afraid of Yousouf’s lieutenant, a 
man named Nusr, has deserted the Catholi- 
cosate of Dvin and has taken refuge in the 
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ravines of Ayrivank. However, Nusr will 
enter Dvin sooner or later and will take 
possession of the Catholicosate and its 
estates.” 

“If the Arab captures the capital whose 
defender the King is absent, what is there 
to be wondered at if he occupies the Catho- 
licosate whose defender is an unarmed 
clergyman?” spoke the Princess with emo- 
tion, without thinking she might offend the 
Queen by such words. 

But the latter not only was deeply offend- 
ed by the words of the Princess, but she 
paled from her inner perturbation. Yet, un- 
willing to expose her agitation, she slowly 
rose from her seat, and ignoring the Prin- 
cess, said to her governess softly: 

“Mother Seda, I am tired, is my bed 
ready?” 

“Yes, my beloved Queen.” 

After bidding the Princess and the Prince 
goodnight, the Queen left for her bedroom 
accompanied by her maids and the gover- 
ness. 

“What have you done, Mother?” Prince 
Kor exclaimed with emotion after the 
Queen had left. “You warned me against 
speaking freely, and yet you plunged a knife 
into the Queen’s heart.” 

Princess Gohar, who had made her reply 
from her excitement over her son’s bold- 
ness, and not with the intention of hurting 
the Queen, once again remembered her 
words and was thunderstruck. 

“I did not mean to hurt her, I did not 
think, the words just slipped from my lips,” 
she kept murmuring disconsolately. 

The young Prince angrily paced the floor, 
then he suddenly stopped and asked his 
mother: 

“Mother, are all women forgetful like 
your” 

“Why do you ask?” 


“Why? . . . Do you remember, Mother? 
My father at his departure asked you and 
the other women of the castle to try to keep 
the Queen cheerful, said she was carrying 
a heavy weight and that you should make 
her forget her grief. I do not know what 
the Queen’s trouble is because they won't 
tell me, but surely you and your friends are 
familiar with it. You should not have sin- 
ned against the Queen’s comfort and my 
father’s command.” 

“It was your fault, Kor, how could you 
say in the presence of the Queen that the 
Catholicos was running away from Ayri- 
vank on sheer supposition?” 

“It was not based on supposition, mother, 
it was based on facts,” retorted the Prince. 

“On facts? How” 

“Yes, I hid the truth from the Queen be- 
cause I did not want to alarm her.” 

“What truth?” 

“The truth is that soon there will be an 
attack on our mountains.” 

“What are you saying, Kor? And who 
are the ones who are attacking? 

“None other than Nusr himself. He al- 
ready has come out of Nakhitchevan and is 
marching on Dvin.” 

“My God, what are you saying?” exclaim- 
ed the Princess. 

“Yes, and this thing is happening just 
when the King and the troops are away 
from the capital.” 

“What are we going to do now?” 

“You will keep this new development to 
yourself. You will say nothing about it to 
the Queen. That will be all. We on our 
part will do what duty imposes onus. I am 
going to see the Lord Keeper now.” 

Saying it, the Prince saluted his mother 
and hurried out of the Salon, while Princess 
Gohar, bewildered and confused, headed 
for her apartments. 
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CHAPTER III 
The Queen With Her Governess 


After leaving the salon the Queen enter- 
ed her private chamber in a state of deep 
agitation. The pale light which sifted down 
from the solitary silver lamp hanging from 
the ceiling seemed altogether took weak 
to her eyes, although it was by her com- 
mand that no more than a single light 
should illuminate her bed chamber. On 
other occasions she would not have noticed 
it, but now she could not reconcile herself 
with the dim light. 

“Let me have more light, without it my 
heart already is too dark,” she exclaimed as 
she walked to the narrow arched window 
which looked on the heights of Mount Geg- 
ha now illuminated by the moonlight, and 
which ventilated the room. 

Standing there, she began to breathe the 
fresh air deeply, voraciously, as if wishing 
to cool off the conflagration which was burn- 
ing her heart. 

A chambermaid came in with a gilt five- 
branched candlestick and placed it on a 
small round table of walnut and adorned 
with ivory and mother of pearl. 

The brighter light set into bold relief the 
refined ornaments of ancient art with which 
Tiridates, the patron of arts, centuries be- 
fore had enriched the bedchamber of his 
lovely sister, the Crown Princess of the Ar- 
menians and perpetual virgin. Like many 
other chambers of the castle, this private 
room was built wholly of stone with this 
exception that the stones were the choicest 
and most colorful. Each wall was divided 
into four arched sections with five twin en- 
gaged columns which rested on beautiful 
ornate pedestals and whose Ionic capitals 
cemented four semi-circular arches. The 
rough and polished parts of the walls were 
made of white, and the pedestals and the 
capitals of fire-red porphyry. The panels 
of the walls between the engaged columns 


had intermittent arched niches whose in- 
side was built of colorful porcelain while 
the borders were ornamented with crescent- 
shaped bands of porphyry. The rough 
space between each two niches was decor- 
ated with sculptured festoons and floral 
designs. 

The ceiling of the room was dome-shaped 
and decorated with floral designs of black 


and red stone, while the corners which uni- 


‘ted the walls with the ceiling were adorned 


with gilded mosaics. Two of the walls had 
twin narrow but tall arched windows, bord- 
ered with crescent bands of porphyry. 

In beautiful contrast with this chamber 
of solid stone stood the Queen’s bedroom 
which was situated in the right corner, wall- 
ed by purple silken curtains embellished 
with golden tassels and clusters. 

Approaching the Queen’s bedstead, the 
Governess threw open the heavy curtains, 
revealing the luxurious bed made of costly 
fabrics and finely-spun muslin, snuggled 
by flowery pillows of rich Persian velvet. 
She then turned to the Queen and asked 
in a soft voice: 

“Do you wish to retire now, your Ma- 
jesty?” 

“Yes, right now, I am very tired,” the 
Queen replied, and turning to the window 
she ordered her maids to undress her. 

Yet, at that moment it was not the tired- 
ness which was stamped on her face but 
an inner, spiritual agitation, which, never- 
theless, lent an attractive luster to that beau- 
tiful face, those shining eyes, her graceful 
stature and her proud imperious move- 
ments. 

The two maids approached the Queen 
and took off her customary adornments — 
her priceless Byzantine bracelets and ear 
rings, her golden necklace which snuggled 
around her ivory neck, her be-jeweled girdle 
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which encased her thin waist in a fine silken 
robe, and the sapphire clasp on her left 
shoulder buttoning the gilt cape which cov- 
ered her luxurious bosom. They also took 
off her diamond tiara which held together 
her rich, rebellious hair done after the 
Greek coiffeur. The crowding braids of her 
luxurious hair, relieved of their golden 
bands, rippled and spread over her half- 
naked shoulders and breast. 

Half undressed, the Queen sat on her bed 
and asked for her psalm book. One of the 
maids walked to the head of the sleeping 
room, pulled open a small drawer, took out 
a small book bound in gold and decorated 
with precious jewels, and kissing it, handed 
it to the Queen. At the same time she 
brought a candlestick and set it on a table 
beside the Queen’s bed. 

“That will be all,” the Queen said. “You 
may go now and rest. Seda will stay with 
me tonight.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to have a snack be- 
fore retiring?” Seda asked the Queen with 
maternal tenderness. 

“To eat something? No.” 

“Or to drink a glass of sweet drink?” 

“Very well, bring some refreshing drink,” 
the Queen finally yielded, as if trying to 
do a favor to her governess. 

The maids left the room to bring the re- 
freshments. 

There was a profound silence in the 
Queen’s private chamber. She opened her 
Psalter as if to read but her eyes merely 
went over the writing mechanically; she was 
not reading, she was merely trying to keep 
her eyes away from her governess so she 
would not start a conversation until the 
maids returned. But she was breathing 
heavily, her breast was heaving like billows 
which are about to break into a storm, con- 
stantly rising and falling. 

Finally the maids returned with the re- 
freshments — a silver platter carrying a 
golden pitcher of cool confectionery drink 


made of the juice of fruits and diluted 
honey, accompanied with choice fruits from 
the vineyards of the Valley of Ararat. 

“You may leave now,” the Queen said to 
the maids. The latter curtsied and wish- 
ing the Queen a gocd night's rest left the 
room. 

The Queen took a deep breath as if she 
had been relieved of a great burden. Then 
she put the book aside and turning to Seda 
who was standing beside her bed, her hands 
crossed, she asked: 

“Seda, did you hear what Princess Gohar 
said?” 

“Yes, My Lady, I heard it.” 

“Did you catch her reference to the 
King?” 

“Yes, she said the King was not in Dvin.” 

“And that he is constantly roving in 
Outik?” 

“No, my Queen; she said nothing about 

“How come she did not mention Outik? 

“I can repeat her words, word by word, 
she did not mention Outik.” 

“What are you saying, woman? Then I 

. But it’s impossible . . . I distinctly re- 
member she referred to Outik too. Didn't 
you notice how I changed color?” 

“Yes, dear Queen, I noticed that it was 
her reference to the ‘King’s absence’ which 
upset you. But there was no mention of 
Outik. It seems you drew the conclusion 
that she meant the King was absent from 
Dvin because he wanted to be in Outik. 
That is how you think you heard the word 
Outik, but I remember very well that she 
never mentioned the word.” 

The governess’ explanation cleared the 
Queen’s mind, her memory returned, she 
sensed her error and was chagrined, see- 
ing how far she had surrendered herself to 
her imagination. 

Besides, she suddenly reflected that as 
yet she had said nothing to Seda about her 


troubles, why then was she speaking so free- 
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ly about Outik, as if she had nothing to hide 
from her? The realization of this fact dis- 
tressed her. But on second thought, see- 
ing her cup already was full and that she 
had nothing to gain by suffering secretly, 
she suddenly asked her: 

“Seda, what do you know about Outik?” 

Seda fixed the Queen’s eyes with a prob- 
ing look, and seeing in them not surprise 
but lack of confidence, she said nothing. 

“Seda, the Queen is asking you. Why are 
silent?” 

“In regard to Outik, my dear Queen, I 
know many things, I know everything.” 

“Yes, I remember now, a couple of hours 
ago you said the same thing in the canopy. 

. You said you had known long since 
what was gnawing at my heart, but that 
you dared not speak to me about it for fear 
of opening my old wounds without really 
helping me. Wasn't that what you said, 
Seda?” 

“All right then, speak freely now, you can 
no longer revive my old wounds, but per- 
haps you might allay them.” 

"Rat Beis ck 

“No, I tell you I need a trusted friend now 
very badly, a companion to whom I may 
open my heart. You shall be that friend, 
Mother Seda. I am too tired, too weak to 
carry my burden longer.” 

“But isn’t everything known to you al- 
ready? Why do you wish to hear the story 
of your affliction from me?” 

“Don't ask me why, Mother Seda. I want 
to hear the whole thing from you all over 
again, not only what I know but what has 
been hidden from me to date.” 

“But, my Queen, I hardly know where to 
begin.” 

“Start from the beginning, the very begin- 
ning. The night is long and I have lost my 
sleep.” 

“But .. . what shall I say? . . . This whole 
story may be told in a few words. “The 


King is in love with Tzlik-Amram’s wife. 
Isn’t this the gist of the whole thing?” 

The Queen instantly was staggered at 
these words, a secret emotion coursed 
through her heart like the stroke of a light- 
ning and her spirit was agitated like the 
waters of the sea shore as by a sudden ava- 
lanche which crashes into it from the moua- 
tainside. A light rosy red suffused her 
cheeks and her forehead became moist with 
a scarcely visible soft dew. Apparently she 
was not expecting such a short answer, de- 
vastatingly candid and all-inclusive. Sie 
wanted to hear it all, yes, but not so soon, 
not so stark naked. Suddenly a governess 
blurts indiscreet words in the presence of 
the Queen! How utterly impossible! How 
inconceivable! How could the Queen hear 
such audacious candor? 

“Stop it, Seda, say no more,” she exclaim- 
ed furiously, herself not knowing why she 
was silencing the poor woman. 

The governess was stunned. She kept 
staring at the Queen fearfully, without com- 
prehending the cause of her anger. 


But the Queen was silent. She dropped 
her gaze and kept staring at the floor. After 
a few moments her emotion gave way tuo 
her sound judgment. She raised her eyes 
and looked at Seda. Her tender heart was 
distressed at sight of her governess’ fright. 

“Is it worth hurting this poor woman be- 
cause of her? Why keep on this stubborn 
dissimulation?” she thought to herself, and 
holding out her hand to the governess, she 
said in an affectionate voice: 

“Come close, Seda, give me your hand.” 

Seda came near with forced steps but did 
not dare to hold out her hand to the Queen. 


“Come close, I say, give me your hand.” 

Seda came close and held out her right 
hand. The Queen held it and looking the 
governess in the eye said affectionately: 

“Mother Seda, I have hurt you, please for- 
give me.” Saying it she kissed the hand 
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warmly, but the action was so swift that the 
governess could not prevent it. 

“My Queen, My Majestic Lady, what are 
you doing?” Seda exclaimed and fell to her 
knees, seized the Queens knees and began 
to weep from her intense emotion. 

“Mother Seda, don’t get excited, I kissed 
the hand which I have kissed many times 
in my childhood, the hand which has car- 
essed me, embraced me, and kept me; I 
kissed the hand of the woman who has suck- 
led me, who has been my second mother. 
Rise to your feet, Seda, embrace your Saha- 
kanoush. Do you remember how you used 
to say Sahakanoush is too long a name and 
that you would would call me Sahanoush? 
Oh, how those sweet childhood days are 
gone! How those trivial happy moments 
have vanished never to return! Of all them 
you alone are left to me, my good Seda. 
Rise and kiss me.” 

Seda rose and threw her arms around 
the Queen. She showered the Queen’s love - 
ly head with her kisses, her lilly forehead 
and her marble white shoulder which were 
half covered with her luxurious hair. 

“Akh, how sweet are those maternal 
kisses!” murmured the Queen, clinging 
tightly to her governess. “I have no mother, 
Seda, you be my mother.” 

“Don’t cry, my priceless Sahanoush, I ara 
your mother, your maidservant, your slave; 
don’t cry my peerless Queen.” 

They stood there for long moments in 
tearful embrace. Finally, freeing herself, 
the governess filled a glass with the cool 
drink and offered it to the Queen. 

“Drink this, it will ease your agitation,” 
she said to the Queen. 

But the Queen, as if she had heard 
nothing, started to blabber in self forgetful- 
ness: 

“Listen, Seda, don’t you think I would 
have been more lucky if I had been a shep- 
herd’s wife?” 

“What are you saying, my Queen?” Seda 


asked, somewhat bewildered. 

“Yes, then our princes would make fun .i{ 
Sahak-Sevada; they would say the mighty 
prince of Quardman has given his daughter 
to a shepherd in marriage, is it not so? Yes, 
then I, the Queen of the Armenians, would 
not be the wife of Ashot The Iron; then I 
would not wear these jewels, these dresses 
embroidered with gold, I would not have 
these furnitures of ivory and silver . . . yes, 
these regiments would not lower their ban. 
ners and their lances in my presence. . . But 
in a shepherd’s shack my soul would be 
tranquil and my spirit at ease . . . my father 
and my beloved brother would not be de- 
prived of the light of their eyes, and I would 
not be obliged constantly to mourn the 
hoary hair of the one and the youth of the 
other with secret sighs and hidden tears. 
And all this for the sake of an unconscion- 
able low-born woman . . . Oh, I go mad 
when I think of it.” 

“My Queen, you are getting excited again, 
drink this cup, I beg of you, it will refresh 
you and quiet your agitation,” Seda begged, 
offering her the drink. 

The Queen raised the glass to her lips 
and drank the contents in one draught. The 
cooling liquid refreshed her heart. She fell 
silent for a moment. Taking advantage of 
the situation, Seda picked from among the 
fruits which the maids had brought a lovely 
bunch of red grapes and offered it to the 
Queen. 

“This too will ease your heart,” she said, 
“taste some of it.” 

“Very well, but you sit here in front of 
me and tell me all, all you know,” the Queen 
commanded. 

Seda obeyed, she dragged up a small tri- 
pod chair beside the Queen’s bed and sat 
on it. 

“Good, begin now.” 

“You are excited, my beloved Queen; it 
would be better if we did not speak about 
your troubles,” the governess begged. 
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“I am determined to know all, how much 
the others know about my troubles; that 1s 
imperative; it may help me combat my trials 
and for that reason you will tell me not only 
what you know but what you have heard.” 

“If my telling will help I am willing.” 

“Yes of course, it will help.” There was 
a note of finality in the Queen’s words. 

Seda bowed her head and started to 
think. Apparently she was returning to the 
past, trying to recall the old memories. To 
do that she did not of course need time, 
what she was about to relate had taken 
place in the course of about four or five 
years, therefore, there was hardly an inci- 
dent which Seda might have forgotten. But 
she was wondering if she should tell the 
Queen everything which she knew, or that 
alone which might satisfy her curiosity, 
without further upsetting her. 

“I know, my good Seda, why you are hesi- 
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tating. Yes, you do not wish to excite me, 
is it not so? But hidden wounds cause 
greater pain than those which are apparent. 
Speak freely and candidly. By doing so you 
will bring greater lightness to my heart and 
I promise to listen to you patiently.” 

“Yes, My Gracious Lady, I fear that what 
I shall tell you will further aggravate the 
agitation of your heart. Now that you have 
surmised it and have promised to listen to 
me with cool fortitude I will tell you all I 
know, without hiding a single thing, espe- 
cially when you say what I tell you will be 
of help.” 

Saying it, Seda straightened herself in her 
seat, covered her knees with the hem of her 
blue robe, lowered her eyes for a few mo- 
ments, then meeting the Queen’s anxious 
gaze, she started to recite her story in a soft 
easy voice. 


(To Be Continued) 
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H. Kurdian, Reviewing Editor 


ON MY WAY by Malkas, Volume I, pp. 607 
1950, New York. 
Reviewed by SIMON VRATZIAN 


The quality of Malkas’ literature needs no apo- 
logy. Only those critics who gauge literature 
with a yardstick of art are capable of denying him 
a private corner in the orchard of Armenian let- 
ters yet they cannot but admit that Malkas is a 
popular writer in the true sense of the word, loved 
and sought after by the common reader. They 
cannot deny that Malkas’ works play an ennobling 
role morally and ideally in upholding the virility 
of the Armenian national spirit. Certain pages 
of his Aproomner (The Days I Lived) have de- 
finite artistic merit. His Aryoutz Gevo (the Lion) 
is typical as the personification of certain Armen- 
ian — as well as universal — qualities. The Ar- 
menian popular reader will long read and be en- 
thused over his novels, the days he lived, his 
memoirs, and that much alone is enough to merit 
our lasting gratitude. 

His new volume — On My Way — is an an- 
thology which complements his seven works. The 
largest passage among these — 315 pages — is 
the second volume of his former work Loosadem 
(At Dawn), as the continuation of Zarthonk 
(The Awakening), with the same principal actors, 
the same style, and the same atmosphere. With 
the completion of Loosadem the author begins his 
new novel, Arevagal (The Sunrise), 98 pages, 
which he promises to complete in his second 
volume of On My Way. The central figure of 
Arevagal i is Levon who has sought refuge in Der- 
sim and is interested in contacting Armenians. 
This section also discusses the attempts of Varja- 
petian’s personal commissioner Ghoomrikian, 
Shishmanian and Keri to bring about Armeno- 
Kurdish cooperation in revolutionary activities. 

The remainder of the volume is historical and 
personal memoirs. The first portion is devoted 
to the second volume of his The Days I Lived (to 
be continued), in which Malkas, with his charac- 
teristic humor, relates how he and Sarkis Barsegh- 
ian entered the homeland, his sufferings on the 
way, his admiration for the scenic beauties of Van, 
his arrival in Van, the environment of Van, and 
the mountains with inspired sincerity. One may 
not agree with him in his characterization of the 
natives of Van but his wit is beyond question. 
The historical parts are generally known and add 


nothing to the literature on Van. It is to be pre 
sumed that he will give a wider space in his Ab- 
roomner (The Days I Lived) in hiis forthcoming 
second volume. 

Next comes the heroic Village of Ourantz-Gard 
jkan in which he describes the native of Ourantz 
as a proud and rebellious man, his home life, and 
his past and present heroes. This is a deviation 
from the literature which he has developed al- 
though it can be read with keen interest. 

in the section entitled Handiboomner yeu Dem- 
ker (Meetings and Portraits) the author describes 
the heroic activities of Vardan of Ourantz, the bio- 
graphy of Melchisedek Eynadian of Van etc. 

For the history of the Armenian Revolution of 
special interest is his chapter entitled The Smel- 
ters of the Armenian Revolutionary Federatior 
in which the central figures are Sarkis of Bulgaria 
Grigor of Bulgaria, and Azarik Azarikian. 


And lastly, in his chapter entitled “I and my 
Way” the author gives the autobiography of his 
childhood and youth which will be continued. 
This portion specifically deals with his ancestors 
and the environment of Trebizond in the typical 
Malkasian style. 

The entire book can be read from end to end 
with a mood which is sometimes sad but more 
often gay. Malkas knows how to make his readers 
laugh and at the same time cry. The book is read 
with rapt attention regardless of the grammar or 


_typographical errors. 


(158) 


Malkas knows the Armenian people well, with 
its faults and virtues. But he goes much 
than this: he loves his people. And because he 
loves, he swears at them. And while swearing at 
them he praises them. For this reason the reader 
is not offended by his cutting words because he 
knows that his heart is free of evil and his aim is 


I repeat, those who wish to view Malkas with 
the glasses of a literary Zoilus, let them keep 
away. Malkas’ work is not for literary salons nor 
for literary critics. Malkas writes for the people 
and the people appreciates and loves his work. 

is a merit in own right. 

In his Preface Malkas ~ about himself: “A 
life of 73 years may well be regarded as having 
approached its com _— I decided to classify 
and finish my worldly affairs. My Djamboos Vra 
(On My Way) is a sort of epilogue, if we may 
say so.” 
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Let us hope that the present work will not be 
his epilogue, and that he shall live long enough 
to finish his other plans. Malkas is rich in plans. 
He is mulling over a new ambitious novel based 
on the revolutionary life of Istanbul. He also 
talks about subjeoting to his Malkasology the entire 
period of the Armenian Independent Republic, to 
complete the second volume of his “On My Way,” 
to complete the portraiture of Levon, Samo, Gevo 
the Lion and his companions-in-arms. It is a for- 
midable task for a man of 73 but Malkas is an 
incorrigible man. Let us hope that he will come 
out of it all with a whole skin if only he had the 
financial means of realizing his dreams. 

Akb, those accursed financial means! 


. * * 


St. Vartan: Hero of Armenia, by Marie Sarrafian 
Banker; Exposition Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York; Price $3.00. 


It has rarely been my good fortune to read his- 
tory written in such beguilingly enjoyable lang- 
uage and in such a delicately delightful style as 
is, St. Vartan: Hero of Armenia, It is, of course, 
almost a by-word that an Armenian critic writing 
on an Armenian-authored book shall praise in- 
ordinately what deserves moderate praise. Be- 
lieve me, the praise I give this book in the fol- 
lowing few sentences cannot express completely 
the true praise due this novel presentation of a 
great figure and a great chapter from Armenia’s 
and Christianity's history. 

When first I was assigned the task of reviewing 
this publication by the editor of the ARMENIAN 
REVIEW, I accepted in the spirit of accomplish- 
ing a labor which must be done sooner or later. 
Immediately I began to read, my task became a 
pleasure for I was transported back to childhood 


days of wondrous emoiton and curiosity, when all 
explain 


tant, about the spirit of 
These imaginary chats are tied together into what 
amounts to a powerful moral lesson, as fully ap- 
plicable to the present-day Armenian situation as 
ag ear s: Sicha ‘tl 

Written in ear 
sandubie by Ghdsms oa mae eats 
as forcefully to the adult mentality. 
clear in its navi Wi tee damn 
spirit which we take for granted and which few 
of us reject, regardles of sectarian or political dif- 
een forsee Achebe: pheno Eo 
a lesson, an experience, and a provocative chal- 
lenge to the mind. 

I can well imagine Armenian-American couples 
pr map Beatpes ploow oefiy: Foye Agee Bi Fog 


Vartan Mamigonian, and what is equally impor- 


side them and reading to them this exciting recita- 
tion of a great personality from one of our saddest 
and greatest days of national glory. Both chil- 


dren and parents would be | and sharing 
together; they would be Ghalea ouake experi- 
ence which the children would always cherish, for 
that is the kind of book this is. 

I can also imagine adolescent Armenian-Ameri- 
cans, not quite familiar with the constant Armen- 
ian references to Vartan, a this easy and 
readily comprehensible form a little of the glori- 
ous history of our people. 


this book with her young children? 
—Reviewed by V. A. S. 
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Readers of “The Armenian Review” 
will be interested to read its 


Companion Publication 


The Hairenik Weekly 


NOW IN ITS NINETEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 
As a weekly digest of news of interest to people 





of Armenian stock, or people interested in Armeniana 
THE HAIRENIK WEEKLY stands unchallenged. 
The small sum of $4.00 will bring to you 
52 issues of THE HAIRENIK WEEKLY 


WRITE: 
HAIRENIK ASSOCIATION, INC., 212 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE OF THE PUBLICATION OF A 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


“THE ARMENIAN AMERICAN 
IN WORLD WAR Il” 


By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


Under preparation for more than a year and one half, “The Armenian 
American in World War I!” will present a documented history of the 
accomplishments, both military and civilian, of Armenian Americans in 
the last world conflict. In its about 550 pages of literature, it will relate 
of the inspiring story of an American nationality group in war time— 
a story that deserves full and faithful chronicling. The Armenian 
American in World War II is not an album. It is a book, a history, a 
testimony of sacrifice and achievement for the cause of freedom. Fully 
illustrated, the work will carry about 400 pictures of hero servicemen. 
It is a story that will bring added glory to the patriotic record of a 
courageous people. 


In eight major sections, THE ARMENIAN AMERICAN IN 
WORLD WAR II will chronicle faithfully the greatness of a great story. 
It will memorialize the sacrifices of the hero dead, the epic courage of a 
cordon of nationally famed servicemen; it will serve as a source of 
inspiration to a world again darkened by the clouds of war. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THIS NEW WORK ARE BEING 
ACCEPTED NOW. THIS WILL BE A LIMITED EDITION 
WORK, AND READERS ARE COUNSELED TO RESERVE 
COPIES IMMEDIATELY. CONTEXT PAPER USED IS AN 
EXCELLENT GRADE OF SEMI-GLOSS STOCK. THE 
BOOK WILL BE BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH. 
THERE WILL BE PREFATORY STATEMENTS BY LOUIS 
JOHNSON, FORMER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, PAUL 
GRIFFITH, FORMER ASS’T SEC. OF DEFENSE, GEORGE 
CRAIG, PAST NATIONAL COMMANDER, AMERICAN 
LEGION, AND BRIG. GEN. HAIG SHEKERJIAN. 


Apply Hairenik Assn., 212 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
$6.00 PER COPY 














